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From  its  study  oi  selling  in  the 
Chicago  market,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  develop>ed  a  sound 
procedure  that  can  get  extra 
volume  and  a  stronger  market 
position  for  your  brand.  It  is  based 
on  the  retailer's  own  need  for 
higher  volume  and  his  program 
to  get  it. 

Built  to  meet  conditions  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  plan  can  be  used  in 
any  market.  It  is  based  on  the 
trend  to  fewer  brands  per  line 
per  store  and  the  increasing  re¬ 
liance  by  retailers  on  customer 
self-service. 

It  produces  larger  orders  and 
cuts  delivery  expense.  It  gives 
you  the  benefit  of  the  retailer's 
own  promotion  without  depend¬ 
ence  on  special  deals.  It  earns 


better  store  inventories  and  shelf 
position. 

If  you  bear  the  responsibility 
for  immediate  sales,  or  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  long-range  planning 
for  continued  company  success, 
the  plan  merits  your  investigation. 

Decide  now  to  learn  how  you 
can  put  it  into  operation  in  your 
business.  It  will  get  the  ready  sup¬ 
port  of  your  sales  organization. 

Your  nearest  Chicago  Tribune 
representative  will  be  glad  to  tell 
you  about  the  plan.  Ask  him  to 
call.  Why  not  get  in  touch  with 
him  today? 


IF  YOU  WANT  more  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  you  can  get  it  by  starting 
irom  the  retailer's  point  of  view. 
What  he  wants  to  stock  and  push 
is  what  his  customers  want  to  buy. 
He  does  not  get  excited  about  a 
brand  that  does  not  excite  his 
customers. 

More  and  more,  selling  the 
retailer  means  selling  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  Advertising  run  just  to 
impress  the  retailer  is  net  equal 
to  the  job  today.  It  must  impress 
his  customers. 

To  build  volume,  promohon  of 
a  brand  must  create  a  consumer 
franchise  that  assures  a  substan¬ 
tial  share  of  the  day-in  and  day- 
out  buying  by  consumers.  It  must 
meet  and  offset  competitive  pro- 
mobon. 


Chicago  Tribune 
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104  Feet  Long,  Structure  Covers 
Major  Section  Of  Record  Wing 


The  new  295-ton  Bergen  Evening  Record 
SCOTT  printing  press— bo  big  that  it  occupies 
practically  a  whole  wing  in  the  new  Record 
plant— is  an  engineering  achievement  capable 
of  delivering  editions  as  large  as  128  pages  in 
one  day.  _ _ 


In  an  ultra-modern,  honey-colored  tiled  press  room  the 
104-foot-long  structure  of  the  press  is  an  array  of  com¬ 
plexity-cylinders.  rollers,  push-buttons  and  brightly 
colored  lights  are  set  against  the  massive  gray-toned 
steel  framework. 

Each  unit  of  this  latest-model  Scott  Press  is  an  intri¬ 
cate  piece  of  printing  equipment,  complete  with  its  own 
individual  40-horsepower  motor,  capable  of  turning  out 
16  pages  at  one  time.  A  special  control  room  is  needed 
to  keep  all  units  co-ordinated  by  electronic  drive  when 
the  entire  press  is  running.  Each  unit  can  be  operated 
individually  when  necessary. 

When  all  eight  units  are  running,  the  press  will  have  a 
capacity  for  printing  a  64-page  edition  on  a  straight  run 
at  a  normal  running  speed  of  42.000  newspapers  an 
hour,  but  it  will  have  a  maximum  capacity  of  50,000 
every  60  minutes— about  830"hewspapers  in  one  minute. 


Modernizing  . .  .  Expanding . . 
a  new  plant . . .  Consult  SCOTT 
est^  most  versatile  newspa 
equipment  ever  developed.  We 
inquiries. 


Buy  with  Confidence 
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The  First  Family  of  the  Comk  World  ! 


Time:  "Comparing  the  average 
comic  strip  to  Li’l  Abner  is  like 
comparing  an  ordinary  cocktail  to 
a  dipperful  of  Capp’s  own  Kicka- 
poo  Joy  Juice,  a  liquor  of  such  stu¬ 
pefying  potency  that  the  hardiest 
citizens  of  Dogpatch,  after  the 
first  burning  sip,  rise  into  the  air, 
stiff  as  frozen  codfish.” 


Life:  "Capp  is  a  very  good  illustra¬ 
tor,  stylized,  spirited  and  techni¬ 
cally  resourceful;  nevertheless,  he 
is  on  a  higher  plane  as  a  creative 
writer  .  .  .  Capp’s  ability  to  create 
and  name  characters  entitles  him 
to  walk  right  up  to  Dickens  and 
spit  in  his  eye.” 


John  Steinbeck:  "I  think  Capp 
may  very  possibly  be  the  best 
writer  in  the  world  today.  And  be¬ 
sides,  think  how  dreary  and  lonely 
breakfast  coffee  would  be  without 
Capp.  It’s  a  horrible  thought.” 


Newsweek:  "Fellow  cartoonists 
and  addicts  of  the  comic  strip  con¬ 
sider  ‘Li’l  Abner’  the  funniest 
thing  on  comic  pages  today.” 


Douglas  Fairbanks  Jr.:  "If  I’m 
rushed  for  time,  I  read  Li’l  Abner 
and  skip  the  rest  (of  the  paper).” 


Upwards  of  40,000,000  readers 


Over  700  newspapers  here  and  abroad 
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To  THE  Editor:  What  I  was 
saying  in  that  University  of  Texas 
speech  to  the  news  editor’s  semi¬ 
nar  was — 

Too  many  newspapers  in  Amer¬ 
ica  are  inflexibly  anchored  to 
rules. 

Rules  that  have  in  most  in¬ 
stances  prevailed  in  offices  for  20 
years  or  more. 

Rules  having  to  do  with  type, 
with  heads,  with  art  treatment, 
with  handling  of  stories,  with 
booking  of  their  papers,  with  fix¬ 
ing  of  place,  position  and  in  un¬ 
changing  character  of  features  and 
personalities,  with  the  language  of 
yesterday. 

Rules  that  restrict,  inhibit,  and 
block  freedom  of  action,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  initiative  on  the  part  of 
those  producing  papers. 

This  was  a  criticism  leveled  not 
at  the  desks  and  staffs  of  papers, 
so  much  as  at  the  inexorable  pat¬ 
terns  handed  down  by  publishers 
and  editors,  which  desks  and  staffs 
are  required  to  follow,  or  else. 

What  I  was  trying  to  say,  and  thoughtfulness  of  his  cook, 
do  here  say,  is  that  there  was 
never  a  time  which  calls  for  more 
experiment,  more  parting  with  the 
past,  more  innovating,  more  un¬ 
orthodox  handling  of  news  and 
pictures,  more  effort  to  attune 
papers  to  the  requirements  of  to¬ 
day — utterly  different  than  the  re¬ 
quirements  existing  at  the  time 
most  of  these  rules  were  Invoked. 

I  was  trying  also  to  say  that 
the  railroads  did  not  rise  to  the 
potentials  of  air  and  bus  travel, 
nor  radio  to  the  potentials  of  tele¬ 
vision,  and  newspapers  have  not 
risen  sufficiently  to  a  full  realiza- 


Item  from  the  Walter  Winchell 
column  as  printed  by  the  Los  An- 
neles  (Calif.)  Herald-Express: 
“Tails  of  parked  cars  growing  at 
every  public  building.” 


Sundays  and  holidays,  the  telephone 


stands  ready  to  give  wings  to  your  words. 


The  cost  is  small— just  a  few 


pennies  a  call 


Inaugural  story  in  the  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Tribune:  “Dwight 
Eisenhower  stood  in  the  somber 
shadow  of  the  great  dome  of  the 
Capitol  and  swore  to  ‘preserve, 
protest  and  defend’  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.” 
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Vol.  86.  No.  7,  February  7.  1963.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  Eetatr  is 
publish^  evei?'  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  January,  by  The  Editor 
&  Publisher  Co..  Inc..  1476  Broadway.  Times  Tower.  Times  ^uare.  New  York 
'36.  N.  y.  Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Annual  Subscription  S6.6(>  in  United  States  and  Possessions,  Canada.  Mexico. 
Central  and  South  America,  ^ain  and  Philippines.  $7.60  in  other  countries. 
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Enthusiasm* 


A  promotion  built  around  advertising  in  The  American  Weekly 

sent  sales  of  one  well-known  shampoo  to  new  and  unprecedented  highs! 

*  Enthusiasm  is  interest  raised  to  a  buying  pitch! 
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6,000  Centuries 
in  the  Food  Business 

Every  editor  and  publisher  knows  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  experience  in  the  newspaper  business. 

It  takes  many  hard,  long  years  for  reporters  and 
press  men  and  circulation  men  to  develop  the  skills 
needed  to  get  each  edition  on  the  street. 

It  isn’t  the  experience  of  any  single  person  but  the 
combined  experience  of  all  the  people  on  both  the 
editorial  and  business  sides  that  makes  a  newspaper 
shop  tick. 

'I'he  same  rule  applies  to  the  food  business. 

A  lot  of  people  who  have  spent  many  years  learn¬ 
ing  the  food  business  thoroughly  must  work  as  a  team 
to  handle  the  complicated  job  of  buying  food  of 
proper  variety  and  quality;  moving  it  quickly  to  the 
retail  outlet  so  it  stays  fresh ;  and  offering  it  to  the 
consumer  at  the  right  price. 

In  A  &  P,  for  instance,  the  people  who  have  been 
with  us  three  years  or  more  have  combined  exper¬ 
ience  of  more  than  6oc,ooo  years  in  the  food  business. 

The  knowledge  they  have  acquired  in  all  those 
years  is  backed  up  by  the  experience  of  those  before 
them  who  served  the  company  from  the  time  the 
first  small  A  &  P  store  was  opened  back  in  1859. 

It  is  this  kind  of  pooled,  proven  experience  on  the 
part  of  American  newsmen  and  food  men  that  keeps 
our  nation  so  well  informed  and  well  fed. 


A&P  FOOD  STORES 
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^E7hen  your  Clipper  glanced  at  the  mail  and  saw  the  white  house 
”  chastely  engraved  on  an  envelope  he  had  visions  of  having  to 
dump  a  bulging  portfolio  of  stock  (GM,  doubtless)  in  order  to  qual¬ 
ify  as  Ambassador  to  Never-Never  Land.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
warm  personal  note  from  an  old  friend.  Murra\  Snvder.  formerlv 
political  prognosticator  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  no* 
Assistant  White  House  Press  Secretary.  Back  when  for  a  few  months 
I  covered  a  now-fugitive  mayor  for  a  now-defunct  newspaper.  I  pre¬ 
dicted  to  comrades  and  fellow- workers  in  Room  9  at  City  Hall  tha: 
Murray  would  go  far.  I  hasten  to  admit  though  that  I  did  not  fore¬ 
see  him  so  soon  in  the  White  House  in  one  of  the  world's  mos! 
important  and  glamourous  journalistic  posts.  The  U.  S.  press  will 
have  tried  and  true  friends  close  to  the  President  in  Jim  Hageriy  and 
Murray  Snyder. 

— When  Karin  Walsh,  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and 
his  wife,  Mina,  columnist  for  the  w'eeMy  Evanston  (III.)  Mail,  left  on 
winter  vacation  in  Florida,  it  was  the  wife  who  posed  the  big  editorial 
problem.  Who  was  to  write  “The  Column”  (that’s  its  name)  for  Mis. 
Walsh  while  she  basked  on  the  sunny  sands?  Thanks  to  the  neighbor¬ 
liness  of  Chicago  newspaper  friends,  her  space  will  be  filled  with 
contributions  from  such  Evanstonians  as:  Don  Maxwell,  Chicago 
Tribune  managing  editor;  Charles  W.  Roberts,  Chicago  bureau  chM, 
Newsweek;  Gladys  Erickson,  H.  T.  Sullivan  and  Charles  Finstoi. 
Chicago  Herald-American;  Robert  M.  Johnston,  Jr.,  Jay  McCulltn, 
Frank  L.  Hayes  and  Fred  J.  Pannwitt,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Larry 
Wolters,  Tribune  radio-TV  editor;  Marjorie  Minks,  City  News  Burean; 
Robert  J.  Kennedy,  Sun-Times,  and,  of  course,  Karin,  whose  one-lint 
contribution  was:  “It  used  to  be,  when  the  phone  rang,  it  was  for  me.’ 

.  .  .  Vacationing  on  the  maiden  West  Indies  cruise  of  the  new  Italian 
Line  flagship  Andrea  Doria  are  Danton  Walker,  Chicago  Tribune-Nt* 
York  News  Syndicate  columnist;  Melville  F.  Ferguson,  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  Mrs.  Ferguson. 

— Editor  Frederick  Sullens,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News,  was 
amused  to  receive  a  letter  signed  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  begin¬ 
ning:  “I  am  writing  you  to  express  my  deep  personal  gratitude  for  tht 
outstanding  work  you  did  on  behalf  of  our  campaign.”  Mr.  Sullens 
answered  editorially:  “It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  neither  the  Daily 
News  nor  its  editor  did  one  darned  thing  in  Eisenhower’s  behalf  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  campaign.”  .  .  .  The  Waterbary  (Conn.)  American 
reported:  “President-elect  Eisenhower’s  residence  until  he  moves  into 
the  White  House  is  the  plush  Presidential  Suite  of  the  Statler  Hotel 
three  locks  from  the  Executive  Mansion.”  .  .  .  And  the  New  York 
Times  quoted  Secretary  of  State  Dulles:  “I’ll  ouch  on  that  problem 
later  on  when  we  get  to  Europe.” 

— C.  D.  MacLauchlan,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  writes:  “You  list  (Jan.  17) 
what  you  call  the  four  largest  newspaper  collections  among  the  coun¬ 
try’s  libraries.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  U.  S.,  |f 
not  in  the  world.  They  are  especially  strong  in  Colonial  papers  as  is 
the  collection  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  Boston.”  . .  • 
And  H.  E.  C.  (Red  Buck)  Bryant,  who  knew  every  President  from 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Harry  Truman  and  who  was  in  Washington 
for  the  old  New  York  World  and  the  Charlotte  (N,  C.)  Observer, 
writes  from  retirement  on  Route  1,  Matthews,  N.  C.:  “I  am  now  living 
in  the  sticks  near  where  I  was  bom,  but  still  write  reminiscences  for 
the  Charlotte  Sunday  Observer.  I  am  having  fun  that  way.  On  Jan. 
3,  I  was  80  but  am  still  able  to  eat,  sleep,  walk,  talk  and  hunt  foxes.” 

— Prize  headlines  for  the  week  of  Jan.  24  were  posted  Jan.  27  at 
the  New  York  News.  First  prize  of  $25  went  to  Powers  Moulton  for: 

GOP  INVADING  CAPITAL  FOR  A  GRAND  OLD  PARTY.  Mr.  Moulton  had 
died  Jan.  25.  Selection,  of  course,  was  blind,  with  judges  having  no 
knowledge  of  authorship.  “Probably  as  good  a  way  as  any  for  a 
copyreader  to  bow  out,”  remarked  Frank  Devine,  News  staffer.  .  - 
When  Carl  Victor  Little  chided  copy  boys  for  p^r  and  slow  service 
at  the  Houston  Press,  he  promptly  received  a  spirited  reply  from  Don¬ 
ald  Moffitt,  a  Houston  Post  copy  boy.  Mr.  Little  devoted  one  of  bis 
“By-The-Way”  columns  to  printing  and  answering,  in  friendly  fashion, 
the  youngster’s  letter.  .  .  .  Damning  pornography  can  be  dangerous- 
The  New  York  Enquirer,  a  weekly  newspaper,  running  a  series  of 
stories  against  lewd  books  and  mags  on  the  newsstands,  quoted  too 
liberally  from  an  offending  book — through  a  proofreader’s  error— 
and  was  itself  banned  for  one  issue  from  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  stands. 
.  .  .  The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  observed  editorially  that  the 
Billiard  &  Bowling  Institute  of  America  is  deploring  unfavorable  pub¬ 
licity  given  pool  rooms  in  comic  strips,  cartoons,  radio  and  TV  pnF 
grams  and  newspapers.  Hanging  around  down  to  the  pool  hall  ain’t 
naughty,  it  sez  here. 
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AND  HERE  ARE  NEWSPAPERS  WITH  POWER  TO  SELL 
YOUR  PRODUCT  IN  THIS  FERTILE  MARKET  — 

A  POWER  THAT  RESULTS  FROM 
•  ACTIVE  PARTICIPATION  IN  RURAL  AFFAIRS 


Gannett  Farms,  near  Rochester,  is  a  newspaper-operated 
300  acre  proving  ground  for  farmers’  problems,  where 
results  of  research  and  the  experiences  of  those  engaged 
in  this  basic  industry  are  demonstrated,  to  the  end  that 
soil  resources  may  be  conserved — livestock,  crops  and 
pastures  improved — all  with  the  idea  of  public  service 
to  agriculture  and  those  dependent  upon  it. 


Facts  About 
The  Rochester  I 

Popula+lo'' 

Households 
Spendable  income  < 

Concentrated  in  M 
1  220  households 

1  spendable  income 


. 773,237 

. 234.314 

$1,000,000,000 

County  are  145,- 

1  average  annua 


Farmers  participate  in  these  demonstrations  and  experi¬ 
ments.  They  read  the  Rochester  Times-Union  and  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  with  personal  interest. 


THERE'S  BUSINESS 
FOR  you  IN  .  .  . 


locHtsm 


TIMES-UNION  DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE 

EVENING  MORNING  and  SUNDAY 


Rochester  N.y. 


Represented  by  J,  P.  McKESNEY  &  SON 
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How  to 
save  time 
in  a  big  way 


When  it  comes  to  saving  time  for  editors,  writers 
and  research  people,  The  New  York  Times  Index 
really  does  a  job. 

It’s  the  only  service  that  classifies  and  summarizes 
the  news  alphabetically  according  to  subjects, 
persons,  and  organizations.  And  it’s  complete  —  with. 
over  20,000  references  to  recent  events  in  every  issue. 
The  important  events  are  summarized  —  with  enough 
facts  in  many  cases  to  make  further  research 
unnecessary. 

Each  news  reference  shows  you  how  to  quickly 
find  the  full  story  that  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times. 
And  because  The  Index  gives  you  the  original 
publication  date  of  each  event,  you  can  use  it  in 
locating  items  in  your  own  newspaper  or  any  other 
you  keep  on  file. 

If  you  have  not  yet  started  a  file  of 
The  New  York  Times  Index,  now’s  the  time  to  have  us 
enter  your  1953  subscription  to  the  twice-a-month 
edition.  The  full  year’s  service— 24  issues— costs  only  $35. 
For  only  $15  more  ($50  in  all)  you  can  have 
your  subscription  include  the  1952  Cumulative 
Annual  Volume,  now  in  preparation. 

In  saving  you  so  much  time,  the  service  will  pay 
for  itself  quickly.  Send  your  order  in  today. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE 


NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Suburban  Sales  Hit 
By  Deliverers’  Strike 

Si'BURBAN  circulation  of  New  9.  1953.  The  temporary  permis- 
York  City  newspapers  was  dis-  sion  is  so  granted  upon  condition 
rupted  for  six  days  this  week  due  however  that  for  the  effective 
to  a  strike  by  600  truck  drivers  period  of  this  order,  no  compen- 
and  helpers  against  13  wholesale  sation  direct  or  indirect,  in  any 
distributors  who  .serve  stores  in  form,  shape  or  manner  whatso- 
a  50-mile  zone  around  the  city.  ever  shall  be  paid  to  the  suburban 
Sales  returned  almost  to  normal  wholesalers  of  news  companies 
on  Thursday  after  an  arbitration  who  are  now  involved  in  a  strike 
panel,  by  a  3-2  vote,  directed  the  with  the  Newspaper  and  Mail  De- 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliveries  liverers  Union  of  New  York  and 
Union  to  abide  by  its  contract  vicinity,  nor  .shall  the  said  whole- 
with  the  Publishers  Association  of  salers  or  news  companies  be  per- 
New  York  City  and  deliver  news-  mitted  to  have  anything  to  do 
paper  bundles  to  railroad  depots,  with  delivery  of  the  publishers’ 
The  papers  thus  dispatched  could  papers,  collections,  returns,  etc., 
be  picked  up  by  retailers  at  su-  for  the  period  of  this  temporary 
burban  stations.  order.” 

Began  on  .Ian.  29  Any  violation  of  the  terms  will 

The  strikers  employed  by  the  relief  the  board 

wholesalers  are  members  of  the  desire  to  make.  This  board 

same  union,  but  their  grievances  tomoosed  of  Ivan  Annenberg, 
were  not  directed  against  the  pub-  circulation  director  of  the  New 
lishers  this  time.  The  Deliverers  News;  Barney  Cameron,  cir- 

Union  is  notorious  for  its  17-day  culation  director  of  the  New  York 
tieup  of  New  York  newspapers  Herald  Tribune;  William  Walsh 
several  years  ago  and  for  its  long-  ^'^d  Harry  Widtzer,  union  agents, 
continuing  record  before  the  Na-  ^"^d  an  impartial  chairman,  Sidney 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  in  L.  Cahn,  attorney.  The  union 
cases  involving  discrimination  members  dissented  to  the  tempo- 
against  non-union  members.  A  relief  order, 

secondary  boycott  issue  raised  Emergency  Mail  Otters 

against  the  union  by  a  wholesale  The  New  York  Times  and  the 
distributor  is  before  the  Supreme  Herald  Tribune  offered  emergency 
Court.  mail  subscriptions,  for  the  dura- 

A  proposed  settlement  in  the  su-  tion  of  the  tieup. 
burban  tieup  was  worked  out  at  During  the  days  when  no  de- 
a  mediation  session  and  was  to  be  liveries  were  made  suburban  read- 
submitted  to  the  union  member-  ers  bought  one  or  more  copies 
ship  on  Friday.  (for  neighbors)  at  the  terminals 

The  strike  began  on  Thursday,  or,  on  Sunday,  especially,  drove 
Jan.  29,  after  failure  to  agree  to  city  line  stores, 
with  the  Suburban  Wholesalers  A  spokesman  for  one  daily  said 
Association  on  demands  for  wage  press  runs  had  been  cut.  but  it 
increases  of  $2  a  day,  shorter  varied  from  day-to-day. 
work-week  for  night  workers  and  John  Glass,  advertising  manager 
improved  welfare  benefits.  Struck  of  the  New  York  News,  said 
areas  are  parts  of  Long  Island,  losses  were  slight  because  the 
Westchester  and  New  Jersey.  News  makes  its  own  direct  deliv- 
New  York  publishers  started  cries  with  its  own  trucks,  except 
sending  papers  to  the  city’s  rail-  in  a  few  strike-affected  areas, 
road  terminals  in  their  own  trucks,  John  D.  Thees,  advertising  di- 
but  the  union  stepped  in  and  rector  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  said 
forced  them  to  discontinue  this  he  has  a  statement  he  reads  to  all 
practice.  The  publishers  charged  those  who  ask  about  rebates  or 
it  was  a  contract  violation  and  query  the  paper  about  advertising, 
put  the  issue  into  arbitration.  It  is  this:  “It  is  our  intention  to 
On  Wednesday  the  arbitration  make  a  fair  adjustment  when  the 
board  issued  a  temporary  order  strike  is  over  and  all  factors  are 
granting  relief.  If  said:  “Per-  considered.”  He  .said.  “By  and 
mission  is  granted  the  Publishers  large  advertisers  are  sticking  to 
to  have  its  employes  handle  cir-  their  schedules.”  He  knows  of 
culation  destined  for  railroad  ter-  only  a  few  instances  where  adver- 
minals  for  transportation  by  train  Users  have  either  cut  their  space 
to  suburban  areas  to  be  picked  up  or  delayed  their  ads  for  a  week, 
by  dealers  for  sale  to  the  public.  Out  in  the  suburbs  local  dailies 
“This  temporary  relief  shtall  be  reported  only  mild  spurts  in  sales 
effective  at  once  and  shall  con-  at  the  height  of  the  shortage  of 
tinue  until  6  p.m.  Monday,  Feb.  New  York  newspapers. 
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Eisenhower  to  Meet  Press  Next  Week 

Washington — President  Eisenhower  will  hold  his  first  news 
conference  since  entering  the  White  House  some  time  during 
the  week  of  Feb.  9,  Press  Secretary  James  C.  Hagerty  announced 
Thursday  morning. 

Asked  for  the  exact  day,  Mr.  Hagerty  said  he  could  not  be 
certain  at  this  time  other  than  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  early 
in  tbe  week.  President  Truman’s  conferences  were  usually  on 
Thursday. 

There  was  no  mention  of  the  possible  inclusion  of  radio  and 
television. 

The  White  House  Correspondents  Association  had  made  no 
formal  request  for  a  meeting  with  the  President.  Its  members 
have  maintained  an  attitude  of  sympathy  in  realization  that 
the  new  President  has  been  indisposed  with  a  slight  cold,  labor¬ 
ing  under  the  strain  of  preparing  his  first  state  of  the  l^nion 
message,  and  getting  accustomed  to  the  rigor  and  strains  of  the 
must  exacting  job  in  the  world. 


Press  Gets  Smacked 
By  ‘Operation  Smack 


“Operation  Smack” — the 
Army's  combat  maneuver  on  T- 
Bone  Hill  in  Korea  on  Jan.  25 — 
boomeranged  on  the  nation’s 
newspapers  this  week,  providing 
new  ammunition  for  press  critics 
and  a  new  topic  for  students  of 
journalistic  practice. 

In  the  face  of  violent  repercus¬ 
sions  in  Congress,  some  of  the 
press  stood  by  its  guns  and  de¬ 
fended  the  reporting  job,  although 
there  was  a  tendency  to  concede 
that  the  story  might  have  been 
overplayed. 

Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins,  Army 
chief  of  staff,  helped  to  turn  some 
of  the  heat  off  the  newspapers 
when  he  told  the  Armed  Services 
Committee:  “1  offer  no  brief 
whatsoever  for  the  eager  beaver 
who  assembled  the  operation  or¬ 
der  and  put  it  in  a  little  folder 
with  the  7th  Division  colors  on 
the  cover.” 

General  Collins,  just  home  from 
Korea,  had  been  called  to  explain 
the  “Smack”  incident  to  Congress¬ 
men  whose  fury  was  aroused  by 


Operation  Copy 

Conversation  in  Seoul  this 
week,  as  reported  in  a  United 
Press  item. 

Gen.  Van  Fleet — "Quite  a 
gang  out  here,  isn’t  there?” 
(referring  to  40  newsmen  at 
airport). 

Gen.  Taylor  —  “Yes.  Give 
them  all  arms  and  we  can  drive 
to  the  Yalu.” 


the  stories  telling  of  the  “scen¬ 
ario”  which  outlined  the  new  mili¬ 
tary  operation  against  the  Reds. 
At  the  outset  much  of  the  blame 
for  distorting  the  activity  had 
been  placed  upon  newspaper  re¬ 
ports. 

A  special  dispatch  to  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Sim  by  Patrick 
Skene  Catling  fell  under  sharp 
criticism  and  to  it  was  attributed 
considerable  of  the  Congressmen’s 
ire.  This  account,  played  as  a 
sidebar  to  the  Associated  Press 
report  of  the  Army  setback,  fea¬ 
tured  the  Hollywoodian  aspects 
of  the  military  venture. 

Neil  H.  Swanson,  executive 
editor  of  the  Sun,  told  F&P  this 
week  that  he  believed  the  critics 
had  overlooked  the  paragraphs  in 
which  Mr.  Catling  explained  that 
“Operation  Smack”  had  been  de¬ 
signed  for  a  useful  military  pur¬ 
pose  and  not  for  morbid  curiosity 
and  that  it  had  been  long  planned 
by  the  highest  military  authorities. 
Also  stressed  was  the  fact  that 
U.N.  troops  had  withdrawn  ac¬ 
cording  to  schedule. 

These  points  were  not  so  care¬ 
fully  brought  out  in  other  stories 
which  had  wide  distribution,  Mr. 
Swanson  commented,  adding  “We 
are  proud  of  Mr.  Catling  for 
taking  these  precautions.”  On  the 
whole,  the  editor  said,  the  Catling 
dispatch  from  Seoul  reported  the 
details  of  the  action  as  contained 
in  the  operational  order  passed 
out  to  correspondents  and  the 
high  brass  invited  to  witness  it. 

Mr.  Swanson  said  he  had  cabled 
{Continued  on  page  8) 
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PIO  Says  Reporters 
Absent  from  Front 


By  Willard  A.  Colton 

In  World  War  11  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  an  Army  division  was  an 
unloved  adjunct  of  the  G-2  sec¬ 
tion,  Its  function  was  more  to 
keep  the  news  from  the  press 
than  to  publicize  the  fighting  men. 

In  Korea  it’s  different.  Every 
division  has  a  Public  Information 
t)lticer  (a  major),  an  assistant 
PIO.  and  a  staff  of  enlisted  men. 
\nd  most  of  the  regiments  now 
have  their  own  PIOs,  who  are 
also  assistant  personnel  officers  or 
operations  officers. 

For  nearly  a  year — from  Oc¬ 
tober  1951  to  September  1952 — 1 


be  had.  Chewing  on  a  foul-smell-  holed  up  in  one  spot.  They  arc 
ing  cigar,  Purdom  would  talk  ex-  never  ordered  into  the  combat 
citedly  with  the  GFs,  watch  them  zone,  but  they  go. 
fire  their  rifles  and  machineguns  The  Armed  Forces  PIO  sections 
at  the  enemy,  and  stand  on  the  mail  out  an  inordinate  amount  of 
ridgeline  in  full  view  of  the  Reds  hogwash  in  a  year’s  time.  I  have 
to  get  his  pictures.  released  a  lot  of  it  myself,  at  the 

I  remember  Sergeant  Walt  Cord  insistence  of  commanders  who 


,i'l  I'l'  -  ^ H  i  ■ .  ■  S  i.Kil.'iil 

On  the  night  the  Korean  war 
story  broke.  Willard  Colton 
was  working  on  the  rim  of  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
copy  desk.  Recalled  to  active 
duty  as  a  first  lieutenant,  he 
was  indoctrinated  at  the  Armed 
Forces  Information  School,  then 
shipped  to  Korea  as  PIO  for 
the  31st  Infantry  Regiment,  7th 
Division.  He  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  his  new  tour  of  Army 
duty,  hanging  up  a  uniform 
which  bears  the  Bronze  Star 
and  other  decorations. 


of  the  Pacific  Stars  Stripes,  ly-  rate 
ing  flat  on  his  face  in  a  rice  her 
paddy,  complaining  that  he  had  out 
lost  the  assault  squad  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  that  the  Commies  were  I 


rate  a  PIO  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  news  releases  he  grinds 


Standing  Requests 
But  the  stories  written  by  the 


throwing  in  so  much  mortar  he  GI  correspondents  in  Korea  have 
couldn't  see  what  was  going  on  been  eagerly  grabbed  up  by  home- 


for  the  dust. 


town  papers.  The  stories  go  to 


The  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  was  the  Army’s  new  Hometown  News 
working  out  a  plan  to  take  infra-  Center  in  Kansas  City,  where  they 
red  pictures  of  a  night  patrol.  are  processed  out  to  news  media. 

And  I  remember  Bill  Mauldin,  Some  11,500  newspaper  and  ra- 
intrepid  cartoonist  of  the  infan-  Jio  editors  have  submitted  stand- 
tryman  doing  a  series  for  Col-  '"8  requests  for  stones  and  pk- 


liers.  For  10  days  Mauldin  tures-— strong  evidence  of  the  pro 
w'atched  the  patrols  go  out  from  gram  s  effectiveness. 


was  the  PIO  for  the  31st  Infantry  . . . . . . ' 

Regiment  in  Korea.  It  was  my  job  Korean  war.  but  are  they  dis 


a  bunker,  stood  in  line  for  Gl 
chow,  washed  in  a  GI  helmet, 
ducked  incoming  mortar  rounds. 


The  latter-day  crop  of  war  cor¬ 
respondents  might  well  emulate 
the  GI  writers.  They  would  un- 


•o  take  care  of  reporters  who  j^tgrested  in  the  war  itself,  or  only  Other  correspondents  came  up  cover  enough  tiew  angles  to  make 
came  up  front  to  look  after  visit-  disinterested  in  stories  that  in-  front.  Tom  McAllen  of  Fox-Mo-  't  impossible  for  the  Vancouver 
mg  s,  and  to  turn  out  news  re-  gvitably  begin  “Action  was  limited  vietone;  George  Sweers  of  AP;  lo  •’un  the  same  war  story 

.eases  on  the  infantrymen.  It  was  today  to  routine  patrxil  clashes. . .?’’  Paul  Garvey  and  Jack  Stuart  of  ‘hree  days  m  a  row,  as  it  recently 
.  e  mos  rewarding  job  I  ever  had.  Anybody  who  can  punch  a  type-  the  Voice  of  America;  Ed  Ken-  without  a  single  reader  getting 


u.ust  .cwaiuiiig  joo  1  ever  nao.  Anybody  who  can  punch  a  type-  the  Voice  of  America;  Ed  Ken- 
Hometown  Emphasis  writer  can  write  interesting  copy  nedy  of  Scripps-Howard  —  these 

War  correspondents,  I  found,  when  the  war  is  a  fast-moving  are  some  of  the  reporters  who 
have  become  somewhat  apathetic  swirl  of  tank  thrusts  and  break-  were  not  afraid  to  poke  around 
;n  their  attempt  to  do  a  good  re-  throughs.  But  in  a  war  of  attrition  up  front  and  find  out  what  the 
porting  job — because  their  readers  it  takes  skill  and  hard  work.  And  foxhole  war  is  really  like, 
have  lost  interest  in  the  Korean  you  can’t  do  the  job  from  the  A  late  report  from  Korea  re¬ 
war.  .\s  a  PIO  I  didn’t  have  this  press  billets  in  Seoul.  veals  that  since  the  writer  came 


nedy  of  Scripps-Howard  —  these  wise, 
are  some  of  the  reporters  who 

were  not  afraid  to  poke  around  PreSS  Gsts  SmaCKGu 
up  front  and  find  out  what  the  continued  from  page  7 


war.  .\s  a  PIO  I  didn’t  have  this 
problem;  my  emphasis  was  on  the 
hometown  approach. 

Every  month  I  sent  out  a  thou- 


you  can’t  do  the  job  from  the  A  late  report  from  Korea  re-  jg  Catling;  “Liked  your  story 
press  billets  in  Seoul.  veals  that  since  the  writer  came  gjju  ijj^g  « 

Correspondents  more  and  more  home  the  tempo  of  the  fighting  Catling,  a  Baltimore  Sun 

tended  to  congregate  in  Seoul  and  has  increased,  and  more  corre-  staffer  for  six  years,  went  to  Ko- 
even  Tokyo  and  reported  the  news  spondents  have  been  visiting  the  ^ea  a  few  days  before  the  “Smack” 


>and  stories  on  the  men  of  my  as  they  got  it  from  briefing  of-  Divisions.  Specifically  mentioned  operation.  A  veteran  of  RAF 
regiment,  each  story  about  an  in-  fleers.  That’s  like  reporting  the  were  Jim  Lucas  (Scripps-How-  service  in  World  War  II,  he  has 
dividual  soldier.  The  releases  went  Kentucky  Derby  from  a  horse  ard),  Jim  Becker  (AP),  Louis  Ci-  bggr,  assigned  to  military  stories 
to  hometown  papers  and  were  parlor.  You  only  know  who  won  offi  (CBS),  Jim  Greenfield  (Time-  from  time  to  time.  He  has  cov- 
eagerly  received.  and  who  also  ran.  Life),  Bob  Elegant  (INS),  and  ^red  U.  S.  installations  at  Alaska 

The  bulk  of  the  news  printed  You  could  find  a  dozen  or  more  Greg  MacGregor  (New  York  apj  Greenland  Immediatelv  upon 


eagerly  received.  and  who  also  ran.  Life),  Bob  Elegant  (INS),  and 

The  bulk  of  the  news  printed  You  could  find  a  dozen  or  more  Greg  MacGregor  (New  York  gpj  Greenland.  Immediately  upon 
about  the  Korean  conflict  comes  correspondents  playing  poker  in  Times).  hearing  of  President  Eisenhower’s 

not  from  the  wire  services,  but  the  EUSAK  press  billets  at  any  Risk  Lives  for  Items  intention  to  release  the  7th  Fleet 

rrom  the  Army  PIOs.  By  writing  time  of  the  day  or  night;  you  ^very  division  has  four  or  five  he  flew  from  Korea  to  Formosa 
thousands  of  stories  about  local  could  usually  find  a  few  lounging  qj  correspondents;  most  of  the  on  his  own  initiative. 

Doys  for  local  papers,  the  PIOs  m  the  press  tram  up  at  Munsan-ni.  regiments  have  one  or  two  These  Mr.  Swanson  remarked  that  he 

are  providing  a  service  that  would  But  you  didn’t  find  them  at  the  corporals  and  sergeants  thought  this  was  a  fairly  good 

<.  T,/,cc.  ..  „  It..  j  front-line  units.  cover  the  front  ceaselessly,  search-  sign  that  Mr.  Catling  is  a  com- 

The  excuse  was  that  the  corre-  j„g  human-interest  stories  for  petent  newspaperman, 
spondents  must  cover  the  entire  newspapers,  for  Stars  Press  association  executives  jus- 

war  at  once,  and  were  forced  to  ^  Stripes,  and  for  hometown  pa-  tified  their  handling  of  the  stoiy, 

stay  in  Seoul  to  get  the  news.  pg|.j.  pointing  out  that  the  military  it- 

The  correspondent  who  reports  d  reporter  is  not  con-  self  had  indicated  some  new 

that  the  front  is  “a  sea  of  mud’’  cerned  with  the  Big  Picture.  If  strategy  and  had  dressed  up  the 

because  it  happens  to  be  drizzling  ^  squad  coming  off  pa-  affair.  One  suggested  it  is  pos- 

in  Seoul  IS  not  doing  his  job.  jrol  wearing  armored  vests,  the  sible  that  security  is  shielding 

Some  Exceptions  PIO  man  jots  down  the  pertinent  some  of  the  angles  of  the  incident. 

The  writer  who  describes  the  data  and  sends  out  a  dozen  stor-  Generally  the  dispatches  from 
“human-sea  attack”  that  was  only  ies  —  one  on  each  man  in  the  Korea  pointed  out  that  it  was  cus- 


are  providing  a  service  that  would  But  you  didn’t  find  them  at  the 

not  be  possible  commercially — and  front-line  units. 

are  giving  the  readers  a  down-to-  The  excuse  was  that  the  corre- 


cover  the  front  ceaselessly,  search¬ 
ing  out  human-interest  stories  for 
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spondents  must  cover  the  entire  newspapers,  for  Stars 

vJln  ^  f  u  ^  &  Sfipes,  and  for  hometown  pa- 

•Viany  readers  appear  to  be  more  stay  in  Seoul  to  get  the  news.  pg|.j. 

interested  in  movie  stars  than  in  The  correspondent  who  reports  -rue  /-,t  renorter  is  nni  rnn- 


in  Seoul  is  not  doing  his  job. 
Some  Exceptions 


Generally  the  dispatches  from 
Korea  pointed  out  that  it  was  cus- 


Classified  Clinic . . ! ! . !  30  *  probe  is  giving  the  enemy  a  good  squad,  to  hometown  papers.  It  tomary  for  the  military  to  issue 


Editorial  .  34 

Newspaper  Law  . 40 

Personals  .  35 


laugh. 

The  straight  facts  and  the  hu¬ 
man  picture — the  two  priceless  in¬ 


is  public  relations  at  its  best.  It 
also  is  reporting  at  its  best. 

Some  of  the  GI  writers  are 


Photography  .  5g  gredients  that  so  much  Korean  newsmen  in  civilian  life;  some  are 


mimeographed  operational  plans 
to  reporters.  However  the  fancy 
cover  for  this  one  and  the  formal¬ 
ity  of  the  invitation  to  go  up  to 


Promotion  .  55  copy  lacks — can  be  picked  up  only  trained  in  the  field.  They  carry  the  front  for  observation  were 

^y  Erwin’s  Column  .  4  at  the  front.  Yet  during  my  year  carbines  while  covering  patrols,  strange  innovations. 

**  .  with, the  31st  Regiment,  the  “war”  so  they  can  lend  an  extra  rifle  if  Jim  G.  Lucas,  Scripps-How- 

s"**?  .  ^  correspondents  I  saw  were  pitifully  the  going  gets  rough.  They  ride  ard  correspondent,  said  he  had 

ivk.  »*’ u** j  '  'c .  tanks  as  bow  gunners.  They  checked  up  among  fellow  report- 


Auy  article  appearing  in  this  pub 


There  were  notable  exceptions, 
of  course.  I  remember  U.P.’s  Bill 


help  the  medics  bring  the  wound-  ers  and  found  them  “saying  frank¬ 
ed  out.  ly”  that  they  had  overwritten  the 


licotion  may  be  reproduced  pro-  ^tirdom.  who  trudged  the  ridge-  Often  the  GI  correspondents  story.  “Overzealous  public  rela- 
vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of  '"'el^ssly  with  his  Graphic,  are  in  even  more  danger  than  the  tions”  and  “overzealous  press  cov- 

tbe  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright  Bourke-White  with  a  doughboy,  because  they  must  erage”  were  cited.  Several  new5 

and  the  date  of  issue.  camera,  but  he  never  hesitated  to  duck  from  bunker  to  bunker  to  executives  told  E&P  they  didn’t 

'  go  where  the  real  pictures  were  to  get  their  stories  instead  of  staying  think  the  latter  was  true. 
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A-Spy  Judge  Defends 
Newspaper  Function 


The  ruling  by  U.  S.  District  inflammatory  character.  The  ar- 
Judge  Sylvester  J.  Ryan  in  the  tides  seem  but  a  fair  response  to 
Rosenberg  Case,  denying  the  con-  a  legitimate  public  interest  in  a 
victed  atom  spies’  petition  for  matter  of  vital  concern  to  all — the 
escape  from  the  death  penalty,  atom  bomb  and  atomic  energy  and 
contains  a  thorough  squashing  of  the  hope  for  its  employment  for 
the  “trial-by-newspaper”  charge  the  benefit  and  not  the  destruction 
which  was  raised  belatedly  in  their  of  mankind, 
defense.  Allayed  Public  Anxiety 

Judge  Ryan  found  that  full  “The  accounts  of  the  arrests 
and  complete  enjoynient  of  the  subsequent  indictments  of  pe- 
constitutional  rights  of  petitioners  tj^oners  tended  to  allay  a  public 
has  been  extended  them  and  has  ^^xiety  and  to  give  assurance  that 
m  no  way  been  denied  or  jh^se  charged  with  the  protection 
tanged.  The  petitions  were  filed  information  were  alert 

.0  months  after  the  verdict  of  jjiigent  in  the  performance  of 
guilty  was  returned  by  the  jury,  obligations. 

Pre-Trial  Publicity  “When  these  publications  are 

Disposing  of  the  plea  of  unfair  measured  against  the  field  in 
publicity.  Judge  Ryan  stated:  which  they  were  circulated  their 

“Petitioners  complain  of  the  effect  upon  the  general  public  is 
pre-trial  and  trial  publicity  and  seen  as  negligible.  There  was  no 
argue  in  substance  that  it  so  ad-  unseemly  rush  to  bring  the  peti- 
versely  reflected  on  their  inno-  tioners  to  trial.  Julius  Rosenberg 
cence  and  created  a  trial  atmo-  was  arrested  on  July  17,  1950; 
sphere  of  such  prejudice  and  hos-  Ethel  Rosenberg  on  Aug.  11,  1950 
tility  toward  them  as  to  make  im-  and  Morton  Sobell  on  Aug.  18, 
possible  the  selection  of  an  im-  1950. 

partial  jury  and  the  conduct  of  a  “The  trial  began  on  March  6, 
fair  trial.  1951,  shortly  less  than  seven 

“They  object  to  the  ‘newspaper  months  after  the  arrest  of  Sobell, 
publicity  developed  by  the  inde-  the  last  defendant  to  be  taken  into 
pendent  initiative  and  private  en-  custody.  Any  public  prejudice 
terprise  of  the  newspapers’  and  say  which  might  be  ascribed  to  news- 
it  contributed  to  a  situation  by  paper  publicity  incident  to  the 
which  they  were  denied  the  es-  arrest  of  these  defendants  had 
sential  requirement  of  fair  play  long  since  been  dissipated  among 
and  of  justice — a  trial  by  an  im-  the  populace  of  the  area  from 
partial  jury.  which  talesmen  were  drawn — an 

“We  enjoy  a  free  press;  neither  area  where  occurrences  no  matter 
the  policies  nor  writings  of  the  how  sensational  lose  their  news 
press  may  be  censored  or  dictated  value  and  no  longer  attract  public 
by  the  state  or  government  agen-  interest  after  a  much  shorter  space 
cies.  ‘Jurors  cannot  be  treated  as  ot  time  than  seven  months, 
unable  to  withstand  any  effect  of  Objection  During  Trial 

^wspaper  publications  Indeed  indictment  was  call- 

ed  for  trial  no  application  was 
n  M  "lade  for  a  continuance  and  the 

LTihTJr? ‘'Tu  petitioners  announced  that  they 

a  hell^rn^n ready.  No  objection  was 
^  **  '  then  urged  that  newspaper  publi- 

Recognized  As  ‘Good  Copy’  city  had  produced  so  hostile  an 
“Newspapers,  unquestionably,  in  atmosphere  or  so  prevalent  a  pub- 
response  to  popular  demand,  fea-  lie  preconception  of  guilt  as  to 
ture  with  large  headlines  and  con-  make  the  selection  of  a  fair  and 
siderable  space  reports  of  investi-  impartial  jury  either  difficult  or 
Rations  of  corruption,  crime,  vice  impossible. 

and  espionage  activities.  The  trials  “Although  1  recognize  that  a 
of  those  charged  with  these  of-  defendant  ‘is  not  obligated  to 
fenses  have  been  made  ‘sensa-  forego  his  constitutional  right  to 
tional’  and  have  been  the  source  an  impartial  trial  in  the  district 
of  what  is  well-nigh  universally  wherein  the  offense  is  alleged  to 
considered  by  the  newspapers  as  have  been  committed,’  I  feel  that 
‘gewd  copy.’  the  failure  of  the  petitioners  to 

“I  need  not  here  consider  the  apply  for  a  change  of  venue  has 
wisdom  of  attempts  at  judicial  added  significance  when  consid- 
curtailment  of  such  publications,  ered  with  their  omission  to  make 
or  the  dangers  to  our  constitu-  application  for  an  adjournment  of 
tional  guaranties  of  freedom  of  the  trial. 

speech  and  press  which  would  “This  neglect  of  the  petitioners 
flow  in  the  wake  of  unwarranted  to  avail  themselves  of  long-estab- 
judicial  restrictions  on  free  ex-  lished  remedies  supports  the  con- 
pression.  elusion  that  the  publicity  of  which 

reading  of  the  newspaper  they  now  complain  was  neither  so 
articles  submitted  by  petitioners  damaging  nor  widespread  in  effect 
reveals  nothing  of  an  unsual  or  as  they  now  urge.  The  petitioners 
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and  their  attorneys  were  no 
strangers  to  the  great  metropolitan 
district  in  which  the  trial  took 
place.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
hold  that  if  the  publicity  before 
trial  had  been  so  prejudicial  as  to 
influence  and  infect  the  public 
mind  they  could  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  it.” 

Chart  of  Reportage 

Judge  Ryan  referred  to  a  chart 
which  petitioners  submitted  pur¬ 
porting  to  analyze  “Quantitative 
Reportage,  Feb.  1,  1950  to  April 
3.  1951”  dealing  with  news  items 
classified  in  four  groupings  — 
“Atomic  Espionage”,  “Commu¬ 
nists  as  Spies”,  “Atomic  Bomb” 
and  “Rosenberg-Sobell  Case.” 

“I  find,”  Judge  Ryan  wrote, 
“that  from  the  latter  part  of  Aug¬ 
ust  1950  to  November  1950  there 
was  only  minor  and  sporadic  cov¬ 
erage  and  that  from  November 
1950  until  Feb.  21,  1951,  approx¬ 
imately  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  trial,  there 
were  no  news  items  whatsoever 
concerning  the  pending  prosecu¬ 
tion. 

“During  the  following  week 
from  Feb.  21  to  28,  1951,  the 
publicity  was  negligible,  and  when 
the  trial  proceeded,  the  attendant 
publicity  reveals  nothing  extraor¬ 
dinary  or  unusual.” 

Petitioners  also  objected  to  pub¬ 
licity  which  resulted  from  press 
releases  and  statements  “fed  to” 
the  press  by  the  office  of  the  U.  S. 
■Attorney  and  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Critical  of  Official  Releases 

In  this  respect.  Judge  Ryan 
stated: 

“The  issuance  of  ‘releases’  and 
‘statements’  by  the  quasi-judicial 
officials  entrusted  with  the  heavy 
burden  and  grave  responsibility  of 
prosecution  giving  in  advance  of 
trial  details  of  evidence  which  it 
is  expected  will  be  introduced  at 
trial  is  an  all  too  prevalent  prac¬ 
tice,  which  should  not  be  en¬ 
couraged.  It  does  not  aid  in  the 
administration  of  justice  and  often 
hampers  and  impedes  complete  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  crime,  which 
might  be  productive  of  further 
evidence  if  not  of  other  crimes. 

“It  is  opposed  to  all  fundamen¬ 
tal  concepts  of  due  process  and,  if 
carried  to  an  extreme,  might  re¬ 
sult  in  conviction  by  public  opin¬ 
ion  without  the  benefit  of  jury. 
Due  process  requires  compliance 
not  only  with  the  outward  form  of 
the  law  but  with  ‘all  that  is 
implicit  in  the  concept  of  ordered 
liberty'  and  with  the  immutable 
principles  of  justice. 

“But,  even  though  the  press  re¬ 
leases  and  statements  of  public  of¬ 
ficials  may  have  prompted,  en¬ 
couraged  or  generated  publicity, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  these 
publications  resulted  in  ‘manifes¬ 
tations’  of  public  sentiment,  or  any 
other  form  of  disorder,  calculated 
to  influence  court  or  jury. 

“There  is  no  evidence  that  any 
juror  after  being  sworn  violated 
the  trial  judge’.s  instructions.” 


Reporter  Helps 
To  Write  Book 
For  Educators 

Cleveland  —  Members  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  staff  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  new  book  on  Amer¬ 
ican  schools  published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association. 

Noel  Wical,  press  schools  re¬ 
porter,  served  on  a  10-man  com¬ 
mission  gathering  material  and 
writing  the  356-page  report,  “The 
American  School  Curriculum.” 
The  other  nine  authors  are  col¬ 
lege  professors  and  school  super¬ 
intendents. 

Six  of  the  book’s  10  illustration? 
are  photographs  taken  by  the 
Press  camera  staff  under  Glenr, 
Zahn,  chief  photographer.  They 
shot  the  pictures  in  routine  cover¬ 
age,  with  Mr.  Wical,  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  pupils  and  teachers  ir. 
Cleveland  schools. 

The  only  “layman”  on  the  book¬ 
writing  commission.  Mr.  Wicai 
was  chosen  because  of  the  picture 
spreads  and  human-interest  text 
used  by  the  Press  to  inform  read¬ 
ers  of  what  children  do  and  learr. 
in  school  and  why.  The  Press  ha? 
won  two  awards  from  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Newspaper  Guild  and  three 
citations  from  the  Education 
Writers  Association  for  its  han¬ 
dling  of  school  news. 

On  the  commission,  Mr.  Wical  s 
chore  was  to  persuade  the  profes¬ 
sional  educators  to  use  more  curb¬ 
stone  language  in  describing  the 
purposes  and  practices  of  modern 
education.  He  developed  a  chap¬ 
ter  to  guide  school  leaders  in  the 
“critically  important  job”  of  in¬ 
terpreting  to  the  general  public 
what  goes  on  in  the  classrooms. 

Mr.  Wical,  a  former  school 
teacher,  joined  the  Press  as  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  in  1942. 
He  has  been  on  the  school  beat 


Baltimore  Freedom 
Clinic  Is  Expanded 

Baltimore  —  The  Freedom  of 
Information  Clinic  of  the  .AP 
Chesapeake  Association  will  be 
expanded  Feb.  12  into  an  all-day 
prelude  to  the  annual  meeting. 

Last  year’s  clinic,  choked  of! 
for  luncheon  and  business  ses¬ 
sions,  was  so  popular  that  for  '53 
it  was  expanded.  More  than  KKt 
have  accepted  invitations  to  the 
newsman-meets-news  source  ses¬ 
sions,  Edwin  P.  Young,  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  aid.  Mr.  Young  is  city  editor 
of  the  Sun. 

Meeting  in  the  clinic  with  the 
newsmen  of  Maryland.  Washing¬ 
ton  and  nearby  areas  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Delaware  will  be  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Baltimore  City, 
the  State  of  Maryland,  city  and 
state  police,  military  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  area,  industrial  and 
utility  companies  and  labor  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Secret  sessions  of  governing 
bodies  will  be  discussed. 


KPA  Deplores 
PR  Ads  Tied 
To  Slanted  News 


Louisville.  Ky. — The  editor  of 
the  Paris  (Ky.)  Daily  Enterprise 
told  the  Kentucky  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  here  that  his  paper  lost  ad¬ 
vertising  because  he  refused  to 
print  certain  “propaganda.” 

Jesse  M.  Alverson,  Jr.  brought 
the  matter  before  the  midwinter 
meeting  of  the  KPA  and  the  mem¬ 
bership  immediately  deplored  such 
tactics  in  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Alverson  said  the  advertis¬ 
ing  was  withheld  by  Gracean  M. 
Pedley,  former  publisher  of  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  at  Princeton,  Ky., 
and  now  a  representative  of  the 
Kentucky  Railroad  Association. 
Mr.  Pedley  was  president  of  KPA 
in  1940. 

Pedley  Comments 
Mr.  .Alverson  said  Mr.  Pedley 
admitted  in  a  letter  to  him  that 
he  was  withholding  advertising 
from  the  Daily  Enterprise  because 
of  the  paper’s  failure  to  print  cer- 


agencies  to  offer  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  contingent  upon  an  editor’s 
willingness  to  publish  as  news 
slanted  information  which  is  ad¬ 
mitted  propaganda  for  special  in¬ 
terests.  We  urge  the  membership 
to  be  on  constant  guard  against 
such  efforts.” 

J.  T.  Metcalf,  general  counsel 
for  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail¬ 
road,  said  the  Kentucky  Railroad 
Association  had  no  intention  of 
trying  to  tell  any  newspaper  what 


San  Diego  Wins 
4  Top  CNPA 
Trophy  Events 


Wc 

Pa] 


Hale 


Pasquier 


“liecMd  president  ot  KPA  for  4  Shreveport  Times 
1953  was  Enos  Swain,  editor  of  Executives  Promoted 


the  Danville  Advocate-Messenger, 
who  formerly  was  vicepresident. 
The  new  vicepresident  is  James  G. 
Wilson,  city  editor  of  the  Cyn- 
thiana  Log  Cabin  and  general 
manager  of  Cynthiana  Publishing 
Company.  Victor  R.  Portmann, 
assistant  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
was  reelected  secretary-manager. 

The  association  voted  lifetime 
membership  to  Tom  Wallace,  edi¬ 
tor  emeritus  of  the  Louisville 
Times. 


Miami  News  Ahead 


tain  news  and  editorial  matter,  \x7-iu  t*  _  e* 

Mr.  Pedley,  reached  at  a  Florida  VVltn  rormosa  btory 


hotel  by  a  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  reporter,  said  “no  adver¬ 
tising  was  sent  to  him  (Alverson) 
nor  were  any  news  releases  sent 
to  him.” 

Mr.  Alverson  told  the  KPA  that 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Pedley  last  Octo¬ 
ber  to  solicit  some  advertising 
which  Mr.  Pedley  was  placing  with 
several  Kentucky  newspapers.  Mr. 


Miami,  Fla. — The  Miami  Daily 
News  scored  an  18-hour  beat  with 
Columnist  Robert  S.  Allen’s  story 
revealing  President  Eisenhower’s 
decision  to  release  the  7th  Fleet 
from  Formosa  duty. 

Hoke  Welch,  managing  editor 
of  the  News,  has  a  long-standing 
arrangement  whereby  Mr.  Allen 
wires  any  “hot”  news  to  him  while 


Pedley  wrote  back  that  he  had  his  column  is  processed  for  syn¬ 


dication.  The  News  received  the 
Formosa  column  Thursday  night, 
Jan.  29,  and  News  Editor  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Crawford  gave  it  top  play 
in  the  Friday  morning  City  Edi¬ 
tion. 


(Post-Hall  Syndicate  told  E&P  t:_  T  n/vne  C* at 
that  Mr.  Alien' had  obtained  his 
scoop  by  talking  with  someone 
who  had  attended  a  conference 
with  Secretary  of  State  Dulles.) 


Governor  Fine  Sees 


been  promoting  activities  of  the 
railroad  association  in  papers 
throughout  the  state. 

In  93  of  those  papers,  Mr.  Ped¬ 
ley  wrote,  “we  got  some  coopera¬ 
tion  in  publication  of  news  and 
editorial  releases  which  went  out 
with  each  paid  advertisement  .  .  . 

“The  records  .  .  .  show  that 
your  paper  did  not  publish  any  of 
our  propaganda.” 

Vigilance  I'rged 

The  letter  went  on  to  say  that 
because  of  a  reduced  advertising 

budget  the  raliroad  association  Jhe  Light— and  PresS 
was  leaning  toward  weekly  news-  ^ 

papers.  “I  am  using  only  a  few  of 
the  smaller  dailies  and  these,”  Mr. 

Pedley  wrote,  “were  those  which 
published  our  reading  material, 
or  at  least  some  of  it,  in  the  .  .  . 
campaign.” 

The  campaign  was  described  as 
one  to  persuade  the  public  that  the 
legal  weight-load  of  freight  trucks 
used  on  highways  ought  not  be  in¬ 
creased. 

“I  am  not  allowed,”  the  letter 
continued,  “to  put  our  side  of  the 
case  against  the  big  trucks  into 
the  paid  advertising,  which,  quite 


Shreveport,  La.  —  Promotions 
for  four  members  of  the  Shreve¬ 
port  Times  organization  were  an¬ 
nounced  Feb.  1  by  William  H. 
Bronson,  president  of  the  Times 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  of  the 
News-Star-World  Publishing  Corp. 
of  Monroe,  La. 

Richard  Hale,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Times,  was  named 
business  manager  of  the  Monroe 
News-Star  and  Morning  World. 

Gerald  S.  Pasquier,  comptroller, 
was  named  business  manager  of 
the  Times. 

Hayden  Van  Hoose,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  was  named  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Times. 

Jack  S.  Campbell,  a  member  of 
the  display  advertising  staff,  was 
named  retail  advertising  manager. 
Mr.  Hale,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  Shreveport  Times  for  26 
years,  became  national  advertising 
manager  in  1927  and  advertising 
director  in  1942. 

After  experience  with  New  Or¬ 
leans  banks  and  a  New  Orleans 
importing  firm,  Mr.  Pasquier  came 
to  the  Times  in  1930  as  auditor 
and  became  comptroller  in  1947. 

Mr.  Van  Hoose  joined  the  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  staff  in  1926  and 
Mr.  Campbell  started  there  in 
1934. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Since  he 
came  into  office  two  years  ago 
Gov.  John  S.  Fine  has  had  a  bad 
press  generally.  Observers  here 
say  the  principal  reason  for  this 
is  that  he  has  refused  to  hold 


VFW  Gold  Medal 

Washington  —  Jim  G.  Lucas. 
Scripps-Howard  war  correspond¬ 
ent,  was  named  this  week  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  General  Omar  N.  Bradley 
gold  medal  as  “The  individual 
who  made  the  most  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  national  secur¬ 
ity”  in  1952. 

The  award  went  to  Mr.  Lucas 
for  “outstanding  accounts  of  com¬ 
bat,  which  raised  morale  in  the 


press  conferences  and  is  seldom  field  and  gave  aid  and  comfort  to 
personally  available  to  the  press  the  people  on  the  home  front.” 


frankly,  is  sent  out  only  to  the  ' 
end  that  some  of  the  news  and 


for  quick  telephone  queries. 

But  in  the  past  week,  after  a 
number  of  stories  on  his  bad  PR 
appeared,  the  Governor  held  three 
press  conferences  within  eight 
daysr  Before  that  his  most  recent 
formal  meeting  with  the  press  was 


The  award  will  be  accepted  for 
Mr.  Lucas  by  Walker  Stone,  edi- 


San  Francisco  —  Three  first 
place  trophies  went  to  the  San 
Diego  Tribune  in  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
awards  competition. 

In  addition,  Vincent  Dunne  of 
the  Tribune  received  one  of  the 
three  Editorial  Citations  awarded. 
To  the  Tribune  also  went  citations 
for  two  second  places  and  a  third 
place.  The  San  Diego  Union, 
morning  affiliate  of  this  Copley 
newspaper,  had  three  second  place 
citations  and  a  fourth  place  men¬ 
tion. 

Three  first  place  cups  in  the 
weekly  division  went  to  the  Mon¬ 
trose  Ledger. 

Announcement  of  the  winners 
was  made  by  Stanley  T.  Wilson, 
president,  CNPA,  at  the  65th  an¬ 
nual  convention’s  breakfast.  There 
were  3 1 5  entries  from  98  news¬ 
papers. 

Two  first  place  trophies,  two 
second  place  citations,  a  fourth 
place  and  an  honorable  mention 
went  to  the  Ridder-operated  news¬ 
papers  at  San  Jose — the  Mercury, 
Mercury-News  and  News. 

Winners  of  editorial  citations, 
in  addition  to  Mr.  Dunne,  were 
Bud  Kressin.  Vallejo  N ews-Chron- 
icie,  and  the  Fair  Oaks  San  Juan 
Record.  The  outstanding  disinter¬ 
ested  community  service  award 
went  to  the  Ukiah  Redwood  Jour¬ 
nal-Press  Dispatch. 

First  place  winners,  with  the 
weekly  winner  listed  second  in 
dual  competition  events,  were: 

Front  page:  San  Diego  Tribune, 
Van  Nuys  News. 

Editorial  page:  Bakersfield  Cali¬ 
fornian,  Yucaipa  News. 

Sports  page:  San  Jose  Mercury- 
News,  Montrose  Ledger. 

Community  service:  Ukiah  Red¬ 
wood  Journal-Press  Dispatch. 

Special  edition:  Watsonville 
Register-Pajaronian,  Placer  Her¬ 
ald. 

Promotion:  San  Diego  Tribune, 
Montrose  Ledger. 

Spot  picture:  Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat. 

Women’s  page:  San  Rafael  In¬ 
dependent  -  Journal,  Van  Nuys 
News. 

Typography:  San  Diego  Trib¬ 
une. 

General  excellence:  San 
Mercury,  Montrose  Ledger. 
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at  VFW  ceremonies  here  Feb.  17. 


Ship  of  Mercy 

A  motor  ship  chartered  by  the 
Associated  Press  for  flood  news 
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editorial  matter  may  get  into  N.  M.  Weeklies  Merge  coverage  in  The  Netherlands  res¬ 
print.”  Gallup,  N.  M.  —  The  Grants  cued  120  victims  who  had  been 

The  KPA  resolved  to  “deplore  Citizen  and  Gallup  Warrior,  week-  stranded  four  days  on  two  islands, 
the  ever-prevailing  effort  on  the  lies,  have  been  merged  under  the  The  group  included  20  small  chil-  sert  of  136  pages.  Author  of  the 
part  of  some  corporations  and  name  of  the  Citizen.  dren  and  20  women.  section  is  Ralph  E.  Dyar. 


Is  136-Pg.  Tabloid 

Spokane,  Wash. — The  18th  an¬ 
nual  Progress  Edition  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  Spokesman-Review  appeared 
Jan.  25. 

The  1 1  colorful  sections  are 
bound  into  one  volume  for  the 
first  time  to  provide  a  tabloid  in- 
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V\^alters  Urges  Better 
Paper  With  Less  Space 


Dailies  in  Alabama  Townes  Takes 
And  N.  I  Ban  'Ike'  Editor's  Post 

On  L.  A.  News 


Montgomery,  Ala.  —  Headline 
writers  for  the  Montgomery  Ad- 


“Maybe  in  Canada  and  the  dicate  salesmen,  our  newspapers  .  r*.iii^-nntiv  o!v<>n  nn  Angeles  —  William  A. 

United  States  we  would  actually  have  perhaps  grown  overbalanced  Townes,  fomer  editor  of  dadies 

Jo  a  better  job  if  we  had  less  in  amusement,”  he  remarked,  o,  ?  ...y  »  South  Carolina,  Washington 

lews  space.  “With  the  advent  of  radio,  many  .  ^ California, 

“If  any  statement  can  create  a  papers,  correctly  or  incorrectly,  .  ^  .  Mahnncv  ir  insinirtcH  named  edi- 

■ow  among  newspaper  editors  that  abandoned  the  serial  story,  figur-  ’  presijen/be  referred  to 

W,ll,  that  comment,  Basil  L.  rated  that  market  among  women.  -The  President.”  or  simply  “Etsen.  ‘  p  .d- 

Questions  Comic  Strips  hower,”  in  headlines,  and  that  in  publish- 

“Now  perhaps  we  should  be  the  body  of  the  story  he  must  be  Spar- 

asking  ourselves  whether  our  called  Mr.  Eisenhower,  Gen. 

comic  strips  as  we  now  know  Eisenhower  or  President  Eisen- 

them  are  keeping  up  to  date  or  hower. 
even  whether  they  arc  as  impor-  ♦  *  * 

tant  as  a  circulation  getter  and  ,\sbury  Park,  N.  J. — ^The  nick- 
Mr.  Walters  was  invited  to  talk  reader  interester  as  they  once  name  “Ike”  has  been  dropped  c,  jacoma 

to  Canadian  editors  on  how  to  fit  were.  We  perhaps  should  chal-  from  headlines  in  the  Ashurx  Park  (Wash  t  Timei  Mr  Townes  was 

their  newspapers  into  the  coming  lenge  particularly  the  adventure  Press.  Sr  and  general'  m^^^ 

television  age  in  Canada.  He  strips  for  these  are  in  the  first  The  Pres.s  advised  readers  that  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 

as'serted  that  Canadian  newspa-  jjne  of  the  battle  against  tele-  it  felt  “reference  to  the  President  rtemocrat  from  1948  until  last 

pers.  by  tradition,  have  a  sounder  vision  adventure  pictures.  by  a  nickname  does  not  measure  c„mmer 

foundation  on  which  to  fit  them-  “We  have  the  theory,  correctly  up  to  the  dignity  that  should  at- 
solves  into  the  television  age  than  or  incorrectly,  that  we  should  not  tach  to  his  office.” 
do^American  newspapers.  go  jn  for  adventure  strips  who.se  - 

“For  one  thing,  ’  he  said,  “Cana-  principal  characters  are  television 


Walters,  executive  editor  of  Knighf 
Newspapers,  set  the  stage  for  an 
old-fashioned  bull  session  among 
editors.  Mr.  Walters’  remarks 
were  scheduled  for  Feb.  6  before 
the  Canadian  Managing  Editors' 
Conference  at  London.  Ont. 


tanhurg  (S.  C.) 
Herald  and 
Journal  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Se¬ 
attle  (Wash.) 


Townes 


Robert  L.  Smith,  L.  A.  News 
publisher,  said  Mr.  Townes  is 
taking  over  the  position  of  editor 


dia;:  ba;;.  in  ■  g^ne;;;!:’  bid  I  S™  we  S  tLrfhe  n  re 

greater  interest  in  politics  and  in  drawings  ^hich  real  y  provide  a  overseas,  we  shift  them  the  retirement  of  Manchester  Bod- 

world  affairs  than  have  we  south  very  incomplete  story  each  day  ^hen  they  write,  dy  former  editor  and  publisher, 

of  the  border.  And  so  you  have  S  ^31  ^ nst  a  ha^  they  can  tie  all  the  pieces  of  the  No  other  staff  ehanges  are 
olacoit  1  oreif.T  stress  nn  th.-  ' r  ui  ”  i  ,  .•  „  world  )ig.saw  together  with  history  planned,  he  said.  Lee  F.  Payne, 

Seat  reiirter  and  on  o  itsUnd  Sc  ?i,  ^  background”  a  member  of  the  Daily  News  staflf 

fditorial  writing  than  have  we.”  '  “If  wT'ar"e  "^^hold  adventure  \ 

..  .  u  1 1  •  editor  and  publisher,  who  is  al-  tive  editor. 

Cites  London  Papers  strips,  perhaps  we  should  examine  questioning  every  habit  and  Mr.  Townes  said  he  had  given 

Mr.  Walters  suggested  that  U.  S.  comic  boo '  tec  nique  ^  ‘  mt  of  newspaper  practice,  recent-  up  plans  to  buy  a  medium  sized 

and  Canadian  papers  could  learn  *ng  a  complete  story  in  each  is-  suggested  that  he  felt  editorial  daily  to  take  the  editorship  of  the 
something  from  studying  London  <  v  paces  could  be  improved.  Eight  Daily  News  because  he  considers 

newspapers  from  the  sLandpoint  of  Must  Cultivate  Youth  coiumns  every  day  is  a  lot  of  it  the  most  challenging  newspaper 

condensing  the  routine  and  com-  Mr.  Walters  added  that  news-  space,  he  reminded  his  as.sociates.  job  in  the  country  today, 

bimng  into  a  few  longer  roundup  papers  shouldn’t  abdicate  comic  or  j  R„rch  and  his  editorial  “The  Daily  News  is  the  only 

articles  all  the  unrelated  and  often  adventure  strips  without  some-  staff  are  now  experimenting  liberal  newspaper  in  the  West  and 

hard  to  understand  dispatches  that  thing  to  replace  them,  reminding  vvith  substituting  the  product  of  is  published  in  the  most  competc- 

we  dribble  out  through  our  pages  editors  that  such  features  have  great  reporters  for  columnists  and  tive  city  in  the  country,”  he  said, 

day  by  day.’  helped  in  making  childr'n  news-  g|,,Q  making  the  page  more  “We  face  very  heavy  competi- 

^  He  observed  that  frequently  paner-conscioiis.  attractive  typographically,”  said  tion  from  the  two  Hearst  papers 

newspapers  which  are  alert  but  “1  have  a  hunch  that  o-r  pres-  Walters.  “A  page  that  ha.s  and  the  two  Chandler  papers.  But 

which  do  not  have  too  much  ent  adventure  strips  fool  us  be-  impact  of  a  Page  One.  and  yet  also  Los  Angeles  is  the  fastest- 

inoney  to  spend  do  a  better  job  cause  they  are  old  friends  and  ^vhich  retains  dignify  and  pro-  growing  big  city  in  the  country.” 

than  do  the  wealthy  ones.”  habit  to  us  and  to  people  of  our  confidence  is 'his  goal.”  Mr  Townes  started  as  a  re¬ 
in  defense  of  his  as,sertion  that,  age,”  he  said.  “The  result  may  Walters  said  that  TV  pro-  porter  at  the  age  of  14  on  the 

perhaps,  editors  could  do  a  better  be  that  we  have  neglected  ways  gram  listings,  at  this  stage  of  tele-  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  News. 
job  if  they  had  less  news  space,  to  attract  youth.”  ^  vision  development,  are  news.  went  from  there  to  an  Oklahoma 

...  .  The  r/i/<Yigo  Daily  News  's  re-  ..|f  ^  newspapers  do  not  country  weekly  and  then  to  the 

Our  greatest  trouble  in  the  lying  less  and  le.ss  on  the  political  pr^^ij^  programs,  we  will  ere-  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press.  He  was 
ates  IS  that  we  get  ourselves  columnists,  he  said.  ^  demand  for  other  publica-  with  the  Press  for  15  years,  for 

coinmitted  to  so  nnany  set  features  Avoid  Deadpan  Reporting  tions,”  he  said.  “On  the  other  six  years  on  the  city  desk, 
a  we  do  not  leave  our  news  editing  departmental  hand.  I  feel  that  the  free  ride  that  in  association  with  Smith  Da- 

I  ors  sufficient  spaix  in  which  paper  with  the  television  stations  and  advertisers  vis,  newspaper  broker,  Mr. 

carry  out  the  principal  function  getting  in  the  listings  do  not  Townes  became  part  owner,  ed- 

newspaper  ^^printing  news.  sections,”  he  explained.  “If  a  do  the  complete  sales  job  for  a  jtor,  and  publisher  of  the  Spartan- 
In  a  paper  with  a  total  news  feature  or  a  columnist  can’t  stand  TV  program.  In  order  to  get  full  burg  paper  which  was  sold  after 
vpace  of  115  columns,  less  than  the  competition  of  better  material,  value  out  of  the  great  expendi-  two  years. 

30^ columns  remain  flexible.  that  feature  is  omitted.  ture  that  an  advertiser  spends  on  Mr.  Townes  was  a  Nieman  Fd- 

“When  space  tightens,  depart-  “We  are  experimenting  with  a  a  television  program,  he  must  back  Jqw  at  Harvard  in  1942.  He  was 

nwntal  space  usually  remains  the  ^gw  concept  of  objective  news,  it  up  with  a  liberal  newspaper  chairman  of  the  California  News- 
same  and  news  is  squeezed.  We  are  questioning  the  old  con-  advertising  program.  Otherwise  paper  Publishers  Association  Ed- 

“Those  London  papers  have  cut  ggpt  that  news  is  news,  comment  he  will  waste  a  great  potential  of  itors’  Conference  at  Stanford  Uni- 
Itard  into  departmental  space  with  comment,  never  the  twain  shall  viewers.  versity  last  year, 

the  result  that  their  flexible  space  meet.  We  believe  that  mere  dead-  “If  the  television  advertiser  is  ■ 

remains  almost  as  great  as  that  in  p^^  reporting  of  a  speech  or  hand-  to  get  the  greatest  return  out  of  _  «  tj  J 

s  60-page  American  newspaper,  quj  not  objective.  program  he  must  find  ways  B©g  lOUI  Iraraon 

Television  specializes  in  amuse-  “We  are  putting  great  empha-  through  his  newspaper  advertis-  The  item  reporting  sale  of 

ment.  he  said.  This  means  that  sis  on  our  copy  desks  and  arc  ing  to  tie  into  it  the  commercial  Emery  A.  Odell’s  stock  in  the 

newspapers  must  keep  constantly  lending  every  encouragment  to  that  he  now  too  frequently  tries  Monroe  Evening  Times  (E  &  P, 
alert  and  conscious  of  the  “satura-  copyreaders  to  educate  themselves  unsuccessfully  to  put  across  dur-  Jan.  31,  page  48)  should  have 
tion  factor.”  on  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  copy  ing  the  intermission  time  of  a  tele-  read  “Monroe.  Wis.”  and  not 

“Due  to  the  expertness  of  syn-  they  handle.  vision  show.”  “Monroe,  Mich.” 
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F  if  teen-Day  Runaround 
For  Atom  Sub  Story 

By  Michael  Amrine 


These  are  notes  made  over  a 
period  of  two  weeks  in  the  life  of 
a  Washington  correspondent  in 
the  secrecy-and- 
public  relations 
age  of  1953.  For 
convenience,  and  fpHIPVHB 
to  conform  with  T  j||H[ 
the  military  char-  ^ 
acter  of  the 
events  described, 
the  notes  are  en- 
tered  according 
to  the  number 
of  days  elapsed.  •  •  M. 

The  story  starts 
on  a  January  Amrine 
day,  when  the  undersigned  began 
this  patrol  along  the  no-man’s 
land  now  existing  between  the 
people’s  government  and  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  representatives  in  the  press. 

First  Day 

Heard  from  a  friend  of  mine  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
that  I  “should  look  into  the 
atomic  submarine  project,  there 
are  going  to  be  some  good  sto¬ 
ries  coming  out  of  there.” 

I  had  recently  seen  a  five-page 
spread,  a  lead  article,  in  Collier’s 
magazine,  on  the  subject  of  the 
atomic  submarine,  and  know  that 

much  of  the  ! _ 

of  this  ship  had  been  removed 
from  the  Top  Secret  classifica¬ 
tion. 

Telephoned  the  office  of  Cap¬ 
tain  H.  G.  Rickover,  the  head  of 
the  Navy’s  atomic  ptower  project, 
and  was  told  he  would  be  glad 
to  see  me,  but  that  I  should  first 
‘clear’  with  both  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission  and  the  U.  S. 
Navy  offices  of  public  informa¬ 
tion. 

Called  the  AEC  and  was  told 
to  proceed.  “It  is  just  that  we 
like  to  know  you  are  on  the 
premises.” 

Called  the  Navy  public  relations 
department,  and  talked  to  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Cutter,  who,  apparently, 
called  a  Lee  Hargis,  a  security 
officer.  Then  he  told  me  things 
were  all  clear  to  proceed. 

Called  Captain  Kickover’s  of¬ 
fice,  and  was  told  that  this  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Cutter  must  have  given 
merely  a  security  clearance.  I 


.Michael  Amrine  has  heen  re¬ 
porting  on  atomic  energy  since 
1945.  He  handled  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission’s  Brookhaven  Lab¬ 
oratory,  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Atomic  Scientists’  Bulle¬ 
tin,  and  for  the  past  four  years 
has  written  on  atomic  develop¬ 
ments  for  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance.  His  news¬ 
paper  affiliations  have  included 
the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette, 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item  and 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 


COURTESY  CALL — Ogden  Reid,  vicepresident  of  the  New  Yort 
Herald  Tribune,  flew  down  to  Havana  in  his  private  plane  recenti} 
and  visited  with  President  Fulgencio  Batista  of  Cuba  at  the  Presidential 
In  the  picture,  left  to  right,  are:  the  President,  Columnist  Hy 


Palace,  .  ,  , 

Gardner,  Mr.  Reid  and  Pizzi  de  Porras,  Cuban  l^ndersecretary  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

vertently  to  pick  up  secret  infor-  run  across  on  Day  Plus  2,  tele- 

mation,  and  meet  some  people,  the  phoned  again,  and  said  he  had 

better,  perhaps,  to  understand  the  heard  from  Mr.  Berding.  He  said 
approaching  Congressional  hear-  he  realized  there  had  been  quite 
ings  on  the  subject  of  atomic  a  bit  of  delay,  but  he  had  talked 
power.  to  the  Bureau  of  Ships  and  they 

At  one  point  I  said  that  after  stood  fast  on  this  regulation  that 
Commander  Prina  did  not  call  all  it  was  against  the  law  and  the  all  interviews  were  to  be  screened 
I  was  busy  on  some  other  regulations  for  any  of  them  to  tell  1  asked  him  to  put  this  ruling  in 

k,  and  did  not  call  him.  me  any  secret  information  anyway  writing  so  that  I  could  have  a 

— suppose  we  proceeded  on  that  completely  clear  understanding  of 
basis,  and  if  it  resulted  only  in  the  terms  under  which  I  was  to 
stilted  formal  interviews,  that  was  write  on  the  subject  of  the  atomic 
my  lookout — but  I  did  not  wish  sub.  He  said  he  would  have  it  in 
have  the  responsibility  for  the  mail  to  me  that  day,  so  that 
keeping  secrets  shifted  from  them  I  would  receive  it  on 
At  this  point  Admiral  Day  Plus  12 

Sylvester  crossed  and  uncrossed  morning  mail  did  not  bring 

his  legs,  but  he  did  not  say  any-  j  telephoned  Mr. 

One  hour  passed  in  this  discus¬ 
sion  of  regulations,  but  Admiral 
Wallin  and  the  three  public  rela¬ 
tions  men  were  quite  adamant; 
they  said  they  did  not  make  this 


me. 
wor 

Day  Plus  3 

Prina  telephoned,  said  that  he 
was  setting  me  up  with  the  Navy 
sub  people,  but  that  first  I  must 
see  Rear  Admiral  Homer  N.  Wal- 
lin.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships, 
that  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me.  Wal- 
lin’s  name  I  recognized  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  atomic  sub  article  in 
interesting  detail  Collier’s  so  that  seemed  a  good 
■  -  way  to  begin.  A  week-end  inter¬ 

vened  in  the  smooth  course  of  our 
eventual  progress  towards  an 
atomic  sub  story,  so  the  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  for  ,  .  . 

as  a  request,  but  as  a  mandatory 
Day  Plus  8  condition  of  interviewing  any 

I  went  to  the  Navy  building,  and  Navy  personnel  about  the  atomic 
met  Admiral  Wallin  and  three  submarine. 

public  relations  men.  Their  names  i  agreed  to  these  conditions, 
were  Charles  Elliott,  Bob  Me-  for  the  purposes  of  this  afternoon 
Cloud  and  R.  G.  Paine,  Jr.  An  only,  and  was  led  to  see  a  Corn- 
Admiral  Sylvester  was  also  pres-  mander  Cross,  in  the  Bureau  of 
ent.  but  did  not  say  anything  dur-  Ships.  I  left  at  4:15,  having  yet 
ing  the  hours  he  was  with  us.  to  interview  anyone  who  had 
Mr.  Elliott  set  forth  that  I  must  w’orked  on  atomic  power  for  the 
understand  that  anything  of  any  Navy,  except  in  an  administrative 
nature  written  in  whole  or  part  as  sense.  Paine  said  he  would  call 
a  result  of  our  interviews  that  aft-  me  the  next  day  and  give  me  a 
ernoon  must  be  submitted  for  time  for  an  appointment  with 
“clearance”;  and  in  the  discussion  Rickover. 
that  followed  he  volunteered  that  Day  Plus  9 

even  if  I  took  previously  printed  Paine  did  not  call.  1  had  some- 
matter  which  they  gave  me,  and  v^,i)at  fresher  fish  to  fry,  and 
paraphrased  it,  this  would  amount  worked  on  other  stories, 
to  new  material  and  must  be  sub-  ^ 

mined.  . 

I  said  I  had  never  run  into  the  I  decided  not  to  go  to  the  sub 
latter  restriction,  and  that  in  the  project  on  such  terms,  and  called 
ordinary  course  of  newspaper  Andrew  Berding,  public  relations 
work  in  Washington  one  did  not  office  of  the  Secretary 

expect  such  conditions.  I  ex-  Defense. 

plained  that  if  the  work  were  He  admitted  this  was  quite  an 

really  quite  secret  I  could  under-  unusual  ruling,  about  screening 
stand  their  not  talking  at  all;  or  interviews  and  said  he  would 
if  I  were  writing  a  major  maga-  n'fo  it. 

zine  article  and  visited  a  sub  base 
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CARTOONISTS  SEE  GOP  HARASSED  BY  THE  SENATE'S  LONE  INDEPENDENT 


Brown,  Watkins 
Given  New  Posts 
At  Providence 


1934-35,  and  reporter  and  avia¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
from  1935  to  1941.  From  1941 
to  1945  he  was  in  the  Air  Force. 


Providence.  R.  I. — Two  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Providence  Journal 
Company  were  promoted  by  the 
board  of  direc¬ 
tors  on  Feb.  4. 

S  e  V  c  11  o  n 
Brown,  3rd,  was 
named  editor  of 
the  Journal,  the 
Evening  Bulletin. 
and  the  Sunday 
Journal.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  as.so- 
ciate  editor. 

John  C.  A. 

Watkinswas 
named  associate  Watkins 
publisher  of  the  company.  He  has 
been  a.ssistant  publisher. 

Sevellon  Brown,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  since  1942,  relinquishes  edi¬ 
torial  responsibility  to  his  son  and 
will  turn  over  certain  administra¬ 
tive  responsibilities  to  Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins,  but  will  remain  in  active  di¬ 
rection  of  the  company. 

Besides  publishing  the  three 
papers,  the  Journal  company  al.so 
operates  radio  station  WPJB. 

The  younger  Mr.  Brown  has 
been  associate  editor  for  the  past 
three  years.  He  started  with  the 
loumal  in  1939  as  a  member  of 
the  Washington  bureau  staff.  In 
1942  he  became  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  and  after  two  years 
in  the  Army  during  World  War 
n,  came  to  Providence  in  1946 
«  assistant  to  the  editor. 

Mr.  Watkins  was  named  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  publiher  in  1945.  He 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Herald  and  Journal  in 


Release  of  Pardon 
Iniormation  Hailed 


Louisville,  Ky.  —  The  Eisen¬ 
hower  Administration’s  decision 
to  make  pardons  and  commuta¬ 
tions  of  prisoners’  sentences  a 
matter  of  public  record  was 
marked  on  the  debit  side  of  the 
freedom  of  information  ledger 
here  thus  week. 

As  chairman  of  ASNE’s  com¬ 
mittee,  James  S.  Pope,  executive 
editor  of  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  wrote  to  Attorney  General 
Brownell  expressing  the  hearty 
approval  of  editors  and  welcom¬ 
ing  “your  prompt  recognition  of 
the  principle  we  have  proclaimed 
for  years,  namely  that  all  public 
business  that  does  not  affect  the 
national  security  belongs  to  the 
public.” 


10  Photon  Mackinas 
Going  to  Newspapers 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Several 
Photon  machines — the  revolution¬ 
ary  photo-composing  devices  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Graphic  .Arts  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  Inc. — are  be¬ 
ing  made  ready  for  delivery  soon 
to  newspaper  shops. 

This  was  made  known  here  Feb. 
5  when  publishers,  printers  and 
others  gathered  to  witness  the 
presentation  of  a  285-page  book, 
composed  by  Photon,  to  the  li¬ 
brary  of  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  book  is  “The 
Wonderful  World  of  In.sects”  and 
it  is  a  gift  of  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush, 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Washington,  whose  con¬ 
cepts  are  incorporated  in  Photon. 

C.  M.  Flint,  director  of  research 
for  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  said  the  Pho¬ 
ton,  which  “sets”  type  on  film  at 
regular  typing  speed,  could  be¬ 
come  practical  for  newspapers 
when  used  in  connection  with  a 
faster  engraving  method  which  is 
being  developed. 

W.  W.  Garth,  president  of  the 
Foundation,  said  there  are  50  or 
more  standing  requests  for  the  ma¬ 
chines.  The  first  10  being  built, 
he  said,  will  go  to  newspapers 
which  are  among  the  Foundation’s 
financial  backers. 


Larry  Smyth  Takes 
Job  in  Washington 

Portland,  Ore. — Larry  Smyth, 
political  editor  of  the  Oregon 
Journal,  is  taking  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  become 
information  di- 
rector  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the 
Interior  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mr.  Smyth.  51. 
has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Jour- 
n  a  1  staff  for 
more  than  three 
decades  and  has 
served  as  police  „  .. 

reoorter,  sports 

writer,  city  hall  reporter  and  po¬ 
litical  editor.  His  appointment 
was  announced  by  Secretary  of 
Interior  Douglas  McKay. 


Trial  of  Greenspun 
Boycott  Suit  Opens 


Sevellon  Brown,  3rd,  and  father. 


Sulzberger  in  India 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  Mrs.  Sulzberger  were  state 
guests  at  Government  House  in 
Bombay  this  week.  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  went  to  India  to  promote 
participation  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity’s  200th  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration  next  year. 


Las  Vegas,  Nev. — ^Trial  of  Sun 
Publisher  Herman  Greenspun’s 
million-doliar  damage  action  for 
an  advertising  boycott  began  here 
Feb.  5  before  a  jury  of  eight 
women  and  four  men.  The  de¬ 
fendants  are  U.  S.  Senator  Pat 
McCarran  and  25  local  casino 
operators. 

Federal  Judge  Roger  Foley  in¬ 
structed  the  jurors  not  to  read 
newspapers  or  listen  to  the  radio 
and  he  warned  newsmen  that 
coverage  must  be  confined  to  the 
court  record. 

“I  have  no  intention  of  stifling 
the  press,"  Judge  Foley  said.  “I 
just  want  to  see  that  matters  which 
are  not  legal  evidence  do  not  get 
introduced  into  the  minds  of  the 
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Cost  Factors  Spelled 
30"  for  Jewish  Daily 


Irreducible  publication  costs 
that  outdistanced  revenues  wrote 
“30”  to  the  53 -year  career  of  the 
Jewish  Morning  Journal,  oldest 
Yiddish  -  language  newspaper  in 
New  York  City,  last  month.  The 
goodwill,  name  and  circulation  of 
the  Journal  and  its  weekly  maga¬ 
zine,  the  Jewish  American,  were 
purchased  by  its  morning  contem¬ 
porary,  The  Day,  after  the  Jour¬ 
nal  had  been  operated  by  a  trustee 
in  bankruptcy  for  17  months. 

Owners  of  the  Day  paid  $133,- 
000  cash  for  the  Journal’s  name 
and  goodwill,  assumed  responsi¬ 
bility  for  $60,000  to  $70,000  pre¬ 
paid  subscriptions,  and  employed 
15  writers  of  the  Journal  staff. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  in¬ 
formed  by  Arthur  L.  Jacobs,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Day. 

The  purchaser  also  agreed  to 
undertake  collection  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $150,000  in  advertising  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Journal  trustee,  Arthur  Selig- 
son.  Cash  paid  by  the  Day  will 
be  used  by  the  trustee  for  sever¬ 
ance  pay,  back  wage  claims  and 
vacation  allowances.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent,  at  least,  publication  of  the 
weekly  Jewish  American  will  be 
continued. 


dailies.  Selling  his  interest  in  this 
firm  shortly  afterwards,  he  started 
the  Weinberg  News  Company  in 
Brooklyn.  Members  of  his  family 
still  operate  that  organization. 

His  first  publishing  venture  was 
a  small  newspaper  in  the  Brown- 
ville  section  of  Brooklyn,  focus 
of  much  Jewish  immigration  be¬ 
tween  1900  and  1914.  To  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  these  thou¬ 
sands  of  newcomers,  the  enter¬ 
prising  Weinberg  next  became  a 
home-builder. 


$90,000  Loss  in  1952 

The  Morning  Journal  had  an 
operating  loss  of  approximately 
$90,000  in  1952.  For  11  months 
(the  ratest  figures  available)  the 
Journal  and  its  weekly  magazine 
showed  a  gross  income  of  $1,126,- 
867.47,  from  which  was  deducted 
$252,861.51  for  commissions  and 
allowances,  leaving  an  operating 
income  of  $874,005.96.  Operating 
expense  for  11  months  was  $953,- 
834.  The  loss  for  11  months  was 
$79,828.  Display  advertising  for 
the  same  period  totaled  $555,- 
816.91;  classified  produced  $93,- 
598.03;  circulation  revenue  was 
$477,452.53.  Net  paid  circulation 
of  the  Journal  approximated  40,- 
000  at  the  time  of  the  purchase. 

Suspension  of  the  Journal  leaves 
only  two  major  Yiddish-language 
newspapers  in  New  York — the 
Day  and  the  Forward,  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday.  There  were  six 
or  more  Jewish  dailies  of  recog¬ 
nized  importance  in  the  city  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  when 
Morris  Weinberg,  founder,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Day, 
entered  newspaper  work. 

Emigrating  from  Russia  in 
1894,  Mr.  Weinberg  found  a  job 
as  copy  boy  on  the  Ahendblatt, 
then  an  important  foreign-lan¬ 
guage  daily.  By  1900  he  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  sufficient  capital  to 
start  the  Metropolitan  News  Com¬ 
pany,  a  distributing  organization 
which  has  for  many  years  handled 
the  circulation  of  New  York 


Founded  The  Day  in  1914 

In  1914,  he  founded  the  Day, 
with  the  stated  purpose  of  raising 
the  literary  and  journalistic  stan¬ 
dards  of  the  American  Jewish 
press,  employing  writers  who  had 
achieved  high  reputation  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  The 
new  paper,  liberal  Democratic, 
quickly  established  its  place  in 
competition  with  the  conservative 
and  orthodox  Morning  Journal 
and  the  Socialist  Forward,  as  well 
as  other  dailies  of  various  views. 

With  the  drastic  limits  imposed 
on  immigration  in  1924,  the 
source  of  new  readers  for  foreign 
language  newspapers  gradually 
dried  up.  Newspapers  without  a 
strong  editorial  grip  on  their  read¬ 
ers  disappeared  and  by  1940  only 
the  Day,  the  Forward,  and  the 
Jewish  Morning  Journal  remained 
in  the  Yiddish  field. 

Mr.  Weinberg  had  retired  from 
the  Day’s  ownership  in  1923, 
spending  the  next  18  years  in 
banking  and  building  enterprises. 
He  had  no  intention  of  returning 
to  journalism  when  he  received 
an  urgent  call  from  the  Day  in 
late  1941.  Eight  months  earlier, 
the  editorial  and  composing  room 
staffs  had  bought  the  paper  from 
the  estate  of  David  Shapiro,  Mr. 
Weinberg’s  former  associate.  Un¬ 
familiar  with  management  tech¬ 
niques,  the  new  owners  found 
their  task  complicated  by  a  strike 
of  the  paper’s  Guild  unit.  To  save 
the  paper,  the  owning  group 
called  upon  Mr.  Weinberg  to  re¬ 
sume  its  ownership  and  direction. 

He  agreed  reluctantly,  bound 
himself  to  accept  no  salary  for 
three  years  and  in  less  than  that 
period  had  the  paper  back  on  sol¬ 
id  ground.  Adjusting  internal  dif¬ 
ficulties,  he  also  won  back  dis¬ 
affected  readers  and  added  10,000 
circulation.  Now  well  past  70 
Xhis  exact  age  is  not  known  to 
his  associates)  Mr.  Weinberg  con¬ 
tinues  to  direct  both  editorial  and 
business  operations  of  the  paper. 

Rule  for  Evaluation 

Purchase  of  a  bankrupt  or  near¬ 
bankrupt  newspaper  by  a  more 
prosperous  competitor  was  re¬ 
ported  more  frequently  20  years 
ago  than  in  recent  times.  Few 
details  of  such  transactions  have 


ever  been  published.  Federal 
courts  and  newspaper  appraisers 
have  had  to  make  their  own  rules 
for  evaluation  of  the  goodwill  of 
a  newspaper  operated  without 
earnings  or  prospects  of  any.  This 
question  arose  again  last  year, 
when  a  group  of  former  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Morning  Journal 
sued  to  have  a  value  placed  on 
their  shares  while  the  paper  was 
being  published  under  trusteeship. 

It  had  suspended  publication  be¬ 
tween  April  11  and  Aug.  31, 
1951. 

Testifying  for  the  plaintiffs  in 
Federal  Court  in  New  York  in 
January,  1952,  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
former  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  valued  the  circulation  of 
the  Morning  Journal  at  $6.27  per 
subscriber  as  of  Aug.  31,  1951. 
He  noted  that  the  paper  had  had 
an  average  gross  income  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $1,000,000  for  each  of 
the  six  years  1945-1950,  and  that 
it  had  earned  a  net  profit  in  three 
of  those  years.  The  papier  had 
also  regained  a  circulation  of 
about  39,000  daily  and  36,000 
Sunday  after  its  16  weeks’  suspen¬ 
sion,  indicating  a  definite  hold  on 
the  conservative  orthodox  Jewish 
reader. 

The  witness  adduced  reported 
sale  prices  of  several  unprofitable 
English-language  dailies  during 
the  previous  20  years.  He  arrived 
at  an  average  value  in  these  trans¬ 
actions  of  approximately  $12.53 
per  unit  of  circulation,  but  he  told 
the  court  that  no  such  value  could 
be  applied  to  a  newspaper  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  Jewish 
Morning  Journal.  Arbitrarily  re¬ 
ducing  by  50  per  cent  the  average 
value  he  had  found  for  English- 
language  newspaper  circulation  of 
dailies  without  net  earnings,  he 
fixed  the  Morning  Journal’s  cir¬ 
culation  value  at  $6.27  per  sub¬ 
scriber. 

That  appraisal  would  have 
placed  a  theoretical  value  of  about 
$250,000  on  the  Morning  Jour¬ 
nal’s  name  and  goodwill,  exclus¬ 
ive  of  real  estate,  machinery,  and 
other  tangibles.  Judge  Sidney 
Sugarman  did  not  sustain  that 
valuation,  holding  that  the  good¬ 
will  of  a  newspaper  which  was 
not  operating  had  no  value.  De¬ 
cision  is  still  awaited  on  the  plain¬ 
tiffs’  appeal  from  that  ruling. 

Effort  at  Economy 
Considering  all  elements  in  the 
consideration  paid  by  the  Day  for 
the  name,  goodwill  and  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Morning  Journal,  the 
total  is  in  excess  of  $200,000,  Mr. 
Robb  said  this  week.  In  addition 
to  $133,000  cash  payment,  the 
new  owners  assumed  a  circulation 
liability  of  $60,000  to  $70,000, 
and  the  employment  of  15  addi¬ 
tional  writers  on  full  or  part  time. 
The  eventual  cost  of  that  provi¬ 
sion  had  not  been  settled  this 
week. 

Operation  of  the  Morning  Jour¬ 
nal  by  Trustee  Seligson  was 
marked  by  every  possible  effort 
at  economy,  Mr.  Jacobs  said.  As 


one  of  the  former  Journal  stoa- 
holders  party  to  the  suit,  he  hai 
kept  in  close  touch  with  tin 
Morning  Journal’s  situation.  No 
salaries  were  paid  under  tht 
trusteeship  for  top-level  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  paper’s  large  staff  of 
writers,  with  an  average  salary  of 
$100  per  week,  voluntarily  cat 
editorial  expenses  by  30  per  cent 
The  Hebrew  Typographical  Union 
and  the  Guild  unit  also  effected 
every  economy  possible  within 
their  contracts,  Mr.  Jacobs  said 
Without  reasonable  prospect! 
of  converting  continued  losses  to 
profit,  Mr.  Seligson  salvaged  the 
remaining  interests  for  the  paper'; 
creditor  by  sale  of  the  properts 
with  the  approval  of  Judge  Sug- 


The  combined  paper,  styled 
The  Day-Jewish  Journal,  claimed 
a  daily  circulation  of  more  than 
90,000,  which  it  is  offering  to 
vertisers  without  increase  in  ad¬ 
vertising  rates. 


Lawsuit  Seeks  Sale 
Of  Stock  to  Employes 

Bosion — An  equity  suit  filed  in 
Federal  Court  here  by  Paul  S. 
Walcott  of  New  London,  Conn 
seeks  to  compel  wider  distribution 
of  stock  in  the  Greenfield  (Mass.) 
Recorder  Publishing  Companr 
among  certain  employes. 

Mr.  Walcott  was  editor  cf  the 
Greenfield  Reforder-Gazette  for 
20  years  and  until  two  years  age 
he  was  vicepresident  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  He  is  the  larges: 
stockholder,  with  348  of  the  1,0.^ 
shares  of  common. 

His  action  is  directed  agains; 
Howard  C.  Rice,  president  of  the 
Greenfield  firm  and  also  publisher 
of  the  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reform¬ 
er,  and  H.  Irving  Jenks,  business 
manager,  treasurer  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Greenfield  newspaper 

The  complaint  asserts  that  Mr 
Rice,  who  owns  333  shares,  and 
Mr.  Jenks,  who  owns  229  shares, 
entered  into  a  trust  agreemeu: 
Dec.  31,  1951  which,  in  effeci. 
prevents  four  younger  executive; 
from  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a 
stock  participation  plan. 

In  connection  with  the  filing  of 
the  suit.  Mr.  Walcott  said  he  seeks 
relief  for  the  corporation  but  not 
for  himself  personally. 

A  second  phase  of  the  lawsuit 
deals  with  alleged  corporate  loans 
to  Mr.  Jenks  and  a  salary  paid  to 
him  “in  excess  of  the  fair  value 
of  compensation  for  his  services." 

I  he  complaint  states  that  Mr 
Jenks  received  $3,900  as  salary  in 
1933,  his  first  year  with  the  cor¬ 
poration,  and  presently  he  gt’' 
$11,300  plus  a  bonus. 

The  four  executives  who  would 
be  enabled  to  acquire  additional 
stock — each  now  has  25  shares- 
are  named  as:  Delmar  P.  Magoon. 
circulation  manager;  John  L- 
Broughan,  advertising  manage 
Harold  E.  Vanway,  editor;  nod 
Wayne  A.  Smith,  news  editor 
They  bought  their  shares  from  tlx 
estates  of  two  stockholders. 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper  • 


Bureau*s  Sales  Theme 
Gaining  All  the  Time 

By  Mather  C.  Wallis 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
sells  the  use  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers,  and  its  basic 
philosophy  is  embodied  in  the 
slogan  “All  Business  Is  Local.” 

It  is  with  this  theme  the  Bu¬ 
reau  tries  to  show  the  national 
advertiser  that  only  by  tailoring 
his  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  to  fit  market  opportunities 
can  he  move  his  products  with 
maximum  returns  for  his  dollars. 
This  is  one  phase  of  selling  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising  by 
the  Bureau.  The  other  is  trying  to 
instill  in  the  retailer  a  faith  in 
newspapers  strong  enough  to  get 
him  to  demand  newspaper  support 
from  the  manufacturer  whose 
goods  he  handles. 

According  to  Harold  S.  Barnes, 
the  Bureau’s  director,  there  are 
four  activities  directed  to  these 
ends  the  BoA  which  can  make 
for  increased  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  linage;  1 )  hard  staff  selling  of 
newspaper  use  by  the  Bureau 
staff,  2)  supplying  material  to 
help  member  newspapers  do  a 
better  job  themselves,  3)  acting 
as  a  catalytic  agent  in  developing 
a  more  unified  selling  approach 
on  the  part  of  all  organizations 
engaged  in  selling  newspapers,  and 
4)  acting  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
industry. 

All  four  of  these  endeavors 
have  met  with  success  in  the 
workings  of  the  Bureau.  To  at¬ 
test  to  this  fact.  Bureau  member¬ 
ships  have  increased  in  spite  of  a 
hike  in  membership  dues;  the 
newspaper  representatives,  aware 
of  the  Bureau’s  role  in  the  selling 
of  dailies,  have,  in  many  cases, 
voluntarily  increased  their  own 
dues;  the  “All  Business  Is  Local” 
theme  has  gained  and  is  gaining 
more  favorable  reaction  all  the 
time  from  publisher  and  advertis¬ 
er  alike.  This  oan  readily  be 
seen.  Mr.  Barnes  points  out,  in 
the  many  companies  which  have 
created  executive  marketing  posts 
in  realization  of  the  need  for  the 
study  and  knowledge  of  local 
market  conditions. 

Mr.  Barnes  says  also  that  a  big 
area  of  improvement  in  which  he 
believes  Bureau  activity  has 
helped  is  in  the  newspapers’  in¬ 
creasing  tendency  to  act  more  in 
concert  in  selling  the  medium 
than  ever  before. 

This  sales  organization,  which 
is  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  in¬ 
cludes  within  its  structure  all  the 
tools  necessary  in  the  business  of 
selling  the  newspaper — a  national 
sales  staff  armed  with  facts  gath¬ 


(No.  3  in  a  series  on  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  services  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.) 


ered,  sifted,  weighed,  checked, 
compared  and  assembled  by  a  re¬ 
search  department  which  are  in 
turn  prepared  as  presentations  by 
the  promotion  department.  These 
are  shown  to  advertisers  and  com¬ 
prise  a  prime  tool  of  the  Bureau’s 
sales  department. 

But  the  organization  does  far 
more;  salesmen  are  available  to 
help  the  advertiser  and  advertising 
agencies  map  a  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  program  that  sells  goods; 
the  research  department  provides 
facts  to  agency  and  advertiser, 
newspaper  and  representative  to 
help  in  the  constant  search  for 
more  effective  ways  of  using 
newspaper  advertising. 

The  retail  department  puts  out 
studies  newspapermen  can  use  to 
promote  better  and  more  effective 
retail  newspaper  advertising,  and 
the  field  director  holds  clinics  for 
newspaper  groups  desiring  infor¬ 
mation  on  use  of  Bureau  supplied 
material. 

The  BoA  makes  its  own  mar¬ 
ket  analyses  and  compiles  its  own 
statistical  information  as  well  as 
having  available  market  reports 
and  studies  made  by  member 
newspapers.  It  watches  with  a 
keen  and  sometimes  unbelieving 
eye  claims  of  other  media  and 
refutes  them  when  the  occasion 
demands.  Members  get  periodic 
mailings  and  services  ranging 
from  compendiums  of  market 
and  advertising  information  to 
little  monthly  fact  sheets  and  ads 
to  help  the  newspapers  sell  their 
own  white  space. 

But  there  is  one  thing  the  Bu¬ 
reau  definitely  will  not  do.  It  will 
not  recommend  to  an  advertiser 
one  newspaper  over  another. 

With  its  1,000  members,  the 
Bureau  represents  almost  two- 
thirds  of  all  dailies  in  the  country 
and  nearly  all  newspapers  of  over 
2.S.000  circulation. 

The  chief  administrative  officer. 
Mr.  Barnes,  is  appointed  by  the 
board  of  directors  and  supervises, 
through  his  lieutenants,  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  BoA. 
He  is  answerable  to  the  board 
and  maintains  contact  with  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  executive  level.  He 
keeps  the  same  sort  of  higher 
echelon  contact  with  agencies  and 
advertisers. 

Another  field  of  action  for  Mr. 
Barnes  is  getting  out  a  monthly 
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Director  Harold  S.  Barnes  looks 
over  a  Bureau  presentation. 

newsletter,  CJenerul  Report.  This, 
goes  to  member  papers  and  is 
confidential.  It  contains  informa¬ 
tion  on  Bureau  sales  activity,  news 
of  advertisers,  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns.  other  media,  and  general 
news  of  the  industry.  Sometimes 
a  special  issue  is  sent  out  if  a 
mid-month  hot  spot  Ls  found. 

Answerable  to  Mr.  Barnes  is 
William  A.  Greene,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  and  executive  vicepresident, 
who  is  also  appointed  by  the 
board.  His  duties  are  those  of 
second  in  command,  and  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  development.  William 
W.  Smith,  the  general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  John  C.  Ottinger.  Jr.,  and 
the  field  director,  Allen  B.  Sikes, 
all  report  to  him.  He  is  then, 
nominal  head  of  those  three  sec¬ 
tions  and  is  one  short  of  the  top 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  rou¬ 
tine  operations  of  the  Bureau. 
(S'e.xt  week:  .Sales  development 
and  clinics.) 


Penn.  Bank  Manual 
PraisesNewspapeis 

Harrisburg.  Pa. — High  praise 
for  newspaper  advertising  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  manual  titled  “A 
Minimum  Public  Relations  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Banks”  issued  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Bankers  AsstKiation. 

Discussing  the  various  media 
that  banks  can  use.  the  manual 
states: 

"Newspapers  are  the  most 
widely  used  advertising  medium 
among  banks  and  have  been  for 
many  years.  Since  most  people 
are  “eye-minded,”  they  retain  this 
visual  form  of  advertising  more 
easily  than  radio  messages. 

“Usually  the  circulation  is 
pretty  well  restricted  to  your  own 
area:  you  can  increase  the  size 
of  your  message  when  you  have 
something  important  to  say,  and 
reduce  or  omit  advertisements  in 
cases  where  this  seems  necessary. 

“When  you  purchase  newspaper 
space,  you  are  buying  known  cir¬ 
culation.” 


Dailies  To  Get 
Bulk  of  Banks' 
Upped  Ad  $ 

Advertising  expenditures  by 
banks  will  ,  reach  a  record  high 
during  1953,  with  the  largest 
share  of  the  advertising  dollar  de¬ 
voted  to  encouragement  of  thrift 
and  savings,  the  annual  survey  of 
commercial  bank  advertising 
plans  conducted  by  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  New  York 
City,  indicates.  The  results  of  the 
survey  were  released  this  week. 

According  to  the  survey,  the 
nation’s  commercial  banks  will 
spend  an  estimated  $61 -million 
on  advertising  their  services  dur¬ 
ing  1953,  an  increase  of  about 
$  13-million  over  last  year  and 
more  than  double  the  advertising 
expenditures  of  1946. 

The  survey  also  asked  banks 
what  media  they  planned  to  use 
for  their  advertising  during  the 
coming  year.  Results  show  that 
newspapers  will  receive  the  larg¬ 
est  part  of  bank  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures,  followed  in  order  by 
printed  literature,  calendars, 
lobby  displays,  radio,  letters,  win¬ 
dow  display,  specialties,  outdoor 
billboards,  movie  and  theater, 
car  and  bus  cards,  and  television. 

The  placing  of  top  emphasis  on 
thrift  and  savings  advertising  for 
the  second  consecutive  year  re¬ 
flects  growing  recognition  by 
banks  of  the  vast  importance  of 
savings  both  to  the  banking  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  the  nation’s  economy. 
The  first  ABA  survey  in  1946 
showed  thrift  in  tenth  place  as 
far  as  emphasis  was  concerned. 
In  succeeding  years,  the  postwar 
inflation  spotlighted  the  value  of 
savings  in  maintaining  a  stable 
economy;  and  banks  began  to  de¬ 
vote  increasing  advertising  space 
to  the  subject,  until  thrift  ads 
Ux)k  first  position  in  1952.  The 
continuance  of  thrift  ads  in  top 
position  in  the  year  ahead,  along 
with  the  increased  advertising 
budgets,  shows  that  the  banks 
are  going  to  make  a  strong  bid 
for  an  even  larger  share  of  the 
savings  business  during  1953. 

The  ABA  survey  of  commer¬ 
cial  bank  advertising  does  not,  of 
course,  include  the  nation’s  sav¬ 
ings  banks,  which  devote  a  large 
part  of  their  advertising  to  thrift. 

Following  savings  in  the  em¬ 
phasis  they  are  to  receive  during 
1953  are  checking  accounts,  auto 
loans,  personal  loans,  mortgage 
loans,  and  farm  production  loans. 
■ 

New  Rep  Appointed 

The  Rome  (Ga.)  News-Tribune 
has  appointed  Newspapers  South, 
Inc..  Memphis,  Tenn.,  as  national 
advertising  representatives. 
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Drive  Designed 
To  Boost  Tie-in 
Wine  Ad  Copy 

By  Campbell  Watson 
San  Francisco  —  Tripled  im¬ 
pact  is  expected  when  the  Wine 
Advisory  Board  releases  its 
Spring  campaign  (E&P,  Jan.  24, 
page  20)  in  concentrated  form 
and  to  an  increased  number  of 
newspapers,  officials  here  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  one-two-three  blows  will  be 
provided  by  tie-in  copy  both  from 
retail  outlets  and  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  brand  outlets. 

Newspapers  have  the  top  role 
in  the  California  Spring  Wine 
Show  scheduled  for  April  with  50 
more  dailies  carrying  the  W.\B 
advertising  than  during  Wine  Dis¬ 
covery  Month.  The  total  list  will 
include  192  dailies  in  116  cities. 

$500,000  “Show” 

The  $500,000  Spring  Wine 
Show'  will  be  the  biggest  seasonal 
industry  campaign  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  wine  growers’  advertising 
history,  WAB  offices  advised. 

“The  concentration  of  a  gen¬ 
erous  part  of  the  industry’s  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  budget  during 
the  single  month  of  October  last 
year  showed  that  such  concen¬ 
trated  drive-pattern  would  produce 
the  maximum  tie-in  advertising  by 
California  wine  brands  as  well  as 
by  wholesalers  and  retailers,”  re¬ 
ports  Edmund  A.  Rossi,  manager, 
WAB. 

“The  result  was  that  National 
Wine  Week  and  Wine  Discovery 
Month  developed  a  far  greater 
concerted  selling  impact  upon 
consumers  in  that  one  month 
than  either  the  Board  alone  or  a 
single  California  wine  brand  could 
purchase  through  advertising.  By 
adopting  companion  themes  to 
Board  advertising,  wine  brand 
producers  and  wine  sellers  mul¬ 
tiply  the  effectiveness  of  their  own 
ad  budgets,”  he  emphasized. 

Continuity  Provision 
Continuity  will  be  effected 
•hrough  a  carry-over  in  theme. 
The  October  campaign  invited 
Americans  to  discover  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  wine.  The  April  advertis¬ 
ing  (via  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.)  will  stress  that  “Americans 
are  discovering  wine  .  .  .  wine  has 
arrived  in  the  American  home 
.  .  .  California  wines  are  heavily 
favored.”  A  JWT  survey  of  bev¬ 
erage  preferences  backs  these 
statements. 

The  WAB  California  wine  ads 
will  be  of  600,  800  and  1,000 
lines  in  192  daily  newspapers.  The 
addition  of  50  dailies  for  this 
campaign  expands  the  campaign 
to  smaller  cities  left  off  the  142- 
newspaper  list  of  last  October. 
Then  the  newspaper  expenditure 
totalled  slightly  more  than  $201,- 
000  of  a  $400,000  budget. 


Newspaper 


Stanley  Heads  Ad 
Staff  of  Defender 

Chicago  —  Frank  L.  Stanley, 
vicepresident  of  Defender  Publi¬ 
cations  and  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Defender,  has  as¬ 
sumed  his  new  duties  as  director 
of  advertising  of  the  Chicago  De¬ 
fender. 

Mr.  Stanley  will  supervise  all 
local  advertising  for  the  Chicago 
Defender  and  direct  the  Midwest 
national  advertising  office  of  De¬ 
fender  Publications.  His  work  in 
national  advertising  will  be  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  New  York 
office  of  Defender  Publications 
which  is  headed  by  Charles  P. 
Browning,  also,  a  vicepresident  of 
Defender  Publications. 


In  the  magazine  field,  WAB 
will  use  two-page  spreads  in  Life, 
Collier’s  and  McCall’s  in  late 
March  and  early  April.  The  news¬ 
paper  copy  links  into  the  maga¬ 
zine  displays  by  carrying  a  reprint 
of  the  Life  ad  with  an  invitation 
to  visit  one’s  own  wine  retailer. 
Three  issues  each  of  New  Yorker, 
Holiday  and  Gourmet  will  carry 
ads  describing  California’s  vari¬ 
etal  wines. 

“Selector  Offered 
The  give-away  use,  by  retailers, 
of  the  “Wine  Selector”  will  be 
repeated  in  April.  This  accordion¬ 
like  leaflet  describes  the  use  and 
service  of  the  eight  most  popular 
California  wine  types.  Store  dis¬ 
play  cards,  banners  and  pennants 
also  will  be  used. 

California  Wine  advertising  re¬ 
leases  are  carefully  prepared  to 
meet  conditions  in  the  individual 
states.  The  WAB  copy  problems 
include  those  of  monopoly  states, 
where  all  alcoholic  beverages  are 
retailed  through  liquor  commis¬ 
sion-operated  package  stores. 

Where  independent  operation  is 
unrestrained,  the  cumulative 
punch  of  the  WAB  campaign, 
when  coupled  with  the  retailer 
and  the  private  brand  advertising 
is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Ter¬ 
ence  Carolyn,  package  store  op¬ 
erator  of  Cumberland,  Md. 

Prize-winner’s  Formula 
Mr.  Carolyn  recently  won  top 
award  among  all  U.  S.  wine  deal¬ 
ers  for  his  wine  merchandising 
during  National  Wine  Week.  He 
credits  personal  salesmanship  and 
the  cumulative  advantages  of  his 
own  and  national  wine  advertis¬ 
ing  with  a  150  per  cent  increase 
in  -his  wine  sales  during  that 
week,  WAB  reports.  His  week’s 
sales  totalled  225  cases  of  wine. 

In  obtaining  the  audience  for 
his  personal  salesmanship  efforts, 
Mr.  Carolyn  used  a  series  of 
newspaper  ads.  One  advertise¬ 
ment  devoted  entirely  to  wine  ran 
six  columns. 

Mr.  Carolyn  also  used  nine 
spot  radio  ads  on  two  local  sta¬ 


tions,  a  direct  mail  card  good  for 
two  miniature  bottles  of  wine,  an 
advertised  offer  of  a  free  eight- 
piece  set  of  wine  stemware  with 
each  case  purchased,  a  special 
window  display  and  store  ban¬ 
ners. 

The  formula,  Mr.  Carolyn  told 
WAB,  is:  display  plus  advertising 
plus  salesmanship  times  drama 
equals  sales  plus  profits.  He  re¬ 
duced  htis  formula  down  to  one 
word,  “work.” 

WAB  has  reduced  its  basic 
Spring  drive  down  to  a  concen¬ 
trated  campaign,  knowing  produc¬ 
tion  units  in  the  industry  and  in¬ 
dividual  retailers  will  join  in  the 
one-two-three  punch  which  mean 
more  sales  and  more  profits  for 
the  industry  and  its  components, 
officials  stressed. 

■ 

Scripps-Howard  Study 
Of  Groceries  Issued 

Copies  of  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers’  13-city  combined  re¬ 
port  of  the  sixth  annual  Grocery 
Product  Distribution  Survey  are 
now  available,  according  to  Har¬ 
old  Riesz,  director  of  promotion 
and  research. 

The  latest  report  contains  68 
different  classifications  of  grocery 
store  products  —  two  more  than 
last  year.  Aluminum  foil  and 
wax  paper  are  the  new  additions. 

Mr.  Riesz  points  out  that  one 
major  change  made  in  the  study 
was  the  gathering  of  data  on  the 
distribution  of  27  brands  of  drug 
store  merchandise;  25  kitchen 
utensil  items  and  17  kitchen  ap¬ 
pliances. 

“Thus,”  adds  Mr.  Riesz,  “we 
have  some  very  specific  informa¬ 
tion  on  products  that  were  for¬ 
merly  foreign  to  grocery  stores 
but  which,  in  many  instances, 
now  have  distribution  of  better 
than  50  per  cent. 

“In  the  68  classifications 
checked  we  found  over  10,000 
different  brands.  Last  year  (66 
classifications)  we  found  9,781. 
When  we  deduct  the  classifications 
(aluminum  foil,  wax  paper)  added 
in  1952  we  find  the  number  of 
brands  increased  to  10,137  or  3.6 
per  cent. 

Copies  of  the  report  and  analy¬ 
sis  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
Mr.  Riesz,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  New  York  City. 

■ 

NBBB  Reports  Record 
Number  Ad  Changes 

The  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  Inc.,  brought  more  cases 
of  questionable  advertising  and 
selling  practices  to  a  successful 
conclusion  during  1952  than  in 
any  previous  year,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  Kenneth  B. 
Willson,  NBBB  president. 

Details  of  this  phase  of  the 
Bureau’s  activities  are  set  forth 
in  its  January  news  bulletin  which 
cites  examples  of  corrections  vol¬ 
untarily  made  by  various  adver¬ 
tisers. 


Texas  Admen 
Eye  New  Plan 
For  Grocery 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  —  Practical 
means  of  training  students  in  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  University  of  Tex¬ 
as,  School  of  Journalism,  were 
outlined  to  the  Texas  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers  Association 
at  its  winter  meeting  here  by  Er¬ 
nest  Sharpe,  associate  professor 
of  advertising. 

In  addition  to  regular  courses, 
he  said,  extra-curricular  means 
were  employed  to  round  out  the 
training  of  advertising  majors.  In¬ 
ternships,  selling  advertising  on 
student  publications,  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  activities  of  Alpha  Delta 
Sigma,  professional  advertising 
fraternity,  were  three  of  the  best 
ways. 

A  new  project  being  developed 
this  spring  by  ADS  members  will 
plan  and  carry  out  the  advertising 
program  of  a  large  supermarket 
in  Austin.  A  complete  study  of 
the  store  operation,  trade  area  cov¬ 
ered,  location,  and  other  factors, 
is  being  made  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  store. 

A  new  approach  to  grocery  ad¬ 
vertising  is  being  used.  Limited  to 
approximately  one-half  page  per 
week  in  the  local  newspaper,  the 
advertising  will  adopt  the  style  of 
a  tabloid  newspaper.  The  top  half 
of  the  space  will  be  devoted  to 
news  stories  and  headlines  mainly 
about  the  community  in  which  the 
supermarket  is  located,  with  some 
food  news  and  a  regular  short 
feature  which  will  play  up  one  of 
the  employes  each  week.  The  low¬ 
er  half  of  the  space  will  be  in  the 
traditional  style  of  grocery  store 
advertising,  emphasizing  item  and 
price. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the 
Association,  J.  T.  La  Roque,  Abi¬ 
lene  Reporter-News,  was  elected 
president,  succeeding  J.  H.  Land¬ 
ers,  Temple  Telegram. 

■ 

Newspapers  in  Role 
Of  Welcome  Salesman 

Minneapolis  —  More  than  100 
persons  attended  the  annual  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  conference  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 
The  theme  was  “The  Newspaper: 
The  only  Salesman  the  Customer 
Pays  to  Call  Every  Day.” 

John  Moffett,  Star  and  Tribune 
advertising  director,  unveiled  a  six- 
by-eight-foot  photo  mural  show¬ 
ing  a  housewife  picking  up  her 
daily  newspaper  from  her  front 
stoop. 

Each  staff  member  and  guest 
received  a  nickel  glued  to  a  brass 
fastener  to  wear  in  his  lapel,  as  a 
reminder  that  each  subscriber 
pays  that  nickel  to  have  the  news¬ 
paper  with  its  advertising  and  news 
delivered  to  his  home  every  day. 

Clyde  Bedell,  advertising  con¬ 
sultant,  urged  more  attention  to 
ad  copy. 
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71%  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s  daily  circulation  in  Greater  Cleveland 
reaches  families  that  account  for  73.9%  of  the  city’s  retail  sales.* 

In  addition  to  blanketing  Cleveland's  effective  buyers,  the  Plain  Dealer 
advertiser  gets  a  valuable  bonus — dominant  coverage  of  the 
rich  26-county  adjacent  area  that  constitutes  the  Plain  Dealer’s 
famous  2-in-l  market. ..feo/A  for  one  low  cost. 


*Toul  Sales  .  $1,733,424,000  Drugs . $56,838,000 

Food  .  .  .  458,874,000  Furn.,  Hsld.,  Radio  85,680,000 

Gen.  Mdse.  .  263,872,000  IFigur*,  — Salas  Monagament  Survey, 
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CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 
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A  trio  of  special 
NEA  features  to  bring 
inspiration,  interest 
and  enjoyment 
to  your  readers  .  .  . 


Spiriliml  Q)iarij 
for  £enl 


A  day-by-Hay  inspirational 
guide  for  the  Lenten  sea¬ 
son.  Feb.  18  to  April  -t, 
featuring  40  brief  messages 
by  civic  and  religious 
leaders. 


The  Magic  Egg 


Special  Easter  Strip  star¬ 
ring  THE  LITTLE  PEO¬ 
PLE.  Walt  Scott’s  captivat¬ 
ing  characters  of  Sundav 
comics  and  Christmas  Strip 
fame.  18  delightful  releases. 
March  16  to  April  4. 


Bugs  Bunny 
Coloring  Contest 


Return  engagement  of  a 
record-breaking  reader  re¬ 
sponse  feature,  with  all  new 
drawings  for  children  to 
color  in  pre-Easter  promo¬ 
tion  contest. 


Three  more  DIVIDENDS 
at  NO  EXTRA  COST  in< 
the  NEA  FULL  SERVICE 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 

1200  West  Third  St.  Cleveland, 0. 
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Consumer  Surveys  Aid 
Ad  Selling— Dennett 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


national  and  local  levels,  he  said. 

Ken  Dennett,  is  a  native  Bos¬ 
tonian,  who  “came  West”  as  a 
boy  of  12.  He  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  and  started  his 
selling  career  in  the  used  car  busi¬ 
ness  in  Chicago  in  1920.  In 
those  days  South  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue  was  “auto  row”  in  the  Windy 
City,  he  recalled. 

A  young  classified  ad  salesman 


I 


Chicago — Newspapers  in  cities  veloped  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  ,  vi-v,, -v 

of  50,000  or  more  population  are  tising  and  the  American  Associa-  ^  adverdsing  manager  of^tL 
going  to  have  to  develop  and  tion  of  Newspaper  Representa-  t  k  \  n  ^  iv. 

maintain  some  tives,  said  Mr  Dennett  Too 

.  ■  -  -  ,  ,  ...  nett  for  used  car  advertising  in 

many  good  _  sales  presentations  j^e  Tribune.  Red  convinced  Ken 


maintain  some 
kind  of  consum¬ 
er  buying  survey 
to  furnish  na¬ 
tional  advertisers 
with  information 
they  need  to 
make  better  use 
of  their  ad  dol¬ 
lars,  says  Ken 
Dennett,  Chicago 
manager  of 
O’Mara  &  Orms- 
b  e  e  ,  publishers’ 
representatives. 


f  •  «  1.  ■  IT  A.*  t  J  A  ttiUUllC.  VV/liVllJWvU  IVVU 

which  are  being  effectively  used  at  ,,  ,,  ^  .u. 

.-Ill  11  j  4  that  the  grass  was  greener  on  the 

the  national  level,  are  allowed  to  *  . .  i- 


,,  At-  ’tu  ’e  newspaper  side,  so  Dennett  joined 

gather  dust  in  the  newspapers  ^ 


home  office,  he  remarked.  .  j^22 

“National  advertising  depart-  diversified  exoerience  in 

ments  of  newspapers  have  got  to  ,  .  ,^1 

,4  tuJ  14,44,1  Classified,  retail  and  national,  cov- 


keep  on  hammering  at  the  local 

11,  ,  ,u  4  A  ering  an  eight-year  period  with 

level  to  stop  the  requests  made  Mr  n,4nn4..» 


.cvc.  U.C  -chucms  ..  au.  Tribune,  Mr.  Dennett  joined 

by  dealers  for  i^dio  and  tele-  i 


vision.  Newspapers  must  keep  „ 
their  fences  mended  in  their  own  „  u  i 
backyards."  Brownhol 

Another  “must”  in  Mr.  Den-  '  r. 


Orncsbee.  He  succeeded  Les 
Brownholtz  as  Chicago  O&O  man¬ 
ager  in  1940.  The  Chicago  office 
covers  22  Midwestern  states,  from 


Mr.  Dennett  pointed  out  that  nett’s  book  is  that  national  ad-  Cincinnati  to  Denver. 


some  form  of  consumer  survey  is  vertising  salesmen,  both  represen-  i-  rw.nn„ft  !n  "n-z-rnt  vears. 
now  fostered  by  newspapers  in  tatives  and  newspaper  staffers,  ^ 

upwards  of  40  cities,  including  should  learn  more  about  compet- 

^en  papers  represented  by  O&O  ing  media  so  they  can  intelligently  ^^Ifalfa  Sf  the  Lmmer  “on 

This  type  of  consumer  research  discuss  such -media  with  manufac-  .i,,,,..-.  Ki.n\  farm  n/-ar  1  ihertv- 

provides  up-to-date  information  turers  and  their  agency  account  i,:_ 

*1,,*  j _ _  14  j  _  =■  .»  ville.  Ill.,  also  permits  him  to  en- 

that  IS  fundamental  to  an  adver-  men.  .  .  ’  _  T.  roidn. 


riser’s  selling  problems,  he  ex 

analyzing  our  compe-  “family" with‘‘“thek 

A  Great  “Door  Opener'  asserted.  We  need  to  ^  horses.  The  whole  family 

“It’s  the  greatest  ‘door  opener’  ^n»«th>ng  about  the  com-  horseback  riding,  which 

for  the  newspaper  advertising  .  coverage  of  jjgj,  ^  "Roy  Rogers”  with 

salesman  that  1  know  of,”  de-  his  representative  friends  who 

dared  Mr.  Dennett.  “If  the  sales-  our  own  case  more  effectively  P  ^he  K-D 

man  uses  the  information  the  background  information  „ 

right  way,  he’s  bound  to  make  a  by  a  more  cosmo- 

fu^r  r^ric^v  ‘•’^wron^^h;  Ex-NewsmoH  Opens 

selling  side  are  all  too^rone  not  P'-oblems.  he  said  Such  WeSt  CoOSt  Agency 

‘adviSse'rf  Sns  S'nroWems  i"  “fiS’’  discu^ioSs  whJ  ^  Charles  Bowes,  formerly  U« 

forTif  m.vi  r  44,11  agency  media  men  who  have  had  Angeles  manager  of  Ruthrauff  & 

fore  we  make  a  call.  We  need  to  ^nerience  with  all  tvoes  of  media  -  announces  the  open- 

fortify  ourselves  before  we  can  *  media.  ^  advertising  agency 


r  1  •  joy  his  one  big  hobby — raising 

We  are  making  a  woeful  mis-  Weekends  find  the 


Dennett  family  with  their  dogs 
and  horses.  The  whole  family 


come  to  see  him  at  the  K-D 
“ranch.” 


I  hope  to  sell  intelligently  and  con-  „..V4„..  _ _ 

I  structively.”  Specialists  Needed  ^vith  offices  in  Los  Angeles. 

I  Ken  Dengiett.  who  has  been  sell-  There  is  also  a  growing  need  Mr.  Bowes  was  with  Ruthrauff 
ing  newspaper  advertising  for  for  more  specialists  in  the  field  4  Ryan  in  Los  Angeles  nearly  10 
nearly  30  years — the  last  22  years  of  national  selling — salesmen  who  years  as  account  executive  and 
in  the  national  field  as  an  O&O  are  thoroughly  informed  in  major  lajgr  branch  manager. ,  Before 
man,  also  sees  the  need  for  closer  advertising  classifications,  such  as  joining  R.&R.,  he  headed  the  Los 
teamwork  between  the  national  ad  food,  drug,  cosmetic,  automotive,  Angeles  office  of  Gerth-Pacific 
representative  and  the  newspaper  appliance  (hard  lines)  and  fash-  advertising  agency  and  operated 
at  the  local  level.  Such  coordi-  ion  (soft  lines),  he  pointed  out.  own  agency  in  Los  Angeles, 
nation  is  needed,  he  said,  to  off-  Such  specialization  can  be  extend-  \  former  newspaper  man,  he 
set  the  vigorous  efforts  being  ed  into  knowing  the  cooperative  served  as  reporter  on  the  Denver 
made  by  magazines,  television  and  advertising  programs  of  national  (Colo.)  Post  and  Oklahoma  City 
radio  for  an  increasingly  -  larger  advertisers,  he  said,  so  that  news-  (Okla.)  Daih  Oklahoman  and 
share  of  the  national  advertiser’s  papers  can  take  advantage  of  such  editor  and  publisher  of  the 


ing  of  a  new  advertising  agency 
known  as  Charles  Bowes  Adver¬ 
tising  with  offices  in  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  Bowes  was  with  Ruthrauff 


dollar.  plans  by  getting  retailers  and  dis-  Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Ob- 

“I  for  one  don’t  agree  with  the  tributors  to  use  co-op  ad  funds  server. 
self-appointed  critics  of  newspa-  more  effectively.  ’  ■ 

f)er  representatives  that  we  don’t  Mr.  Dennett  emphasized  that  'T  iv^r*  OlrfTV 

know  how  to  sell  in  today’s  highly  newspapers  cannot  rely  on  the  S  l<iver  uy 

competitive  field,”  he  asserted.  Bureau  of  Advertising  or  the  Two  years  ago.  Federal  Trade 
“The  caliber  of  selling  done  by  group  efforts  of  AANR  to  do  the  Commission  ruled  that  Carter 
representatives  today  is  far  ahead  major  selling  of  their  medium.  Products,  Inc.,  makers  of  Carter’s 
of  that  done  20  years  ago.  We’ve  Newspapers,  through  their  na-  Little  Liver  Pills,  delete  any  refer- 
got  to  keep  on  improving,  how-  tional  ad  departments,  must  work  ence  to  liver  in  its  advertising 
ever,  to  keep  ahead  of  other  me-  more  closely  with  their  represen-  (E&P,  April  7,  p.  16,  ’51).  Last 
dia.  We  also  need  the  help  of  tatives,  he  repeated,  citing  the  an-  week,  the  ruling  was  upset  by  the 
our  newspapers  on  the  home-  nual  sales  conference  of  national  U.  S.  (Tourt  of  Appeals,  for  the 
front."  ad  managers  with  O&O  represen-  Ninth  Circuit.  That  means  Car- 

Newspapers  should  make  better  tatives.  Such  conferences  help  to  ter  can  once  again  use  the  word 
use  of  the  sales  presentations  de-  coordinate  selling  efforts  at  the  “liver”  in  describing  its  pills. 
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exduuvB  Advertising  Kaprvientafives ;  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C,  Murray  Hill  2-5838;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Represent  olives :  FITZPATRICK 
B  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Disney Y  Peter  Pan*  Gets 
$25-Million  Tie-In  Campaign 


Walt  Disney's  “Peter  Pan,” 
an  RKO  Radio  Picture  release, 
which  had  its  world  premiere  Feb¬ 
ruary  5  in  Chicago,  with  pre-re¬ 
lease  engagements  throughout  the 
country  scheduled  to  begin  Feb¬ 
ruary  II,  is  being  backed  by  an 
unprecedented  $25,000,000  adver- 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


Using  and  merchandising  tie-in 
campaign.  Newspapers  are  slated 
to  receive  a  handsome  slice  of  the 
Pan  pie. 

Ad  tie-ins  will  represent  a  total 
expenditure  of  more  than  $5,000,- 
000  by  12  national  advertisers,  10 
of  which  plan  to  use  newspaper 
space  at  both  national  and  local 
levels. 

These  advertisers,  their  prod¬ 
ucts  and  plans  for  using  news¬ 
papers  are: 

•  RCA  Victor.  (Peter  Pan  al¬ 
bum  and  single  records) — Six  hun¬ 
dred  line  ads  for  key  city  markets 
plus  special  Peter  Pan  co-op  dealer 
ads. 

•  Derby  Foods,  Inc.:  (Peter  Pan 
peanut  butter)--A  Derby-Disney 
jar  cap  promotion  will  be  bally- 


hooed  in  one-third  page  color  ad 
February  22  in  Puck  and  March 
8  in  Metro  Comics. 

•  International  Shoe  Co.: 
(“Weather  Bird”  shoes)  —  Four- 
color,  half-page  ads  in  60  Sunday 
comic  sections  during  March  and 
April  plus  coop  mats  to  5,000 
local  dealers. 

•  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.: 
(Peter  Pan  chlorophyll  soap) — In¬ 
tensive  campaign  in  conjunction 
with  release  of  film  in  local  areas, 
plus  large-space  insertions  (many 
in  two-colors)  in  leading  dailies 
throughout  U.  S.) 

•  Admiral  Corp.:  Will  tie  in 
Peter  Pan  theme  with  several  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  February  and  March  Ad¬ 
miral  will  run  page  ads  in  about 
80  of  the  largest  newspapers  in 
the  nation.  These  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  co-op  dealer  ads. 

•  Woman's  Home  Companion: 
(March  issue  will  be  loaded  with 
Peter  Pan  theme)  —  Newspaper 
mats  by  magazine  will  be  featuring 
Peter  Pan  party  mentioned  in 
issue. 

•  W.  T.  Grant  Co.:  (stores  will 
carry  complete  line  of  Peter  Pan 
merchandise)— Store  managers  will 
receive  newspaper  mats  for  local 
use  about  the  end  of  February. 


Dear  Mr.  Publisher: 

IT'S  TIM[  for  a  CHiGE’ 


33,927,549  vofed  for  it  in  November— 
Now  il  just  requires  you  and  me!! 

-  •  - 


Who. . . . 


Successful  28-year-old  newsman  with 
three  years  editorial  experience  on 
large  metropolitan  daily. 


What... 


Seeks  job  in  business  department  and 
chance  for  promotions  which  might  lead 
to  newspaper  management. 


When.. 

Where. 


Immediately,  or  as  soon  as  convenient 

•  to  my  prospective  employer — and  my 
present  one. 

On  a  small  or  medium-sized  daily  any- 

*  where  in  the -United  States. 


Because  of  personality  and  inclination 
•  •  •  •  I  believe  I  could  make  a  vital  contribu¬ 
tion  to  your  paper. 


f  await  your  reply  at: 

Editor  and  Publisher  Box  522 


•  Independent  Grocers’  Alli¬ 
ance:  (Food  chain)— Will  run  1,- 
987  half-and  full-page  ads  ac¬ 
ross  the  country  on  March  5. 

•  Seligman  &  Latz,  Inc.:  (Na¬ 
tional  chain  of  beauty  shops) — 
General  ad  release  tieing  in  Peter 
Pan  hairdo  will  hit  around  Febru¬ 
ary  15  in  119  cities,  covering  129 
beauty  salons.  Ads  will  run  700 
to  1,000  lines;  will  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times.  About  70 
more  stores  will  join  in  campaign 
about  March  1.  These  additional 
stores  will  run  four  ads  in  119 
cities,  a  total  of  476  ads  in  major 
cities  from  February  1  to  March 
1.  If  Peter  Pan  hairdo  proves  pop¬ 
ular,  chain  will  continue  news¬ 
paper  push  through  Spring. 

•  Borgennicht  Bros.,  Inc.-Far- 
ragut  Co.:  (Peter  Pan  dresses  and 
sun  suits  respectively)— Will  offer 
six  different  ad  mats  for  use  in 
local  newspapers. 

Biggest  Newspaper  Drive 
In  Krueger  Brewing  History 

The  G.  Krueger  Brewing  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  1953  advertising 
program  (via  Grey  Advertising 
Agency)  will  be  concentrated  in 
local  newspapers.  Approximately 
85  per  cent  of  the  total  media 
budget  has  been  car-marked  for 
newspapers.  The  new  schedule  is 
by  far  the  most  intensive  in  the 
brewery's  96-year  history. 

In  order  to  concentrate  in  their 
major  markets  and  to  insure  the 
most  efficient  use  of  every  ad  dol¬ 
lar,  Krueger  will  use  saturation 
schedules  in  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  supplemented  in 
manv  markets  by  radio  and  out¬ 
door  paint  locations. 

In  New  Jersey  alone,  Krueger 
will  use  25  dailies  and  21  weeklies. 

Harvester  R-Line  Trucks 
Get  Major  Newspaper  Push 

International  Harvester  Co., 
Chicago,  is  using  1,166  dailies 
and  3,027  weeklies  to  spearhead 
an  announcement  and  follow-up 
drive  for  its  new  R-line  of  motor 
trucks.  A  total  of  4,086,000 
lines  of  newspaper  advertising  (via 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.)  will  be 
used  during  February. 

The  introductory  campaign  in¬ 
cluded  1,500,  1,000  and  600-line 
ads  in  dailies  and  weeklies  this 
week.  Additional  large  space  will 
be  used  in  follow-up  insertions. 

Newspapers  Get  Bulk 
Of  New  Austin  Ads 

Austin  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.  (Eng¬ 
land),  has  just  introduced  in  this 
country  its  new  Model  A-30 
“Seven.”  Advertising  (via  Hew¬ 
itt,  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather)  will 
appear  in  about  120  newspapers 
across  the  country,  though  main 
markets  for  the  product  are  the 
East  and  West  Coasts.  The  com¬ 
pany  figures  it  has  six  main,  or 
“A”  markets,  14  “B”  markets  and 
about  75  “C”  markets. 

Continuation  of  1800-line  news¬ 
paper  ads  is  expected  in  the  “A” 
markets. 

EP.ITOR  &  PI 


'Newspaper  Best 
Buy/  Lumber 
Dealers  Told 

A  Connecticut  lumber  execute 
— Arthur  W.  Clifford  of  the  A.  W 
Burritt  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.- 
who  was  elected  second  vicepres 
ident  of  the  Northeastern  Retail 
Lumbermen's  Association,  at  tht 
59th  annual  convention  in  Ne» 
York  last  week,  contended  th« 
“the  newspaper  is  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  buy  for  most  lumber  deal¬ 
ers.” 

Speaking  at  a  panel  discussion 
Mr.  Clifford  asserted: 

“People  buy  the  newspaper, 
they  want  it,  they  feel  they  can't 
be  without  it,  and  their  reading 
habits  are  fixed  to  such  an  exten; 
that  generation  after  generatioc 
will  read  the  same  newspaper 
right  through  a  family,  an  advan¬ 
tage  of  priceless  value  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.  The  men  read  it.  The 
women  read  it.  They  all  read  it. 
at  their  own  leisure." 

Mr.  Clifford  suggested  as  medii 
for  lumber  dealer  advertising 
newspapers,  radio,  direct  mail,  cal¬ 
endars,  catalogs,  the  telephone  di¬ 
rectory,  plan  books  “and  the  good 
will  items,  such  as  carpenter  pen¬ 
cils,  yardsticks,  notebooks  and 
matches.” 

He  urged:  “Don't  count  pro¬ 
gram  ads,  church  suppers,  ticket' 
for  this  and  that  as  advertising 
call  it  by  its  right  name,  contri¬ 
butions,  and  don't  penalize  youi 
advertisiivg  budget  because  you 
don't  know  how  to  say  ‘no."' 

He  reported  a  survey  he  con¬ 
ducted  among  lumber  dealers  on 
the  percentage  of  the  volume  of 
sales  devoted  to  advertising  appro¬ 
priations,  disclosed  the  following; 
Nine  per  cent  of  the  dealers  spend 
less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
on  advertising;  nine  per  cent  spend 
one-half  of  one  per  cent;  22  per 
cent  spend  one  per  cent;  12  per 
cent  spend  better  than  one  per 
cent,  but  less  than  two  per  cent: 
and  10  per  cent  spend  two  per 
cent,  or  over,  while  the  “balance 
had  all  kinds  of  percentages,  from 
'nothing'  to  ‘in  between.’  ” 

Mr.  Clifford  concluded  thai 
“percentage  of  sales  is  not  too 
good  an  indicator  as  to  how  much 
should  be  spent  on  advertising," 
and  added  that  “it  is  better  to  u* 
a  flat  amount  for  your  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation,  and  use  more 
when  business  is  falling  off  in  * 
season  when  it  could  and  .should 
be  good.” 

■ 

Citrus  Group  Appoints 

Lakeland,  Fla.  —  The  Florida 
Citrus  Commission  has  named 
Paul  S.  Patterson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 
advertising  executive,  as  its  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  effective  February 
1.  Mr.  Patterson  has  been  man¬ 
ager  of  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  for  the  Rieck  -  MeJunkin 
Dairy  Company,  of  Pittsburgh, 
for  the  past  eleven  years. 
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Who's  really  first  in  N.Y.C  grocery  linage? 


Pardon  us  for  butting  in  .  .  .  but— Two  of  our  worthy  competi¬ 
tors  have  been  carrying  on  quite  a  slug-fest  about  who  leads  the 
field  in  grocery  linage  in  New  York  City.  We’ve  been  amused 
(and  amazed)  to  read  those  brave,  boastful  ads  wherein  each  of 
those  myopic  members  of  the  fourth  estate  cholerically  claim 
the  title  of  “Mr.  Big.” 

The  funny  part  of  it  is  .  .  .  ITS  NEITHER  OF  THEM!  Because  . . . 
full-run  or  part  run  . . .  sectional  or  non-sectional  . . .  this  year  or 
last  year  (and  for  12  years  back)  ...  on  any  or  every  basis  . .  . 
the  figures  tell  who  really  is  first.  IT'S  US! 


ffew  York  City  Grocery  Linage  (12  months,  1952) 

Retail 
&  National 
Retail  Alone  Combined 

long  island  press . 1,254,975  1,866,426 

Journal-American  841,401  1,725,305 

World-Telegram-Sun  458,084  1,167,822 

New*  .  451,412  1,645,255 


Note  to  food  advortisors;  Food  markets  depend  on  next- 
<by  results.  No  newspaper  can  lead  for  twelve  straight 
years,  as  the  Long  Island  Press  has  in  New  York  City 
without  “batting  like  a  champ”  at  the  cash  register. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY’S  LARGEST  HOME  DELIVERED  NEWSPAPER 
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The  Louisville  Times 


Ownvtt  ond  •p*«ol«r«  •! 
Stot««n  WHA$  ond  StoH«n  WHAS-TV 
371.134  DAILY  •  300 . 9 70  S U N 0 A Y 

REPRESENTR)  NATIONAUT  tY  THE  MANHAM  CO. 


100th  City  in  U.S.A. 

•  422  diversified  industries 

•  $400  million  worth  of 
farm  produas 

Best  Test  City  in  the  Mid>West 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

ISorkforb'firgistrT'jSrpublir 

Rockford,  Illinois 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


SHOP  TALK  at  last  week’s  NAEA  convention  is  engaged  in  by  Datit 
A.  Lindsey  (left),  manager  general  advertising,  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent,  and  Charles  H.  Moore  (center)  and  John  Callender,  adver¬ 
tising  director  and  manager  general  advertising  respectively  of  At 
Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette. 


Rate  Increases  Must  Be 
Justified,  Says  Condict 


Ideas,  Market 
Data  Sell  Ads, 
Says  Batterton 

Chicago  —  Market  information 
can  more  often  be  translated  into 
sales  than  anything  else  a  news¬ 
paper  has  to  offer,  M.  F.  Batter- 
ton,  general  manager,  of  Illinois 
Daily  Newspaper  Markets,  told 
the  NAEA  convention  here  last 
week. 

Good  research,  he  explained, 
can  help  find  the  advertiser’s 
problem,  or  can  demonstrate  an 
opportunity  to  that  advertiser.  He 
reminded  that  gathering  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  market  information 
is  a  function  of  merchandising — 
especially  as  it  concerns  the  type 
of  information  which  advertisers 
cannot  economically  or  readily 
gather  for  themselves. 

Showing  how  market  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  translated  into  sales, 
Mr.  Batterton  continued: 

“First  of  all,  I  want  to  empha¬ 
size  one  thing  that  I  do  not  think 
is  deeply  enough  engrained  in 
enough  newspaper  people.  That  is 
that  merchandising  IDEAS  will 
sell  more  space  then  circulation 
figures  ever  will.  If  you  want  to 
set  up  a  god  to  worship  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business,  set  up  a  symbol 
that  will  represent  ideas  and  wor¬ 
ship  that.  And  carve  your  figure 
with  an  anatomy  that  will  sym¬ 
bolize  a  big  belly  because  you  will 
be  worshiping  at  one  of  the  most 
fertile  of  advertising  sources. 

“In  discussing  ideas  that  will 
sell  space,  we  automatically  come 
into  that  field  which  we  came  here 
to  discuss  in  the  first  place — mar¬ 
ket  information.  Market  informa¬ 
tion  is  taken  all  too  often  by  many 
of  us  to  mean  ‘newspaper  infor¬ 
mation’,  and  that  is  erroneous. 

“Market  information  and  news¬ 
paper  information,  in  my  book, 
are  not  the  same. 

“I  take  it  for  granted  that  our 
people  have  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  their  newspa¬ 
pers  at  their  fingertips — the  circu¬ 
lations,  the  rates,  the  mechanical 
requirements,  and  the  other  things, 
most  of  which  are  obtainable  in 
nearly  every  agency  and  advertiser 
office  through  the  standard  works 
in  the  field.  If  this  was  all  that  it 
was  necessary  for  a  newspaper 
space  salesman  to  have  in  order  to 
be  a  good  salesman,  we  would 
have  champion  salesmen  running 
all  over  this  country.” 

■ 

Heads  Rail  Admen 

"  Chester  C.  Dilley,  advertising 
manager,  Milwaukee  Road,  Chi¬ 
cago,  last  week  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Association  of  Rail¬ 
road  Advertising  Managers  during 
a  three-day  meeting  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va.  He  succeeds  Fred  Q. 
Tredway,  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Southern  Pacific  Lines. 


Chicago — ^The  trend  of  national 
advertising  would  indicate  that 
further  advertising  rate  increases 
by  newspapers  must  be  thoroughly 
justified,  warns  Wilson  Condict, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 
NAEA  chairman  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Mr. 
Condict  was  elected  second  vice- 
president  of  NAEA. 

In  his  report  to  the  NAEA 
meeting  here  last  week,  Mr.  Con¬ 
dict  re-emphasized  that  agencies 
are  “quite  serious”  about  wanting 
only  two  effective  rate  change 
dates.  He  added,  however,  that 
agencies  understand  that  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  newsprint  prices  and 
wage  scales  will  not  permit  com¬ 
plete  adoption  of  the  recom¬ 
mendation. 

Agencies  Respond 

Mr.  Condict  read  a  wire  from 
H.  H.  Kynett,  Aitken-Kynett  Co., 
Philadelphia  agency,  chairman  of 
the  Four-A  Newspaper  Commit¬ 
tee,  who  urged  continued  efforts 
toward  resolving  standardization 
of  column  widths,  standardized 
billing  forms  and  longer  notice  to 
advertisers  on  rate  changes. 

Frederic  R.  Gamble,  Four-A 
president,  again  called  for  a  con¬ 
tinuing  educational  campaign  on 
wise  standards  of  advertising 
agency  recognition  by  newspapers. 
He  stressed  the  individual  news¬ 
paper  responsibility  to  decide 
which  agencies  deserve  the  agency 


commission.  In  some  parts  of  tin 
country,  unsound  recognition  prac¬ 
tices  are  a  common  occurrence, 
said  Mr.  Gamble,  and  advertising 
suffers. 

In  other  cases,  he  said,  news¬ 
papers  may  have  sound  recogni¬ 
tion  principles,  but  do  not  apply 
them  consistently.  “Where  these 
things  are  happening,  newspapers 
are  doing  all  concerned — them¬ 
selves  as  well  as  advertisers  and 
capable  agencies— consider  harm," 
he  asserted. 

Agencies  Must  Be  Independent 

“Today’s  successful  advertiser 
is  tomorrow’s  best  customer,”  said 
Mr.  Gamble.  “Newspapers  need 
advertising  agencies  who  will  make 
advertising  succeed  and  grow,  and 
thus  develop  advertisers  for  to¬ 
morrow. 

“To  assure  this,  the  agency 
should  be  owned  by  those  who 
operate  it,  independent  of  adver¬ 
tisers  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
media  on  the  other.  It  should  keep 
all  media  commissions  for  the 
service  and  development  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  should  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  build  successful  ads.  It 
should  be  soundly  financed. 

“We  believe  it  will  pay  each 
publisher  and  each  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  to  review  these 
/requirements  regularly.  We  b^ 
lieve  that  each  newspagier  should 
check  carefully  the  agencies  to 
which  it  allows  commission,  as  to 
whether  they  can  create  and  will 
continue  to  create  successful  ad¬ 
vertising.” 
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CIRCULATION 

LOS  ANGELES  NEWSPAPERS 

TIMES  ....  759,683  391,842 

SUNDAY  DAILY 

EXAMINER.  .  .  700,668  323,939 

SUNDAY  DAILY 

HERAID-EXPRESS  ....  295,511 


DAILY 


DAILY 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING 

LOS  ANGELES  NEWSPAPERS 

.  45J50,511 

DAILY  29.412.930 

.  27,851,015 

DAILY  17,907.951 

HERAID-EXPRESS.  .  .  13,913,871 

THE  MIRROR . 11,163,713 

DAILY  NEWS . 9,112,607 

SUNDAY  690.510  •  DAILY  8.422.097 


TIMES . 

SUNDAY  15.737.581 


EXAMINER.  .  . 

SUNDAY  9.943.064 


represented  by 

R  &  PUBLISH 


CUSMn  AND  WOOOWA.O,  NEW  rO«K,  CHICAGO, 
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DETROIT,  ATUNTA,  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Carpet  Bazaar  Plan  Book 
Has  Local  Linage  Ideas 


A  PLAN  BOOK  which  includes 
newspaper  advertising  ideas  for 
“Carpet  Fashion  Bazaar,”  April 
13-23,  has  just  been  sent  to  ad 
managers  of  1,750  dailies  and  2,- 
000  weeklies  and  to  more  than 
12,000  carpet  specialty,  furniture 

RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

and  department  stores  by  The 
Carpet  Institute. 

According  to  the  Cl,  manufac¬ 
turers  have  stepped  up  their  ad 
budgets  to  include  special  adver¬ 


tising  in  April  and  May  issues  of 
national  magazines,  Sunday  and 
special  supplements  of  newspapers 
and  for  TV  commercials. 

Last  year,  local  newspaper  lin¬ 
age  for  the  Bazaar  hit  4,487,137, 
about  60  per  cent  of  which  was 
directly  traceable  to  plan-book 
suggestions. 

440  Finalists  Compete 
As  Brand  Name  Retailers 

Four  hundred  and  forty  retail 
firms  have  been  named  finalists 
from  among  20,000  entries  and 


'*She  just  told  him  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  ' 
delivers  a  statewide  market  of  2V2  million  people!” 

She's  right!  32  times  a  year,  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
delivers  a  big,  bouncing,  buy-minded  market  to  its  family 
of  advertisers. 

And  speaking  of  families,  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
family  coverage  in  83  of  Iowa’s  99  counties  is  an  amazing 
50%  to  saturation.  In  9  counties  more  it’s  a  whopping  40% 
to  49%  .  • .  and  in  none  is  it  less  than  21%.  That’s  coverage 
.  .  .  and  you  get  it  all  with  a  single  selling  medium  .  .  .  the 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register! 

You  can  pass  out  cigars  any  time  on  this  delivery  . . .  with 
its  urban  spending  greater  than  Philadelphia,  Boston  or 
San  Francisco — and  its  farmers  the  wealthiest  on  earth. 

Best  of  all,  the  cost  of  adopting  this  all-of-Iowa  market 
through  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  is  only  $1.88  per 
milline. 

The  Des  Moines  Registerand Tribune 

ABC  ClrcMlation  September  30.  1952:  Daily,  369,807— Sunday,  533,204 


will  compete  for  the  Fifth  Annual 
Brand  Name  Retailer-of-the-Year 
awards  and  citations. 

Announcement  was  made  this 
week  by  Joseph  L.  Eckhouse,  ex¬ 
ecutive  head  of  Gimbels,  New 
York,  and  chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Advisory  Council  of  Brand 
Names  Foundation,  Inc. 

This  competition  is  sponsored 
by  the  Foundation  to  honor  re¬ 
tail  firms  for  outstanding  year- 
round  presentation  of  manufac¬ 
turers’  advertised  brands  to  the 
public.  BNF  will  award  a  plaque 
and  four  certificates  to  firms  in 
each  of  22  categories  of  retailing. 

Awards  will  be  presented  as 
the  highlight  of  the  10th  Anni¬ 
versary  Brand  Names  Day  dinner 
on  April  15  in  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria,  New  York  City. 

■ 

Maine  Sardine 
Account  Open 
To  Agency  Bids 

Augusta,  Me. — Opening  of  the 
several  hundred  thousand  dollar 
Maine  sardine  advertising  account 
to  agency  competition  was  jointly 
announced  by  an  industry  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  and  the  Maine 
Development  Commission  last 
week. 

The  Sardine  Industry’s  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  Richard  E.  Reed, 
acting  as  spokesman  for  both 
groups  said  the  action  was  taken 
in  conformance  with  the  usual 
policy  of  inviting  solicitations  of 
all  state  advertising  accounts  every 
two  years. 

He  said  that  the  account  would 
be  awarded  after  presentations  by 
agencies,  which  had  survived  an 
earlier  screening,  before  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  groups  the 
first  week  in  April. 

The  contract  of  the  industry’s 
present  agency,  Brooke,  Smith, 
French  and  Dorrance  of  Detroit 
and  New  York,  will  terminate  on 
June  30th,  unless  renewed,  and 
that  firm  “has  been  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  enter  the  competition,” 
according  to  Reed. 

He  said  that  the  size  of  the 
account  would  run  from  $450,000 
to  $700,000  a  year,  depending  on 
the  pack,  market  and  inventory 
conditions.  It  has  been  handled 
by  BSF&D  since  the  industry’s  25c 
a  case  State  Tax  financed  develop¬ 
ment  program  was  launched  in 
March,  1951.  Previously  the 
agency  had  handled  promotional 
activities  for  the  Maine  Sardine 
Packers  Association. 

Two  extensive  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns  have  been  run  during  the 
past  twelve  months. 

■ 

Kcnifman  Resigns 

Zenn  Kaufman,  merchandising 
director,  Philip  Morris  Co.,  Ltd., 
has  resigned,  effective  February  1, 
to  launch  his  own  organization  as 
a  consultant  in  merchandising  and 
sales  promotion. 


Expenditures 
For  Marketing 
Research  Up 

A  sharp  increase  in  expendi¬ 
tures  for  marketing  research  this 
year  is  indicated  by  a  new  Amer¬ 
ican  Management  Associatkn 
survey  conducted  among  425 
member  companies.  However, 
even  with  this  upswing,  the  com¬ 
panies  still  will  spend  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  production  and  technical  re¬ 
search,  the  survey  shows. 

Six  out  of  10  of  the  corhpanies 
replying  to  the  AMA  question¬ 
naire  plan  to  spend  more  money 
on  marketing  research  in  1953 
than  they  spent  in  1952.  Median 
rate  of  such  outlays  by  the 
sample  companies  in  1952  was  10 
cents  per  $100  of  sales,  slightly 
about  the  1951  level. 

Highlights  of  the  study,  which 
covers  the  organization  of  mar¬ 
keting  research  and  the  extent  of 
its  contributions  to  the  sales  pro¬ 
gram,  will  be  reported  for  the 
first  time  at  the  association’s  na¬ 
tional  marketing  conference  Feb¬ 
ruary  9-11,  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
New  York  City.  Its  author,  Rich¬ 
ard  D.  Crisp,  director  of  market¬ 
ing  research,  Tatham-Laird,  Inc.. 
Chicago,  Ill.,  will  make  the  r^ 
port.  The  completed  survey  will 
appear  as  an  AMA  research 
study,  entitled  “Company  Prac¬ 
tices  in  Marketing  Research,”  to 
be  published  in  April. 

Another  highlight  of  the  con¬ 
ference  program  will  be  the  first 
presentation  to  a  national  audi¬ 
ence  of  the  results  of  the  nation¬ 
wide  consumer  market  study  r^ 
cently  completed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment. 

■ 

Oregon's  Time  Limit 
On  Liquor  Ads  Lifted 

Salem,  Ore. — ^The  Oregon  state 
liquor  control  commission  an- 
tmunced  Jan.  30  its  regulation 
against  radio  and  TV  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  before  8  p.m.  will  end 
Feb.  9. 

The  action  came  simultaneously 
with  a  prearranged  action  by  the 
legislative  house  alcoholic  affairs 
committee  in  tabling  a  bill  to  force 
the  OLCC  to  lift  the  ban. 

The  commission  has  agreed  to 
permit  advertising  of  alcoholic 
!  beverages  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
over  radio  and  TV.  Its  statement 
-  said  that  the  commission  feels 
■  the  8  p.m.  limitation  on  liquor 
ads  has  been  “both  discriminatory 
and  contrary  to  public  interest.” 
It  also  pointed  out  that  the  effect 
of  the  regulation  has  been  to  con- 
;  centrate  such  ads  after  8  p.m 
,  which  has  been  “distasteful  to 
,  many  persons  who  consider  any 
i  such  advertising  offensive." 

I  The  commission  retains  its  right 
to  regulate  commercials. 
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*^Gosh,  did  I  send  you  that?  Maybe  I  have  been 
working  too  hard  since  they  made  me  space  buyer  i 


COMPARATIVE  CIRCULATION 


Other  strictly  non-romantic  facts:  More  and  more  national 
advertisers  are  recognizing  Cincinnati  as  a  morning- 
newspaper  town.  Proof?  More  lines  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  are  carried  exclusively  in  the  Daily  Enquirer  than 
in  any  other  Cincinnati  daily.  (Source;  Media  Records.) 


DAILY  ENQUIRER  POST  TIMES  STAR 

Smect:  A.BC.  PtAlishers  Statememts^  Septemktf  30,  /f32 


RifntmttJ  hy  Ktgsn  anJ  Schmitt,  Ine. 
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Excessive  liquor  taxes  have  made  bootlegging 
a  hugely  profitable  “big  city”  racket 


This  man  is  a  bootlegger.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  him  around  these  days,  and 
there’ll  be  thousands  more  unless  the 
Federal  Excise  Tax  on  distilled  spirits  is 
reduced,  because  of  two  hard,  simple 
facts : 

The  first  fact  is  that  his  kind  of  crime 
does  pay,  and  the  penalty  upon  con¬ 
viction  isn’t  stiff  enough.  Bootlegging 
pays  such  tremendous  profits  that  big- 
city  criminals,  backed  by  gangster  bank¬ 
rolls  that  can  finance  huge  stills,  ware¬ 
houses,  trucks  and  salesmen  have  moved 
in.  It  can’t  help  but  pay . . .  with  a  “fax  ad¬ 
vantage”  of  $28.49  a  case*. 

*12  "fifths"  of  86.8  proof  whiskey 


That's  over  half  the  average  retail  price 
of  a  case  of  legally  distilled  whiskey! 

The  second  fact  is  that  this  highly  prof¬ 
itable  crime  breeds  other  crimes.  Prohi¬ 
bition  proved  that  graft,  corruption, 
bribery,  gang  wars,  disregard  for  law  and 
order,  all  inevitably  follow  in  bootleg¬ 
ging’s  wake. 

No  sensible  American  wants  to  return 
to  the  tragic  farce  of  1920-1933.  No 
sensible  American  wants  to  pay  a  tax 
rate  so  high  it  keeps  crooks  prosperous. 

The  legal  distilling  industry  advocates 
bigger  penalties,  more  law  enforcement 
agents,  and  a  fair  and  realistic  tax  rate  of 


$6.00  a  gallon  as  the  most  effective  means 
of  making  bootlegging  less  attractive  to 
the  criminals  engaged  in  it. 

The  present  $10.50  per  gallon  Federal 
Excise  Tax  on  distilled  spirits,  the  seventh 
increase  since  Repeal,  became  effective 
November  I,  1951.  For  what  happened 
during  its  first  full  year,  read  the  “Tax 
Arithmetic”  column  at  the  right. 

Then  ask  yourself ;  “Who  reallywonT' 
You’re  looking  at  his  picture,  up  above. 
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Here’s  what 
you  really  pay 
lor  whiskey! 


TAX  ARITHMETIC 

When  you  pay  around  $4.27*  for  a  “fifth”  of 
your  favorite  whiskey,  you  actually  pay  about 
SI. 89  for  the  whiskey  itself,  about  $2.38  more 
in  Federal,  State  and  local  taxes. 

That’s  like  paying  a  “sales  tax”  of  125%  on 
the  merchandise !  Taxes  take  over  half  of  your 
liifuor  dollar ! 

Today,  after  a  full  year  of  this  highest  of  all 
U.  S.  tax  burdens,  here’s  the  record  . . . 

. . .  You  paid  S237  million  more  in  liquor  taxes 
when  the  Federal  rate  was  increased  from 
S9.00  to  $10.50  a  gallon. 

. . .  Your  Federal  Government  did  not  gain  the 
$188  million  that  advisors  to  Congress  pre¬ 
dicted,  because  consumption  of  legal  liquor 
went  ’way  down.  It  gained  only  S.W  million 
in  liquor  excise  revenue  ...  an  increase  of  less 
than 

, , ,  Your  Federal  Government  lost  about  $40  mil¬ 
lion  in  corporate  income  taxes  as  profits  de¬ 
clined  with  drastically  falling  liquor  sales. 

. . .  Your  Federal  Government  lost  additional  mil¬ 
lions  in  personal  income  taxes  as  distillers, 
wholesalers,  retailers  and  suppliers  cut  their 
payrolls  and  dividends. 

. . .  Your  State  Governments  lost  approximately 
$35  million  in  liquor  tax  revenue  . . .  money 
badly  needed  for  welfare  and  other  vital 
state  programs. 

Bootleggers  had  additional  reason  to  flout  the 
law.  In  1951  alone,  authorities  with  lamen¬ 
tably  inadequate  staffs  were  able  to  seize 
20,402  illegal  stills.  No  one  knows  how  many 
thousands  more  escaped  seizure. 

A  Tax  Increase  of  854%  Since  Repeal! 


.  WE  RECOMMEND 
A  REALISTIC 
$6.00  TAX 


»3.00  - - - 
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00  jt  ■  - 
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The  $10.50  Federal  tax,  effective  Nov.  1,  1951, 
plus  an  average  of  $2.80  a  gallon  more  in  other 
taxes,  makes  whiskey  the  highest-taxed  of  alt 
merchandise. 

Distilled  Spirits  vs.  All  Other  Excise-taxed 
Products— 1939-1951 


f 
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_ 

_ 
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Chart  above  shows  what’s  happened  to  distilled 
spirits  vs.  all  other  excise-taxed  products  and 
services  since  1939.  The  $6.00  rate  proposed  by 
the  distilling  industry  is  still  higher  than  the 
average  increase  imposed  on  other  excise-taxed 
products. 

*The  average  nationat  retail  price 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


West  Coast  Daily  Uses 
Varied  Merchandising 


Plaudits  were  extended  to  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Evening 
llerald-Express  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Gold  Seal  Snowy  Bleach, 
the  Gold  Seal  Co.  of  Bismarck, 
N.  D.,  for  the  merchandising  job 
recently  done  on  the  whitening 
agent. 

This  campaign  was  the  first  in 
which  the  newspaper  tied  in  its 
“More  Profits”  slide  presentation. 

MERCHANDISING 

This  was  a  showing  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  presenta¬ 
tion  called  “Greatest  Show  on 
Earth”,  but  changed  to  be  .specific 
for  the  Los  Angeles  daily  rather 
than  general  in  nature. 

The  campaign,  not  the  com¬ 
pany’s  first  but  its  most  recent  in 
the  newspaper,  was  based  on  three 
full-page  ads.  Efforts  were  per¬ 
sonalized  on  Gold  Seal  from  the 
merchandising  side  and  were  met 
with  company  salesmen’s  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Robert  J.  Simon,  general 
advertising  manager  for  the  news¬ 
paper,  says  he  feels  the  job  done 
on  that  particular  campaign  has 
insured  the  daily’s  inclusion  in  all 
future  campaigns  of  Gold  Seal. 

Involved  were  several  separate 
operations  for  the  Merchandising 
Service  Department.  Telegrams 
and  flash  bulletins  were  sent  to  a 
list  of  buyers  and  advertising 
heads  of  chain  stores  and  sec¬ 
ondaries  telling  them  to  get  ready 
for  the  coming  splurge.  Pictures 
were  also  taken  of  several  out¬ 
standing  store  displays. 

A  story  telling  of  the  new 
bleach  was  included  in  the  Home¬ 
craft  section  of  the  paper  and 
balloon  blow-ups  were  sent  to 
buyers  of  major  chain  grocery 
operations.  The  program  was  re¬ 
viewed  with  the  company’s  local 
sales  staff  and  sales  managers  said 
that  much  of  the  product’s  suc¬ 
cess  was  due  to  the  enthusiasm 
built  up  by  the  newspaper  with 
the  sales  staff. 

The  Merchandising  Service  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Herald-Express 
consists  of  five  people — three  field 
men,  one  supervisor  and  one 
stenographer.  Area  for  merchan¬ 
dising  is  roughly  a  12-mile  radius 
excluding  Pasadena. 

The  H-E  makes  market  surveys 
on  request,  and  it  has  several  con¬ 
tinuing  services  and  features  used 
in  its  merchandising. 

There  is  a  monthly  dealer  paper 
called  the  Dealer  Herald-Express. 
This  is  a  publication  made  up  by 
the  merchandising  department 
which  contains  reproductions  of 
ads  currently  running  in  the  Her¬ 
ald-Express,  stories  of  new  cam¬ 
paigns,  pictures  of  new  products. 


window  displays,  etc. 

Another  service  is  the  Quarterly 
Liquor  Survey  which  comes  out 
every  three  months  and  lists  the 
top  10  blended,  straight,  bottled- 
in-bond  and  Scotch  whiskies.  Mr. 
Simon  says  this  is  a  qualitative 
ranking.  It  is  put  out  on  the  basis 
of  200  retail  outlet  calls  two  weeks 
before  each  list  is  compiled. 

Most  advertiser  classifications 
can  be  handled  by  the  department, 
though  it  is  not  set  up  for  ap¬ 
pliance  or  medical  classifications. 
There  are  limited  mailings  for  the 
automotive  field,  though  much  of 
this  is  done  in  the  paper’s  auto¬ 
motive  column. 

This  column,  which  is  actually 
the  automotive  section  of  the 
paper,  runs  on  Tuesdays  and  in¬ 
volves  brand  names  and  person¬ 
alities  in  the  automotive  news. 
This  roughly  parallels  the  Home 
Economics  Department  work 
which  is  a  Thursday  section  of 
from  10  to  12  editorial  columns 
in  which  brand  names  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  was  in  this  section  that 
Gold  Seal  Snowy  Bleach  was 
written  up  as  part  of  the  merchan¬ 
dising  campaign  for  that  product. 

Mr.  Simon  says  that  the  mer¬ 
chandising  services  most  in  de¬ 
mand  by  advertisers  are,  in  order 
of  preference,  publicity  in  the 
Homecraft,  Automotive  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Personals  columns,  space  in 
the  dealer  paper,  calls  on  the  trade 
and  mailings. 

Charges  on  mailings  are  made 
for  over  250,  though  these  charges 
for  letters,  broadsides  or  post¬ 
cards  are  made  to  the  advertiser  at 
cost.  There  is  no  actual  minimum 
linage  requirement  for  merchan¬ 
dising  in  the  Herald-Express, 
though  the  amount  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  done  does  depend  on  amount 
of  linage  taken  by  the  advertiser. 

Ordinarily,  according  to  Mr. 
Simon,  merchandising  such  as  re¬ 
production  of  advertisements  in 
the  dealer  paper  and  limited  mail¬ 
ings  to  the  trade  are  decided  by 
the  supervisor  of  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  department,  but  making  deci¬ 
sions  on  calls  to  the  trade,  and 
granting  participation  of  the  slide 
presentation  is  determined  by  the 
office  of  the  general  advertising 
manager. 

■ 

Milwaukee  Rates  Up 

M  iLWAUKEE  —  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  has  put  into  effect  new 
classified  advertising  rates.  The 
line  rate  for  single  insertions  re¬ 
mains  at  50  cents;  three  consecu¬ 
tive  days  is  raised  from  38  cents 
a  line  to  40  cents;  seven  consecu¬ 
tive  days,  from  32  cents  to  35 
cents,  and  30  consecutive  days, 
from  31  cents  to  34  cents. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Bureau  *Cold  Barometer* 
Proves  Accurate  in  Test 


On  January  13,  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeafs 
front  page  headlined  a  local  epi¬ 
demic  of  respiratory  ailments.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  before  the  rising  tide 
of  such  illnesses  was  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  by  cold-remedy  sales  figures 
reflected  in  the  “Health  Barom¬ 
eter”  project  conducted  by  the 
Press-Scimitar  and  Commercial 
Appeal  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

On  January  5,  the  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Ncm’s  carried  a  Page  1 
story  that  school  records  and 
health  department  reports  warned 
of  a  siege  of  colds  and  similar  ail¬ 
ments.  Two  weeks  earlier,  the 
Health  Barometer  of  the  Glohe- 
Times  and  News  saw  it  coming. 


In  a  number  of  other  Barom¬ 
eter  cities  the  rise  and  fall — or  ab¬ 
sence  —  of  cold  epidemics  was 
measured  with  similar  accuracy. 

The  pin-point  precision  thus  far 
apparent,  according  to  Edward  D. 
Russell,  drug  group  supervisor  of 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  makes  the 
Barometer  “one  of  the  most  sensi¬ 
tive  gauges  of  sales  opportunity 
available  to  national  advertisers.” 

Now  in  pilot  test  operation  in 
19  cities,  the  Barometer  is  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  sales  of  several  key 
cold  remedy  products  are  checked 
regularly  in  a  sample  of  local 
drug  stores  (E  &  P,  Sept.  20, 
page  9).  Retail  druggists  and  the 
local  newspapers  cooperate  in  the 
project,  with  the  newspaper  mak¬ 


Metropoliton  Heavy  Duty 
Newspaper  Press 
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ing  a  continuous  count  of  such 
sales  and  a  weekly  audit. 

How  it  works  is  demonstrated 
by  the  findings  in  Memphis  over  a 
period  of  four  months.  The  aver¬ 
age  weekly  sales  of  the  key  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  store  sample  during  the 
first  13  weeks  was  44.7  units,  with 
a  range  from  a  low  of  28  to  a 
high  of  68.  In  the  week  beginning 
January  5,  sales  jumped  to  89 
units,  and  the  following  week  to 
157  units,  just  about  the  time  the 
Memphis  newspapers  reported  a 
city-wide  attack  of  respiratory  ills. 
On  Wednesday,  January  21,  the 
newspaper  said  “Peak  Passed.”  and 
again  the  Barometer  reacted.  The. 
January  19-21  sales  were  56,  com¬ 
pared  with  83  for  the  same  three 
days  of  the  previous  week. 

Average  weekly  sales  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  for  a  period  of  12  weeks 
was  270.5  units,  ranging  from  220 
to  291  per  week.  During  the  next 
three  weeks,  starting  December 
15,  sales  rose  steeply — from  313 
to  346  to  430.  Then,  in  the  week 
of  January  5,  sales  leveled  off  at 
419,  and  the  next  week  turned 
down  slightly  to  380. 

Louisville,  which  experienced  no 
important  rise  in  colds  during  any 
part  of  the  period  in  question, 
served  as  a  check  on  the  Barom¬ 
eter’s  accuracy  elsewhere.  There 
the  Barometer  recorded  a  weekly 
average  sale  of  78.6  units  over  an 
11 -week  period,  with  a  low  of  71 
and  a  high  of  89.  In  the  next 
three  weeks,  Dec.  29  through  Jan. 
18,  Louisville’s  Barometer  pro¬ 
duced  sales  figures  of  88,  97,  82. 
And  it  was  toward  the  end  of  this 
three- week  period — on  Jan.  14 — 
that  the  Louisville  newspapers, 
taking  note  of  epidemics  in  other 
localities,  front-paged:  “City  Ap¬ 
parently  Not  Hard  Hit.” 

“The  demonstrated  accuracy  of 
the  Barometer  opens  up  a  whole 
new  area  of  market  research”, 
said  Mr.  Russell.  “Now  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  cold  remedy  field  and 
related  health  fields  can  step  up 
promotion  to  meet  peak  sales  op¬ 
portunities  with  precision. 

“For  many  years,  and  at  a  cost 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars, 
drug  advertisers  have  been  trying 
to  find  a  dependable  guide  to  such 
opportunities.  We’re  confident  that 
they  now  have  it  in  the  Health 
Barometer.” 

Mr.  Russell  emphasized  that  the 
Barometer  project  will  continue  in 
the  pilot  test  stage  for  some 
months.  Expansion  into  other 
markets  from  coast-to-coast,  which 
is  being  urged  by  many  advertisers 
and  many  Bureau  member  news¬ 
papers,  he  added,  will  probably  be 
started  late  next  summer. 

He  pointed  out  also  that  the 
Bureau  is  not  offering  the  Barom¬ 
eter  as  a  substitute  for  the  present 
strategy  of  health-product  adver¬ 
tisers,  which  calls  for  continuous 
brand-name-building  copy  through¬ 
out  the  cold  season,  but  as  a 
guide  to  greater  sales  opportunities 
calling  for  special  advertising  be¬ 
yond  the  regular  schedules. 


Hancock's  First 
Big  Newspaper 
Eifort  Clicks 

Boston  —  The  first  large-scak 
newspaper  advertising  campaip 
ever  sponsored  by  the  John  Han¬ 
cock  Life  Insurance  Compan; 
(E&P,  Oct.  18,  page  24)  has  prov 
en  a  real  success,  according  k 
Leavitt  Howard,  assistant  adver 
tising  manager. 

So  successful  has  the  campaige 
in  10  cities  been,  Mr.  Howari 
said,  that  plans  are  now,  up  fa 
approval  for  an  extended,  greatly 
enlarged  campaign.  He  pointed  to 
increased  sales  in  the  cities  when 
the  “Protect  the  Family”  scrie 
has  been  used;  as  well  as  greats 
enthusiasm  among  agents  of  tbe 
company  who  now  feel  that  they 
are  being  helped  by  the  1,575-line 
sertions.  , 

Mr.  Howard  explained  thai 
teaser  campaigns,  post  card  mail¬ 
ings,  duplicates  of  the  adverti» 
ments  have  all  helped  boost  sales 
in  the  middle  to  small-size  cities 
where  the  ads  have  been  placed. 

The  company  selected  cities,  he 
explained,  on  the  basis  of  an  ag¬ 
gressive  sales  force,  fully  man¬ 
ned  that  could  take  advantage  of 
the  ads.  Cleveland  is  the  only 
large  city  covered  by  the  experi¬ 
ment. 

The  present  program  will  end 
in  March,  with  insertions  sched¬ 
uled  for  February  10,  March  10. 

The  ads,  (via  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.)  featuring  a  picture  of 
survivors  demonstrating  “shock' 
at  the  small  amount  of  insurance 
carried  by  deceased  members  of 
the  family,  are  based  on  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  study  that 
showed  70  per  cent  of  the  persons  ] 
carrying  insurance  to  be  under 
the  minimum  required  to  provide 
a  year  and  a  half’s  income. 

In  addition  to  boosting  local  ef¬ 
forts  and  sales,  Mr.  Howard  said, 
the  ads  have  offered  a  small  book¬ 
let  to  anyone  writing  the  home 
office  here.  Requests  have  been 
small  in  number,  he  said.  The 
booklet  gives  readers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tell  for  themselves  ho» 
much  insurance  they  should  carry 
and  the  amount  of  present  protec¬ 
tion. 

Although  future  newspapW 
campaigns  are  in  doubt,  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  had  previously  announced 
that  'he  four-color  magazine  se 
ries  “Know  America  Better' 
would  be  continued  through  1953. 

Papers  receiving  the  test  inser¬ 
tions  are:  Easton  (Pa.)  Express: 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News •  Tribune; 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record  and 
the  Times-Leader  News;  Erie 
(Pa.)  Times;  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call  and  the  Chronicle;  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press;  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch;  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times;  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
and  News;  and  the  Sioux  CUy 
(Iowa)  Journal  and  the  Journal- 
Tribune. 
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this  summer 

the  Colorado  market 

/ 

offers  wftu...  - 


Here’s  a  unique  market  enriched  by  the  summer-time 
influx  of  3,100,000  extra  consumers  and  pregnant 
with  the  prosperity  of  .'S233,000,000  extra  sales. 

This  summer,  more  people  than  live  in  Detroit,  or  ' 
Philadelphia,  or  even  Los  Angeles,  will  come  to 
Colorado.  And  while  these  3,100,000  vacationists  are 
enjoying  the  nation’s  roof  garden,  they’ll  spend 
Jl>233,000,000  for  goods  and  services  .  .  .  that’s 
$233,000,000  over  and  above  the  regular  market. 

You  can  reach  this  enriched  market,  with  its  bonus 
population  and  sales,  at  no  increase  in  rates.  And  you 
can  sell  effectively  in  this  market  with  the  economy 
of  single  medium  coverage.  The  Denver  Post’s 
Empire  Magazine  offers  you  89%  coverage  of 
Metropolitan  Denver,  05%  coverage  of  the 
entire  State  of  Colorado. 

In  terms  of  market,  of  coverage,  of  cost,  doesn’t  it 
make  good  sales  sense  to  increase  your  summer 
schedule  in  The  Denver  Post? 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Bill  Leopard  Is  New 
ANCAM  President 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Ekigle 


Stating  his  credo  as  ANCAM’s 
new  president,  in  a  long  range 
interview  with  this  writer,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Leop¬ 
ard,  CAM,  Sioux  ; 

Falls  (S.  D.)  i 

Daily  Argus-  ■ 

Leader,  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  he 
intends  to  fol¬ 
low  the  general 
policies  laid 
down  by  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  Robert 
Witte,  who  has 
just  resigned  to  ,  . 

take  over  the  job  Leopard 

of  retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune. 

“First  and  foremost,”  says  the 
new  ANCAM  head,  “we  must 
meet  the  challenge  of  changing 
times  and  problems  facing  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  in  1953  by  con¬ 
stant  dissemination  of  facts  and 
new  plans  for  selling  Classified 
Advertising  to  our  membership.” 


Everything  in 
BALTIMORE 
revolves 


Concerning  the  other  aspects  of 
ANCAM’s  activities,  he  said  he 
intends  “to  work  in  close  associa¬ 
tion  with  retail  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  to  sell  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  package. 

“To  continue  with  ANCAM’s 
plan  of  encouraging  colleges  and 
universities  to  include  a  Classified 
Advertising  course  in  their  jour¬ 
nalism  curriculum. 

“To  expand  our  public  relations 
program  by  offering  plans  and 
selling  aids  to  our  membership  for 
their  local  use.” 

Bill  Leopard  began  his  adver¬ 
tising  career  on  the  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Daily  Times,  where  he 
worked  for  five  years  prior  to 
World  War  II.  After  serving  four 
years  with  the  Army  Air  Force, 
he  took  over  the  job  of  CAM  at 
the  Daily  Argus-Leader. 

In  the  last  few  years,  he  has 
held  down  such  ANCAM  assign¬ 
ments  as  Regional  Membership 
Chairman,  National  Want  Ad 
Week  Chairman,  ANCAM  Treas- 


around 
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Bridal  Directory 
Boosts  Classified 

Cleveland  —  A  box  directory 
telling  altar-bound  couples  where 
to  make  wedding  arrangements 
and  purchases  has  been  introduced 
into  the  classified  pages  of  the 
Cleveland  Press. 

The  guide,  captioned  “Are  You 
Planning  A  Wedding?,”  has 
brought  the  paper  180  lines  of 
additional  classified  advertising, 
W.  H.  Cowie,  CAM,  said.  The 
directory,  appearing  Monday 
through  Saturday,  was  sold  for 
30  straight  publishing  days. 

urer.  Second  Vicepresident,  First 
Vicepresident  and  now,  the  top 
spot.  In  1949,  Bill  won  the  Na¬ 
tional  Want  Ad  Week  Promotion 
award. 

When  Bob  Witte  tendered  his 
post  -  dated  resignation  to  the 
ANCAM  Board  of  Directors  at 
its  mid-year  meeting  in  Dallas 
last  month,  the  Board  unanimous¬ 
ly  voted  an  expression  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  him  for  his  astute  hand¬ 
ling  of  ANCAM’s  reins  and 
wished  him  “Godspeed”  in  his 
new  assignment.  His  resignation 
became  official  Feb.  4. 

Danish  Kids  Go  For 
Free  Wont  Ad  Week 

“Alle  PIGER  og  DRENGE  .  .  . 

“GRATIS  ANNONCE  i  SO- 
ClAL-DEMOKRATEN!” 

The  above  simply  proves  you 
can’t  hide  your  light  under  a 
bushel.  If  it’s  bright  enough,  it 
might  even  be  picked  up  by  an 
alert  CAM  across  the  Atlantic 
and  deep  in  Europe. 

That’s  what  happened  to  the 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS  FREE 
WANT  AD  WEEKS  promotion, 
which  Ray  Dykes,  CAM,  West¬ 
chester  County  Publishers,  ran 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
with  such  good  results.  The  proj¬ 
ect  was  outlined  here  and  subse¬ 
quently  the  Westchester  group  re¬ 
ceived  a  request  for  details  from 
Henning  Vestergaard,  business 
manager  of  the  Copenhagen 
’  (Denmark)  Social-Demokraten. 

Apparently,  the  Social  -  Demo- 
kraten  liked  the  idea  so  well  it 
pulled  out  all  the  stops  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Westchester  promotion 
right  down  to  the  last  colorful 
circular  sent  to  the  schools  for 
posting. 

Of  particular  interest  is  Mr. 
Vestergaard’s  plan  to  use  the  fer¬ 
vor  stirred  up  by  the  Children’s 
Want  Ad  Week  to  support  the 
paper’s  display  advertising  story 
and  also  to  bring  new  life  into 
the  classified  pages. 

Manpower  Test 

The  California  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  has  budgeted  funds 
for  Classified  Advertising  which 
will  permit  the  use  of  want  ads 
in  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  areas  at  present.  According 
to  the  official  announcements,  the 


modest  budget  is  sufficient  to  ptr. 
mit  only  “a  very  limited  prognm 
in  the  two  metropolitan  labor 
market  areas,  where  the  shortaje 
of  some  kinds  of  workers  is  pro¬ 
nounced  and  where  it  appoan 
there  is  a  potential  labor  supply 
not  at  present  in  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket.  .  .  .”  The  department  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  would  analyze  re 
suits  carefully  with  the  hope  that 
the  program  could  be  expanded  if 
results  justified  the  increase. 

■ 

Norristown  Papers 
Still  Serve  Pottstown 

Norristown,  Pa.  —  Announce¬ 
ment  was  made  recently ,  that  the 
Times  Herald  had  incorporated 
the  Pottstown  Edition  into  the 
county  edition.  Reports  that  the 
edition  was  being  discontinued 
are  erroneous.  Complete  editorial, 
circulation  and  advertising  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Pottstown  area  is  be¬ 
ing  continued  but  no  more  split 
run  advertising  will  be  accepted. 

The  Pottstown  office,  recently 
renovated,  continues  under  the 
supervision  of  Michael  Pesta  as 
office  manager.  Joe  Much  con¬ 
tinues  as  sports  editor  for  the  area 

A  direct  teletype  from  the  Potts¬ 
town  to  the  Norristown  office  ex¬ 
pedites  news  coverage. 

■ 

W.  F.  Prisk  Opens 
Long  Beach  Office 

Long  Beach,  Calif.  —  W.  F. 
Prisk,  formerly  publisher.  Lent 
Beach  Press-Telegram,  has  opened 
an  office  at  604  Security  Buildini 
here  for  the  conduct  of  his  local 
business  interests. 

The  veteran  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  continues  to  maintain  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Pasadena  Siar-Nevs. 
of  which  he  is  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  spends  two  days  week¬ 
ly  in  Pasadena.  Mrs.  Neva  Prisk 
Paddock,  a  niece,  is  vicepresident 
of  the  Star-News  and  active  in  the 
direction  of  that  Pasadena  news- 


Keichum  Appointed 
Classified  Manager 

San  Francisco  —  Kenneth  G 
Ketchum  has  been  advanced  to 
the  classified  advertising  manager¬ 
ship  of  the  San  Francisco  Chr(g>- 
icle,  it  is  announced  by  William 
D.  Phelan,  advertising  director 
He  was  assistant  to  the  late  Felix 
Aberouette. 

Mr.  Ketchum,  46,  joined  the 
Chronicle  by  serving  as  classilW 
manager  of  the  suspended  Oaklfd 
(Calif.)  Post-Enquirer.  He  began 
20  years  of  Post-Enquirer  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  display  department. 

■ 

Open  House 

Appleton,  Wis. — ^The  Apfli- 
ton  Daily  Post  -  Crescent  held 
open  house  Jan.  19,  20  and  21,  to 
give  its  subscribers  and  adveitix- 
crs  an  opportunity  to  inspect  ^ 
building  and  the  operations  which 
are  necessary  in  publishing  a  daOj 
newspaper. 
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PEGLER  SCORES  16-MONTH  NEWS  BEAT 

His  Reporting  Initiative  and  Fact-Finding  Leg-Work 
Make  Old  News  of  Last  Week's  Headlines 
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As  Pegle 
Sees  It 

Links  ^Boss  of  Part  at  A.  Y.’ 
To  Polities  and  Unions 

»y  WZ8TB100X  PSOLU 


OA 


^BLOfficials 


N.  Y.  POST,  FEB.  1 


Westbrook  Pegler  is  a  reporter’s  reporter.  His  primary  con¬ 
cern  is  getting  the  facts.  And  he’s  so  good  at  assembling  a  barrage 
of  reliable  facts  that  he  often  scores  unbelievable  news  beats. 
While  the  N.  Y.  papers  were  laying  bare  “Mr.  Big’s’’  (Wm.  J.  Mc- 
Cormac'k)  history  in  headlines  last  week,  Pegler’s  readers  knew 
all  about  “Mr.  Big’’  on  October  3,  1951 — 16  months  ago. 

Pegler  Also  Scoops  Senate  Report  by  Full  Year 


McQuade  Says  McCormack  Gotp 
l$8C500  From  Rickard  in  1923f  j 

lofl 

I'orracr  Mogiitrale  Contradicto  Shotii  Denial,  r«  l 
Tells  How  He  Forced  Return  of  Money  ^ 


N.  Y.  HERALD  TRIBUNE,  JAN.  31 


.  .  .  “The  Mr.  Big  that  many  gossips 
have  been  hinting  about  lately  is  Bill 
McCormack,  who  is  boss  of  the  Port 
of  New  York.  He  controls 
Joe  Ryan,  the  president 
of  the  International 
Longshoremen’s  Associ¬ 
ation  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  has  authority  in  two 
big  key  locals  of  the 
Teamsters’  Union.  These 
are  282,  which  hauls 
McCormack’s  ready- 
mixed  concrete  and  other 
building  materials,  and 
202,  downtown  in  the 
market  district.”  . . . 
...“At  one  time.  McCormack  was  A1 
Smith’s  partner  in  a  trucking  business. 
Long  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Mr.  Smith  told  me  that  they  had 
dissolved  their  personal  friendship. 
Soon  after  the  Dempsey -Firpo  fight 
at  the  Polo  Grounds  in  1923,  Tex 
Rickard,  who  promoted  the  show, 
claimed  that  an  official  of  the  license 
committee  of  the  Boxing  Commission 
made  him  pay  $80,000  currency,  more 
than  the  appropriate  rate.”. . . 


■^  Report  Urges  Slash! 
Hiln  Overseas  Staffs  /*©. 

to  G«f  D«t«  on  High  Lifo,  J— 
OvorUpping  of  U.S.  Agoneios  '' 

«.  duau.'-*  1.4.  -1  wiv..  — 

Y.  WORLD-TELEGRAM  A  SUN,  JAN.  28 


In  a  year-old  Pegler  column  (Feb.  6,  1952)  his  readers  were 
told  of  the  shocking  waste  in  government  spending  overseas 
(specifically,  Germany)  that  led  to  last  week’s  news  story  about 
the  upcoming  Senate  report.  Once  again,  Westbrook  Pegler  gave 
his  readers  the  facts — this  time  an  entire  year  before  they  were 
acted  on. 

Scoops  such  as  these  two  are  an  old  story  to  Westbrook 
Pegler.  TTiere’s  a  sound  reason  for  it.  He’s  first,  last  and  always  a 
reporter.  He  gets  his  own  information  by  his  own  spadework,  and 
when  he  does,  he  prints  it.  That’s  why  he’s  earned  the  respect  of 
millions  of  readers. 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  EAST  45th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


As  Pegler  Sees  It 

Bad  Godesberg,  Germany 

.  .  .“Glenn  Wolfe,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Administration,  with  offices  in  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  new  political  settlement  of  the  Rhine,  is 
at  pains  to  explain  how  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  actually  saves  money  by  providing 
free  apartments,  completely  furnished,  even 
for  State  Department  errand  boys,  drawing 
$2,975  a  year.”. . . 

. .  .“This  means  that  many  useless  employes, 
such  as  the  people  who  operate  a  miscalled 
Department  of  Labor  Affairs,  will  get  fine, 
modern  apartments,  better  than  most  of  the 
people  back  home  have  ever  lived  in.  and 
the  taxpayers  will  pay  not  only  the  dollars 
appropriated  by  Congress  but  equal  amounts 
in  credits  received  from  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.”.  . . 
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What  do  people 
about 

Life  Insurance  ? 

Tjie  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  is  constantly 
studying  public  attitudes  and  specifically  what 
questions  and  problems  people  have  about  life 
insurance.  It  has  interviewed  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  in  every  age 
group. 

Some  of  the  things  which  seemed  to  be  of  great¬ 
est  importance  boiled  down  to  questions  like 
these:  “What  is  the  best  life  insurance  policy  for 
me?”,  “How  much  life  insurance  should  a  man 
own?”,  “How  are  premiums  figured?”,  “How  many 
people  now  own  life  insurance?”  and  “Are  more 
people  able  to  obtain  life  insurance  today?” 

In  its  current  informative  advertising  campaign, 
the  Institute  is  answering  these  questions. 

In  addition,  the  Institute  continues  to  describe 
how  the  life  insurance  business  operates  and  to 
highlight  its  social  and  economic  contributions.  * 


These  messages,  shown  at  right,  are  appearing 
in  475  newspapers  and  in  six  major  farm 
publications  across  the  country.  They  provide 
the  American  people  with  information  about 
the  operation  of  the  life  insurance  business 
and  the  important  part  it  plays  through  its 
policyholders  in  the  social  and  economic 
development  of  the  nation. 
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RESCIND  ORDER  10290 

ALL  OF  US — newspapermen  and  non-jour¬ 
nalists — can  rejoice  in  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  decision  to  continue  White  House 
press  conferences  with  some  improvements 
rather  than  curtail  them. 

His  plan  to  have  members  of  the  cabinet, 
or  other  government  officials,  present  at  press 
conferences,  in  order  to  be  able  to  answer 
questions  or  discuss  problems  with  which 
they  would  be  directly  familiar,  is  excellent. 
Also,  his  plan  of  appearing  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  occasionally  on  TV  is  welcome 
although  we  hope  he  doesn’t  try  to  televise 
his  regular  press  conferences. 

A  White  House  rule  is  that  the  President 
cannot  be  quoted  directly  without  permis¬ 
sion.  A  televised  press  conference  would  put 
his  words  indelibly  on  the  record  which 
would  call  for  prepared  remarks  to  every 
question  and  probably  questions  submitted 
in  advance.  This  would  not  produce  even  a 
reasonable  facsimile  of  a  press  conference 
and  it  shouldn’t  be  honored  with  the  name. 

The  point  is.  however,  that  President  Eis¬ 
enhower  has  indicated  his  willingness  and 
desire  to  keep  open  all  reasonable  lines  of 
communication  between  the  White  House  and 
the  people  and  to  present  frequent  account¬ 
ings  of  his  stewardship  through  these  chan¬ 
nels. 

We  hope  that  his  next  step  will  be  to  open 
up  other  lines  of  communication  between 
the  government  and  the  people  by  rescinding 
Executive  Order  10290,  signed  by  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  This  order  empowers  every  govern¬ 
ment  agency  and  bureau  to  classify,  censor, 
and  withhold  any  information  which  it  be¬ 
lieves  involves  national  security.  No  news¬ 
man  objects  to  the  protection  of  military  in¬ 
formation.  But  this  order  applies  to  agencies 
dealing  with  purely  non-military  affairs  and 
is  subject  to  considerable  abuse  under  the 
screen  of  national  security. 

The  President  can  strengthen  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  government  by  urging  department 
and  bureau  heads  to  follow  his  own  policy 
of  dealing  directly  and  honestly  with  the 
press,  and  by  making  sure  there  is  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  non-security  information  to  be 
hidden  from  the  people  behind  the  cloak  of 
“national  security.”  Elimination  of  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  10290  will  help  to  accomplish 
this. 

STIMULATE  OPINIONS 

WE  HAVE  heard  an  occasional  newspaper 

editor  express  the  opinion  that  people  in 
his  community  just  do  not  write  letters  to 
the  editor.  They,  and  we,  thought  this  was 
undoubtedly  a  local  phenomenon.  But  a 
survey  by  Samuel  S.  Talbert,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  reveals  it  is  a  customary  rather 
than  a  rare  situation.  (E&P,  Jan.  24,  page 
10.) 

Questionnaires  returned  from  a  natiemal 
cross  section  of  216  “monodaily”  editors  in¬ 
dicate  that  practically  all  newspapers  in  one- 
daily  cities  would  print  any  legitimate  com¬ 
ment  from  local  citizens,  regardless  of  view¬ 
point.  But  the  editors  universally  noted  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
express  opinions. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  not  only  an  un¬ 
fortunate  but  a  dangerous  shortcoming.  De- 
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But  we  know  that  the  law  is  good,  if  a  man 
use  it  lawfully. — Timothy,  1;  8. 


mocracy  thrives  on  the  exchange  of  opinions 
and  ideas.  If  the  people  are  afraid  or  re¬ 
luctant  to  let  their  views  be  known  on  im¬ 
portant  issues  of  the  day,  they  are  abrogat¬ 
ing  one  of  the  cherished  privileges,  nay 
duties,  of  a  free  people. 

Prof.  Talbert  concludes  that  if  opinions  in 
the  one-daily  newspaper  do  not  get  a  full 
hearing,  the  public  rather  than  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  responsible.  But  it  seems  to  us  that 
newspapers  ought  to  make  it  their  responsi¬ 
bility.  They  ought  to  exert  more  effort  in 
promoting,  provoking,  stimulating  letters  and 
opinions  from  local  citizens. 

A  few  newspapers  have  been  very  success¬ 
ful  in  this  field.  It  might  be  a  good  project 
for  the  National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers,  or  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  to  enlist  the  aid  of  those 
editors  of  outstanding  letters  columns  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  program  of  editorials,  invitations, 
make-up  gimmicks,  etc.,  which  all  editors 
could  use  to  draw  out  local  opinion.  The 
good,  old  American  art  of  “shooting  off  one’s 
mouth”  has  apparently  been  lost  and  needs 
some  stimulation. 

ONE  CENT  TAX 

THE  ONE  cent  per  copy  tax  proposed  for 

newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  is  not  only 
discriminatory  but  is  a  tax  on  knowledge 
and  a  tax  on  education. 

Sponsor  of  the  bill,  introduced  in  the  state 
house  of  representatives,  estimated  it  would 
yield  $14,500,000  a  year  in  revenue.  All  but 
$500,000  of  that  would  come  from  daily 
newspapers  published  within  the  state.  The 
balance  would  come  presumably  from  week¬ 
lies  and  newspapers  imported  from  outside 
the  state. 

Other  media  of  communication  are  not 
subject  to  the  tax  which  therefore  discrim¬ 
inates  against  newspapers. 

No  newspaper  could  afford  to  absorb  the 
tax  and  the  reader  would  have  to  pay  it. 
Thus,  the  public  would  be  taxed  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  reading  the  day’s  news,  gaining 
knowledge  and  information  which  it  cannot 
obtain  from  other  media. 

The  measure  would  require  affixing  tax 
stamps  to  each  copy  of  a  newspaper  sold. 
We  wonder  if  the  sponsor  estimated  how 
much  time,  effort  and  money  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  print,  distribute  and  affix  such 
stamps. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
looking  for  a  way  to  reduce  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations,  cut  down  on  their  revenue,  and 
put  a  few  more  of  them  out  of  business,  he 
could  not  have  found  a  better  one. 


PRE-SELUNG 

A  NEW  booklet  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  to  enlist  retailer  support  in 
the  drive  for  national  advertising  was  un¬ 
veiled  at  the  meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association  last  week  in 
Chicago.  Titled,  “Is  Your  ‘Partner’  Working 
With  You?,”  the  booklet  tells  the  retailer 
that  he  needs  the  cooperation  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  (his  partner)  in  the  form  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

“When  your  manufacturer  tells  you  about 
the  ‘national  advertising  help’  you’re  getting 
(in  other  media),”  the  booklet  says,  “tell 
him  your  customers  aren’t  ‘national’  .  .  . 
they’re  right  here;  tell  him  that  advertising 
in  newspapers  is  the  only  way  he  can  pre¬ 
sell  his  products  to  all  customers.” 

And  “pre-sell”  is  a  good  word  for  it.  Look 
at  this:  In  1939,  72%  of  the  retail  food 
stores  were  clerk-operated.  Today  a  total  of 
76%  of  them  are  super-markets,  or  self-se¬ 
lecting. 

In  10  years  about  one  and  a  half  million 
salesmen  at  the  point  of  sale  have  been  lost. 
The  same  thing  is  happening  gradually  in 
other  fields,  notably  drugs  which  are  being 
sold  in  many  super-markets. 

The  manufacturer  (national  advertiser)  no 
longer  can  rely  on  Mr.  Retailer  or  his  sales¬ 
man  to  “push”  his  product  to  the  customers. 
The  customers  are  making  their  own  choices 
and  if  Mr.  Manufacturer  wants  them  to  buy 
his  product  he  will  have  to  sell  them  before 
they  enter  the  store. 

That’s  called  pre-selling,  and  there  is  no 
better  place  than  newspaper  advertising  to 
do  it.  The  newspaper  is  there  in  the  home 
every  day  carrying  the  advertiser’s  perma¬ 
nent  record  of  his  sales  message,  the  picture 
of  his  product,  and  the  price.  There  is  no 
danger  of  a  potential  customer  trying  to  re¬ 
member  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  product  he 
or  she  saw  in  some  other  medium  a  week 
ago  Tuesday  night — even  if  they  wanted  to 
remember. 

As  competition  increases  in  the  months 
and  years  to  come,  with  more  and  more 
merchandise  needing  to  be  sold,  manufac¬ 
turers  will  realize  more  and  more  salesmen 
are  needed  to  keep  the  wheels  of  commerce 
moving.  Newspap>er  advertising  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  salesman  and  the  only  way  to 
pre-sell  a  product  at  the  local  level. 

GOOD  ADVICE 

“NOW  IT  is  a  cardinal  principle  with  all 
labor  organizations  that  the  union  should 
not  and  must  not  negotiate  employers  out  of 
business  or  workers  out  of  jobs.  TTie  worker 
recognizes  clearly  that  unless  a  business  pro¬ 
duces  efficiently  and  profitably  no  wages  at 
all  can  be  paid.” — From  an  article  by  the 
late  Philip  Murray  of  the  CIO,  written  for 
The  Way  of  Saint  Francis,  a  San  Francisco 
Catholic  publication,  before  he  died. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  argue  with  Mr. 
Murray  on  whether  this  “cardinal  principle” 
is  always  followed  by  unions  or  whether  it  is 
“recognized  clearly”  by  all  workers.  There 
is  room  for  debate  on  the  statement. 

Nevertheless,  as  it  stands,  it  constitutes 
sound  advice  for  unions  and  union  members 
in  these  days  of  very  high,  and  still  rising, 
costs. 
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MENTION 


Tom  Wallace,  editor  emeritus 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  has 
been  presented  with  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  Award  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior. 


Mrs.  Neva 
Prisk  Paddock, 
vicepresident  of 
the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Star- 
News  Publishing 
Co.,  h  a  .s  been 
elected  to  the 
board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and 
Civic  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Mrs.  Paddock 


A.  W.  Moscarella,  publisher 
of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily 
Province,  has  been  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  directorate  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Board  of  Trade. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  Hutchison,  editor  of  the 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Times,  left  Feb. 
4  on  a  trip  to  Britain  and  other 
European  countries  for  four 
months  and  will  cover  the  Coro¬ 
nation  in  London  in  June.  He 
covered  the  Coronation  of  the  late 
King  George  VI  in  1937. 

*  *  * 

J.  R.  Meakes.  publisher  of  the 
Sudbury  (Ont.)  Star,  is  the  newly- 
elected  president  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Dailies  Association. 

*  *  * 

Danton  Jobim.  editor-in-chief 
of  Diario  Carioca  of  Sao  Paulo. 
Brazil,  is  conducting  an  eight-week 
seminar  at  the  University  of  Texas 
school  of  journalism  and  Institute 
of  Latin  American  Studies,  under 
the  State  Department  exchange 
program. 

*  *  * 

Amon  G.  Carter.  Jr.,  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
and  George  Ann  Brown  were 
married  Jan.  24  at  Fort  Worth. 

*  «  « 

Jesse  Alverson,  Jr.  has  moved 
up  from  managing  editor  to  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Paris  (Ky.)  Daily  En¬ 
terprise,  succeeding  his  late  father. 
Lee  Brauer,  a  member  of  the 
staff  for  10  years,  becomes  assis¬ 
tant  editor. 

*  *  * 

Julius  Davidson,  publisher  of 
the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News 
&  Journal,  received  a  certificate 
of  award  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  “outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  welfare  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Halifax  Area  as 
a  humanitarian  and  exponent  of 
the  truth  and  a  crusader  for  good 
government  for  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century.” 

*  *  * 

Louis  Goldberg  has  been 
named  associate  publisher  of  the 
Austin  (Tex.)  American  -  States¬ 
man.  He  was  formerly  business 
manager  of  the  newspaper. 


J.  W.  Carroll,  publisher  of  the 
Pickwick  community  weeklies  at 
Park  Ridge,  III.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  administrative  assistant  to 
the  Lt.-Governor  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Carroll  has  resigned  as  president 
of  the  Illinois  Press  Association. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

M.  W.  Armistead,  hi,  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  of  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  and  World -News, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Roa¬ 
noke  Chamber  of  Commerce  Jan. 
24. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Eugene  A.  Simon,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily 
News,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  Home¬ 
town  Dailies. 

«  *  * 

S.  C.  Van  Curon  of  the  Harlan 
(Ky.)  Daily  Enterprise  was  named 
chairman  of  the  Kentucky  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Editors  Association 
during  the  organization's  annual 
meeting  Jan.  31.  He  succeeds 
Herman  W.  Phfi  ps,  managing 
editor  of  the  Lexington  Herald. 

*  *  • 

L.  D.  Tucker,  editor  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  News,  was 
honored  as  Upper  Peninsula’s 
Newspaperman-oLthe-Year  at  a 
civic  dinner.  The  U.P.  Newspaper 
Executives’  Association  pre.sented 
him  with  a  plaque  for  outstand¬ 
ing  community  service. 

*  «  * 

Ellie  Hopkins,  editor  of  the 
Longview  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  has 
been  named  president  of  the  local 
Rotary  Club. 

*  *  * 

Barry  Bingham,  president  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Louisville  Times,  will 
accompany  Adlai  Stevenson  on 
a  round-the-world  trip  in  March. 
*  *  * 

Major  Frederick  Sullens,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily 
News,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Mississippi  Agricultural  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Board  by  Governor  Hugh 
L.  White.  The  board  handles  the 
state’s  adverti.sing  and  industrial 
solicitation  programs. 


J.  W.  McMillan  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  city  circulation  manager 
of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Journal. 


J.  Ackerman 
Briggs  has  been 
appointed  b  u  s  i- 
ness  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror, 
a  post  he  will 
hold  in  addition 


Louis  Hein-  Briggs 
DEL,  4.5,  advertising  director  of 
Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers,  Inc., 
was  one  of  four  members  of  the 
Madison  Advertising  Club  honored 
for  their  high  “powder  room  rat¬ 
ings”  at  the  second  annual  women’s 
night  dinner  given  by  the  club. 
The  selection  is  to  indicate  that 
they  are  highly  regarded  by  women 
associates. 

*  *  * 

Lorne  E.  Kennedy,  formerly 
with  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Journal 
and  the  Lethbridge  (Alta.)  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  appointed  advertis- 
manager  of  the  Nelson  (B.  C  ) 
Daily  News.  He  succeeds  R.  J. 
Roberts,  who  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  weekly  Kimberley 
News. 

*  *  * 

Sam  Marshall  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Rock  Hill 
(S.  C.)  Herald,  succeeding 

Charles  Hendrick,  resigned.  Mr. 
Marshall  has  been  an  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  for  the  Madisonville 
(Ky.)  Messenger  for  five  years. 

*  «  * 

Herbert  M.  Steele,  who  be¬ 
came  head  of  the  publicity  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  News 


last  August,  following  the  death 
of  George  Morris,  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  sales  promotion  manager 
with  a  change  in  departmental  set¬ 
up.  Jean  F.  Russell  has  been 
named  as  circulation  promotion 
manager. 

*  *  « 

Paul  J.  Kacsur  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director  of  the 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe  -  Times, 
succeeding  David  Knife,  who  has 
been  ordered  by  his  doctor  to 
assume  less  arduous  work.  Mr. 
Knife  becomes  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Mr.  Kacsur  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Globe- 
Times  staff  since  1937  and  has 
been  manager  of  the  Allentown 
office  for  the  last  five  years.  Re¬ 
placing  him  as  manager  of  the 
Allentown  office  will  be  Francis 
Shields.  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
Globe-Times  advertising  staff  since 
1946. 


Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Swindell, 
business  manager 
of  the  Wilson  (N. 
C.)  Times,  is  the 
new  president  of 
the  North  Caro- 
1  i  n  a  Associated 
Press  Club,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Carl 
Jeffress.  general 
manager  of  the 
Greensboro  News 
and  Record. 


Mrs.  Swindell 


Lowell  F.  Sundstrom,  assis¬ 
tant  advertising  manager  of  the 
Escanaba  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  succeed  the  late  Guy  W. 
Traverse.  Donald  J.  Moreau,  a 
member  of  the  advertising  sales 
staff  since  February  1947,  has 
been  named  assistant  advertising 
manager. 

(Continued  on  Page  36) 


On  The  Business  Side 


Robert  E.  Lea,  who  has  been 
advertising  manager  of  the  Fair- 
btiry  (Neb.)  Daily  News  for  the 
past  six  years,  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Longmont 
(Colo.)  Times-Call. 

*  *  * 

Douglas  Blizzard  has  resigned 
as  news  editor  of  the  Dillon 
(S.  C.)  Herald  to  join  the  paper’s 
sales  department.  Alec  Quick, 
formerly  of  the  Camden  (S.  C.) 
Chronicle  advertising  staff,  suc¬ 
ceeds  him  as  news  editor. 

*  •  « 

Sam  Anson  has  retired  after 

32  years  as  general  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Shopping 

News.  He  had  previously  been 
city  editor  of  three  Cleveland 
dailies.  ^  f 


A  single  Page  One  mention  brings 
500  requests  for  club  charters— 
proof  of  reader-interest  in 

FROM  9to5 

The  Tulsa  World,  one  of  many  great 
newspapers  featuring  Jo  Fischer’s 
daily  panel  of  bright  breaks  in  the 
office  routine,  offered  “9  to  5  Club” 
charters  to  its  readers.  Requests  in 
the  first  mail  cleaned  out  The  World’s 
supply  of  500!  Moral:  If  you  want 
to  bufid  reader-interest  that  generates 
white-collar  reader  action,  schedule 
‘‘From  9  to  5”  in  your  newspaper. 

Wire  today  for  samples  and  terms! 

Cma^  SUN-TIMES 

211  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicogo  6  Harry  B.  Baker,  Gen.  Mgr. 
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Personals 

continued  from  page  35 

George  McCauslin  has  been 
promoted  to  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Mansfield  (Ohio) 
News-Journal.  He  succeeds  Rob¬ 
ert  Rossi,  resigned. 

*  *  ♦ 

Frances  Kane,  formerly  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald,  Fairfield  (Conn.) 
News,  and  the  WAVZ  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp.,  New  Haven,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Guil¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Shore  Line  Times. 

*  *  « 

Nora  Regan  Haines,  who  for¬ 
merly  worked  on  the  Hamilton 

(Ont.)  Spectator,  has  joined  the 

classified  department  of  the  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Stiles,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Devils 
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Tit  Olden  PMuker/  and  Adtertisirf 
Nnesfaptr  in  AmtTiea 

With  which  hat  merKcd  The  Tournaliat. 


Lake  (N.  D.)  Daily  Journal,  has 
accepted  a  similar  position  with 
the  Williston  (N.  D.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald.  Robert  Brissett  replaces 
him  at  the  Journal. 

a  *  a 

John  E.  Person,  Jr.,  business 
manager  and  secretary  of  the  Wil¬ 
liamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  and  Gazette- 
Bulletin,  has  been  named  “Young 
Man  of  the  Year”  by  the  Williams¬ 
port  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Harry  Papazian  i.s  newly- 
named  art  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Call  -  Bulletin 
promotion  department.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle's  promotion  department. 
*  *  a 

L.  W.  Barnes,  general  manager 
of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Democrat  since  1936.  is  retiring 
March  1.  The  position  of  general 
manager  will  be  discontinued,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Publisher  Walter  W. 
Krebs 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms  i 

Covey  C.  Hoover,  Boston  Uni-  ' 
versity  journalism  graduate  who 
joined  the  staff  in  the  Fall  of  1950  • 
and  became  city  editor  a  year  ago, 
has  been  promoted  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  /4<J- 
vertiser. 

*00 

Paul  Barrett,  city  editor  of 
the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont, 
has  been  appointed  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Gil  Rowland, 
who  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Greenville  News.  .\ssistant  city  ■ 
editor  James  H.  McKinney,  Jr., 
succeeds  him  as  city  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Joseph  E.  Howell  has  re¬ 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  after  a 
two  years’  absence  to  teach  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  and  work  on  the  Washington 
staff  of  Sen.  Robert  S.  Kerr. 

non 

Robert  McClellan,  former 
reporter  for  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Times,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Journal  and  Sunday  Herald-Amer- 
ican  as  a  copyreader.  Madge 
Wilson,  formerly  in  publicity  and 
promotion  work,  has  joined  the 
women’s  department,  replacing 
Elizabeth  Dwyer,  who  has 
switched  to  the  city  news  staff. 

*  *  * 

Douglas  McKean,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  has  been  named  by  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  David  W.  Eyre  to 
succeed  Larry  Smyth  as  political 
editor  to  cover  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  at  Salem.  Mr.  Smyth 
is  on  leave  of  absence  to  serve  as 
information  director  for  the  De- 
i  partment  of  the  Interior  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

A  V  a 

Robert  Morse,  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  editor  of  the  Oregon  Journal, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  New  York 


“1  want  a  three-column  ‘Be  My  Valentine’  shot  that  hasn’t  been  done 
more  than  two  hundred  times!” 

news  staff  of  Life  magazine.  Sue-  residents  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
ceeding  him  as  Sunday  magazine  on  Feb.  11.  He  is  leaving  the 
editor  is  Ed  O’Meara,  who  con-  Plainville  assignment  to  become 
tinues  as  editor  of  the  Journal’s  the  Herald’s  police  reporter  on 
Home,  Farm  and  Garden  maga-  Feb.  16,  succeeding  Charles  W. 
zinc.  Smedley,  who  has  been  promoted 

*  *  *  to  assistant  city  editor.  John 

Irving  Edelson,  1952  journal-  Wentworth  will  replace  Mr 

ism  graduate  of  the  University  of  Saunders  in  Plainville. 

Missouri,  is  now  on  the  sports  *  *  ♦ 

desk  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Edger  Easterly,  Kentucky  bu- 
(Colo.)  Gazette-Telegraph,  where  reau  manager  of  the  Associated 
he  also  does  general  assignment  Pre.ss,  has  been  elected  president 
reporting.  of  the  newly  -  formed  Louisville 

*  *  *  professional  chapter  of  Sigma  Del- 

Jack  Bellinger  has  joined  the  ta  Chi. 

staff  of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  ♦  *  ♦ 

Herald  and  News  as  news  editor,  William  Thorson,  city  hall  and 
succeeding  Rob-  police  reporter  for  Burbank 

ert  Short,  who 
resigned  to  enter 
public  relations 
work  in  Eugene, 

Ore.  Mr.  Bel¬ 
linger  has  work¬ 
ed  as  copy  editor 
for  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  States¬ 
man,  news  editor 

of  the  Tokyo  , - — 

(Japan)  Times  .  joined  the  Raleigh  staff  of  the  As- 

and  Advertiser,  Bellinger  sociated  Press  for  the  duration  of 
and  more  recently  on  the  news  the  General  Assembly, 
staff  of  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  *  ♦  * 

Times.  W.  K.  Peery  is  new  editorial 


William  Thorson,  city  hall  and 
police  reporter  for  Burbank 
(Calif.)  Daily  Review,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Santa 
Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook.  Avery 
W.  Rawlins,  who.  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  sports  for  the  paper,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  will  leave  the  news¬ 
paper  field. 

A  *  A 

Edward  Cato,  recent  graduate 
of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  school  of  journalism,  has 
joined  the  Raleigh  staff  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  for  the  duration  of 


Times.  W.  K.  Peery  is  new  editorial 

*  ♦  ♦  columnist  for  the  Roseburg  (Ore.) 

J.  K.  Emery,  news  editor  of  the  News-Review,  writing  under  the 

Torrington  (Wyo.)  Telegram,  has  heading,  “Perryodicals.”  He  was 
resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the  for  seven  years  columnist  for  the 
ScottsbluQ  (Neb.)  Daily  Star-  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Daily  Colurn- 
Herald  as  courthouse  and  general  bian. 
reporter.  He  replaces  Bill  Mur-  a  a  a 

dock,  who  resigned  to  become  William  L.  Davey  has  rejoined 
sports  editor  of  the  Dodge  City  the  staff  of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
(Kan.)  Globe.  Piedmont  after  a  tour  of  active 

*  *  *  duty  with  the  Navy  in  the  Pacific 

Richard  Reilly  has  resigned  area.  He  is  telegraph  editor. 

from  the  Syracu.se  (N.  Y.)  Herald-  a  a  a 

Journal  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Frances  Beckelheimer  has  rc- 

Washinglon  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald.  turned  to  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C. » 

*  *  ♦  Herald  and  Sunday  Herald- Journal 

Kenneth  J.  Saunders,  New  as  assistant  women’s  editor.  She 

Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  reporter  was  a  member  of  the  two  new>- 
in  Plainville,  Conn.,  for  nearly  papers’  society  staff  during  World 
25  years,  will  be  honored  by  local  War  11. 
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Sky  Hook  Roof  Supports 

Are  Boon  to  Mine  Safety 


Bethlehem  makes  two  types  of  roof 
bolts :  the  square-head  bolt  with  expan¬ 
sion  shell  OefO  and  the  wedge-type  or 
slotted  bolt  (right).  With  either  type, 
when  the  bolt  is  installed  the  upper 
end  expands,  gripping  the  sides  of  hole. 


One  of  the  mining  engineer’s  oldest 
problems  is  how  to  pro\  ide  sure,  solid 
support  for  roofs.  N liners  have  long 
had  to  put  their  faith  in  makeshift 
timber  r(X)f  props  that  necessarily  utre 
haphazard  and  undependable.  Rec¬ 
ords  of  the  LI.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
show  that  half  of  all  mine  accidents 
ha\e  resulted  from  collapsing  roofs. 

Now  there  is  a  better,  more  depend¬ 
able  way  to  support  mine  roofs  —  the 
mine-roof  bolt.  The  nxif  lx)lt  is  in¬ 
genious  —  the  nearest  thing  to  the 
fabled  "sky  b(X)k ’’  that  you’re  ever 
likely  to  see. 

When  Bethlehem  Mine-Roof  Bolts 
are  used,  the  roof  actually  supports 


itself.  What  hapjXMis  is  that  the  roof 
bolts,  which  come  in  lengths  of  from 
2  to  8  feet,  consolidate  the  strata  of 
rock  to  form  what  amounts  to  a  single, 
deep,  tremendously  strong  beam. 

The  best  proof  of  how  mine-roof 
bolts  improve  safety  and  operating 
efficiency  is  the  way  that  mines  are 
going  for  them. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  plant  at  Leba¬ 
non,  Pa.,  is  turning  out  our  two  types 
of  roof  bolts  by  the  thousands.  More 
and  more  mines  are  changing  to  roof 
bolts,  with  the  result  that  efficiency  is 
improving  and  accidents  due  to  roof- 
falls,  once  the  bane  of  mining,  are 
growing  fewer  eveiy  day. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


o 
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Mao’s  Press  Plays 
‘Hate  America’  Tune 


By  Phil  S.  Lee 

Under  the  Communists  the 
standard  of  Chinese  newspapers 
has  taken  a  plunge. 

The  mainland  press  in  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  days  was  far  from  good 
by  American  or  Japanese  stan¬ 
dards.  But  it  made  an  effort  to 
be  honest  and  fair,  and  to  have  a 
balanced  coverage.  The  Commu¬ 
nists  had  one  purpose  in  mind — 
to  glorify  the  party  and  to  con¬ 
demn  the  “capitalists.” 


The  writer  of  this  analysis 
of  Communist  China's  press  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism  and  for¬ 
mer  staff  member  of  an  up¬ 
state  New  York  daily.  The 
byline  is  a  pseudonym  because 
his  mother  is  in  China. 

lumped  under  the  ‘‘hate  America” 


this  sleepy  devil  to  the  ground.  The  impression  a  reader  gets 
Thus  they  victoriously  captured  from  reading  Mao’s  newspapers 
two  American  devils  and  one  is  that  they  were  all  alike  in  every 
Syngman  Rhee  bandit,  completing  respect.  If  one  does  not  read  the 
their  reconnaissance  mission.”  datelines  and  the  flags  and  mast- 
Book  reviews  were  extremely  heads  one  cannot  tell  whether  a 
scarce  in  Communist  China’s  paper  is  a  government  paper  or  a 
press.  But  two  of  them  as  pub-  “Democrat  League  paper,”  one 
lished  in  the  People’s  Daily  show  published  in  Chungking  or  Shang- 
that  America  —  not  the  books —  hai  or  Canton,  an  issue  in  March 
was  under  review.  The  emphasis  or  in  August. 


was  on  “hate  America”  instead  of 
“hate  Americans.” 

Russia  Won  the  Olympics 
The  way  Mao’s  press  handled 
the  Fifteenth  Olympiad  last  Sum¬ 
mer  is,  to  borrow  an  expression 


One  knows  an  editorial  from  a 
news  story  only  because  the  for¬ 
mer  was  labelled  as  such.  All  the 
letters  to  the  editor,  including 
those  written  by  children,  used 
the  same  jargon,  had  the  same 
style,  toed  the  same  line  of  de- 


Peking  journalists  j^e  bourgeois,  the  cap- 

beyond  the  comprehension  of  uetc 


Let’s  take  a  look  first  at  the  category. 


“beyond  the  comprehension  of 
capitalists.”  It  trumpeted  the  ex¬ 
cellent  showings  of  the  Russian 


italists,  and  the  imperialists,  and 
praising  Stalin,  Mao,  and  Com¬ 
munism. 

A  Peking  source  recently 


Communists’  haphazard,  tardy.  Since  the  Communists  started  gymnasts  and  women  athlete^  ^  Peking  source  recently 
and  twisted  coverage  of  foreign  the  germ  warfare  accusations  in  But  as  the  Americans  snowed  {},at  China  had  more  than 

affairs  by  the  Peking  People’s  February,  for  months  Mao’s  press  their  strengm  the  coverage  ta-  ^qq  newspapers  with  a  total  cir- 
Daily,  organ  of  the  party.  gave  the  “germ  warfare”  top  play,  pered  oft.  Ihe  hnal  results  ot  (.yiaijon  of  seven  million.  All  the 

.  several  track  and  field  events  were 


It  was  not  until  10  days  after  The  press  never  tired  of  publish 


large  dailies  had  four  pages  of 


the  first  Presidential  primaries  in  ing  day  after  day  “fact-finding”  completely  missing;  all  were  won  ^jandard  size,  except  on  rare  oc- 

New  Hampshire  last  March  that  reports  by  scientists,  professors,  by  Uncle  bams  boys.  Ihe  L hi-  ^.a^ions. 

the  Daily  ran  a  two-paragraph  doctors,  newspapermen,  Chinese  press  had  given  a  gwd  deal  government  required  news- 

story.  It  featured  Truman’s  de-  “volunteers”  in  Korea,  and  “in-  o*  space  to  track  and  held  and  paper  reading  groups  all  over  the 

feat  to  Kefauver,  ascribing  it  to  ternational”  bodies;  protests  from  ^*"3®  Russians  were  country  to  observe  reading  hours, 

the  Administration’s  “expansion  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life,  angry  cotttP^tition.  report  regularly  to  the  “guid- 

program”  and  the  “invasion  of  letters  from  children;  Russian  Chinese  newspapers  relied  on  ing  authorities”  and  newspapers, 
Korea.”  There  was  not  a  word  newspaper  articles;  confessions  of  official  New  China  News  “disseminate  the  news  to 

on  Eisenhower’s  victory.  captured  American  airmen;  and  Agency  in  Peking  who  in  turn  re-  masses.” 


program”  and  the  “invasion  of  letters  from  children;  Russian  Chii^se  newspapers  relied  on 
Korea.”  There  was  not  a  word  newspaper  articles;  confessions  of  'he  official  New  China  News 
on  Eisenhower’s  victory.  captured  American  airmen;  and  Agency  in  Peking  who  in  turn  re- 


The  Rich  Mr.  Truman 
When  later  in  the  month  Tru¬ 
man  announced  at  the  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Dinner  that  he  would  not 
be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  the 
Daily  did  a  faster  job.  Only  six 


captured  American  airmen;  and  Agency  in  Peking  who  in  turn  re¬ 
photographs  —  all  purporting  to  heavily  on  Tass  for  tele- 

prove  that  the  U.  S.  was  engaging  graphic  reports  on  the  Olympics, 
in  a  germ  war.  They  all  sound  other  foreign  affairs. 

2lj)je  Russia  won  the  Olympics,  accord- 

Reports  on  alleged  American  '"S  *  press. 


Air  Force  Daily 
Formed  in  London 

The  Army  Times  Publishing 


rfo  t  re-e  eefion,  the  atrocities  on  Communist  prisoners  To  be  fair  to  the  Chinese  or  Company  has  announced  plans  to 

A  u-  j  as  er  job.  Only  six  Korea  were  not  so  numerous  ^^ass  journalists,  it  must  be  stated  begin  publishing  a  daily  newspa- 
days  behind  this  time,  it  earned  accusations  but  fhev  here,  that  they  objectively,  though  p^r  in  London  Feb.  16  for  U.  S. 

a  half<olumn  story  headlined-  '  . '  ■  '  " 


.  .  n  ,  •  T-,  f  .  showed  up  frequently  enough.  It  extremely  briefly,  reported  several  ^jr  Force  personnel  in  Great  Brit- 

T  °  ^  ^^ted  American  brutalities  as  in-  events  including  the  110-meter  ain  and  North  .Africa. 

Ann/Min  T4  f  \v  cluding;  pouring  gasoline  into  hurdles,  the  decathlon,  and  the  j^e  newspaper,  to  be  named 

prisoners’  mouths  and  setting  fire  mens  high  jump,  all  won  by  the  jbe  Air  Force  Daily,  will  carry 

to  if;  blinding  them  with  power-  S.  Here  is  one  of  them:  “110-  general  world  news,  American 

ful  lights;  ripping  off  their  finger  meter  high  hurdles — Dillard  of  the  sports,  news  of  European  bases, 

nails;  scalding  them  with  burning  S.  won  in  13.7  seconds,  break-  comics  and  other  features.  It  will 
iron  rods;  using  them  for  target  mg  the  Olympic  record.”  sell  5c. 

practice;  steaming  them  to  death;  7*^^  Shanghai  Ta  Kung  Pao  Melvin  Ryder,  president  of  the 
and  cutting  off  the  breasts  and  <Big  Public  Paper),  which  car-  company,  will  be  executive  editor. 


Pnsone;s’  mouths  and  setting  fire 
Sjreet  Looking  for  Another  Swind-  j,.  blinding  them  with  power- 

The  “News  from  Washington”  lights;  ripping  off  their  finger 

'T  *  «  1  .  nails;  scalding  them  with  burning  _ _ _ _  _  _ 

iron  rods;  using  them  for  target  ing  ‘he  Olympic  record.”  sell  for  5c. 

Tt  ritpH  fViA  T!  practice;  steaming  them  to  death;  Jhe  Shanghai  Ta  Kung  Pao  Melvin  Ryder,  president  of  the 

Rfinnrt  ac  't'  ^  ^nd  cuttiug  off  the  breasts  and  ^Big  Public  Paper),  which  car-  company,  will  be  executive  editor. 

mfr,  ipft  K.-e  ^  u  ^  ^  fj  1.  limbs  of  women  prisoners  or  ried  more  sports  news  than  the  jbe  concern  will  continue  pub- 
,  .  ^  have  burning  them  to  death  after  rap-  People  s  Daily,  ran  more  features  fishing  three  weeklies  for  U.  S. 


an  annual  income  of — the  dis-  ■  ^ 

patch  quoted  here — “at  least  one  c  .i  .u  - 

«  -T-u  •  ,  Every  now  and  then  Mao  s 

million  dollars.  The  maeazme  s  u  i  .  i.  r  u 

_ _ s  press  would  run  sketches  of  he- 

own  words  were:  As  a  orivate  •  v  -..u  .i.  •  u  . 

u..  ..u  lA  u  .  1  fues  m  Korea,  with  their  photo- 

citizen,  he  should  be  able  to  rea  -  _ m....  _ 


on  Russian  sports  system  and  servicemen  in  Europe. 


rzran  incomr;^^  a  ou^d  $10  000  alongside^One  of  its  pm- 

„  , _  ai.juiiu  pQses  seems  to  be  to  support  the 


a  year  from  conservative  invest¬ 
ments.”  The  communist  reporter 


Every  now  and  then  Mao’s  Russian  athletes  than  spot  news 
press  would  run  sketches  of  he-  o"  Ihe  Olympics, 
roes  in  Korea,  with  their  photo-  No  Good  Tidings  from  U.  S. 
graphs  alongside.  One  of  its  pur-  After  studying*  many  Chinese 
poses  seems  to  be  to  support  the  newspapers.  I  have  failed  to  find 
slogan:  “We  (Communists)  are  any  good  tidings  on  the  U.  S. 


Jailed  Editor  Quits 
London  Daily  Mirror 

London — Silvester  Bolam,  Daily 
Mirror  editor  who  went  to  jail 


or  editor  convenientlv  added^two  enemy  is  weak.”  Although  they  gave  little  space  to  Ihree  months  in  1949  when  his 

zeroes  They  sound  like  fiction  and  would  big  news  in  America,  they  found  guilty  of  con- 


Top  Play  for  ‘Germ  Warfare’ 

The  nominations  of  Eisenhow-  excerpt:  miserable  children  “that  are  being  tne  euitorsnip  anu  nis  seat  on  tne 

er  and  S^venson  each  rated  less  “Warrior  Cheng  Jen-chuan  and  sold  by  their  jobless  parents,”  and  hoard  of  the  Mirror, 
man  one  half  of  a  column,  several  others  crawled  toward  an  enemy  utterances  of  Progressive  Candi-  ^  .P^P^I" 

days  late  as  usual,  and  buried  at  a  big,  fat  American  devil  date  Vincent  Hallinan  and  of  officially  described  as  dis- 

the  bottom  of  page  four  which  walked  toward  them.  Cheng,  tak-  American  Communist  leaders.  agreements  with  the  management 

is  the  back  page.  advantage  of  the  enemy’s  un-  In  Chinese  newspapers  the  "'hich  it  was  found  irnpossible  to 

Neithw  Ana  Paulkers  ouster  preparedness,  leaped  at  him  and  word  “.America”  seldom  stood  been  editor 

am  ^  the  Politburo  nor  Eva  grabbed  him  by  the  neck.  As  the  alone;  it  almost  always  paired  1948. 


be  lively  reading  if  they  were  not  plenty  of  room  for  her  strikes,  her  of  court  in  the  Haigh  “Acid- 

rehashed  so  often.  Here  is  an  ‘‘plunging  standard  of  living,”  her  hath  Murders  case,  has  given  up 
excerpt:  miserable  children  “that  are  being 

“Warrior  Cheng  Jen-chuan  and  sold  by  their  jobless  parents,”  and  ho^d  of  the  Mirror. 
others  crawled  toward  an  enemy  utterances  of  Progressive  Candi-  ,  c  paper  after  what 

tent.  A  big,  fat  American  devil  date  Vincent  Hallinan  and  of  officially  described  as  dis- 

wntkfiA  townr/f  thfm  Chpno  tnk-  American  Communist  leaders.  agreements  With  the  management 


^om  ^  the  Politburo  nor  Eva  grabbed  him  by  the  neck.  As  the 

Peron  s  death  were  reported  not  l^^,Q  wrestled.  Platoon  Leader  wim  iiiip;;i  lausis  sn  uggicssuis  tt  ■»  i 

ut  any  rate.  Mos-  Chao  lunged  at  the  enemy  like  an  or  “bandits.”  American  publica-  XiaklGinOS  UpS  VV©b©l 
sadegh  s  resignation  as  Iran’s  arrow  and  held  him.  Searching  tions  automatically  went  with  Henry  R.  Webel,  formerly  sales 
premier  in  July  was  allowed  one  (fjg  tent.  Warrior  Yu  Teh-shui  “reactionary.”  with  the  exception  promotion  manager,  is  now  vice¬ 
short  paragraph.  sighted  a  pair  of  big  American  of  the  Doily  Worker  which,  to-  president  of  Suplementos  Aso- 

Sketchy  though  Mao’s  press  boots.  He  grabbed  them  and  ran  gether  with  the  Daily  Worker  of  ciados.  Inc.,  publishers  of  Hab- 
was  on  foreign  news,  the  lion’s  more  than  10  meters.  Warrior  England  and  L’Humanite  of  lemos  Del  Hogar  y  De  La  Mode, 
share  of  newspaper  space  in  1952  Yang  Shao-kuan  pounced  on  the  France,  are  lumped  as  the  “press  a  Latin-American  newspaper  sup- 
went  to  the  stories  which  may  be  foe  and  the  two  of  them  pinned  of  the  West.”  plement  with  offices  in  New  York. 
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two  wrestled.  Platoon  Leader  with  “imperialists”  or  “aggressors” 
Chao  lunged  at  the  enemy  like  an  or  “bandits.”  American  publica- 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 


lOCAl  PiaURES  IN  LOCAL  ADS  help  Sell  adver¬ 
tisers  on  using  larger  space  for  better  dis¬ 
play.  Readership  is  higher  because  readers 
recognize  local  people  and  scenes. 


SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTS  always  get  good  reader 
attention;  they  also  offer  advertisers  a 
chance  to  tell  a  specialized  story  under  very 
favorable  conditions— with  pictures. 


WEEKLY  ADVERTISING  FEATURE  SPREAD  is  sold  to 
24  advertisers  on  26-time  basis.  Each  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  given  prominent  editorial  cover¬ 
age  with  pictures  on  the  left-hand  page. 


FjtVtacri 

fnrrhn«ir« 


PICTURE-TYPE  real  estate  ads  help  owners  and 
agents  to  sell  property  faster;  bring  in  ad¬ 
ditional  advertising  revenue  because  they 
require  larger  white  space  for  display. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  LITERATURE  in  either  color 
or  black-and-white  can  be  turned  into  en¬ 
gravings  that  sell  larger  space;  even  sell 
ads  that  otherwise  could  not  be  sold. 


PICTURES  OF  MERCHANDISE  as  it  appears  on 
display,  using  a  Polaroid  camera  for  close- 
ups,  help  stores  to  make  most  effective  use 
of  their  investment  in  large  space. 


SCISSORS  OR  SHARP  KNIFE  used  by  a  careful 
worker  can  make  ordinary  illustrations  into 
attractive  layouts  that  encourage  sale  of 
larger  space  to  display  advertisers. 


CARTOONS  AND  OTHER  LINE  ART,  and  combina¬ 
tions,  are  handled  like  photos  or  paintings; 
offer  a  low-cost  method  for  advertisers  who 
like  to  use  this  kind  of  copy. 


HERE'S  HOW  IT'S  DONE  I  Scan-a-gravings  are 
plastic  halftones  made  on  the  Fairchild 
Scan-a-graver  —  the  economical,  modem 
way  to  serve  your  advertisers. 


*  These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  profit-making  possibilities 
of  Scon-o-grovings.  For  more  information  about  these  ideas  and 
how  you  con  use  them,  write  today  to  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Corporation,  Robbins  Lane,  Syosset,  Long  Island,  New  York, 
Department  I00-5IA. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Several  Factors  Needed 
To  Protect  An  Idea 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


An  offer  was  made  to  the 
Trade  Union  Courier  (New  York) 
that  as  a  consideration  for  infor¬ 
mation  by  which  this  paper  could 
secure  exemption  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  telephone  excise  taxes 
and  get  a  refund  of  taxes  paid  in 
the  past,  the  paper  would  pay  the 
possessor  of  this  idea  35  per  cent 
of  all  refunds  and  future  savings. 

When  the  paper  had  agreed  to 
these  terms,  the  information  was 
disclosed.  Payment  was  not  made 
and  an  action  was  brought  to  re¬ 
cover  not  only  the  amount  agreed 
upon  but  also  for  an  injunction 
against  the  disclosure  of  this  idea 
to  others. 

A  Matter  tif  Law 

The  method  disclosed  for  sav¬ 
ing  these  taxes  and  the  recovery 
of  those  already  paid  was  con¬ 
tained  in  section  3466  of  the  U.  S. 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  is 
in  part, 

“No  taxes  shall  be  imposed  * 
Upon  any  payment  received  from 
•any  person  for  services  or  facil¬ 
ities  utilized  in  the  collection  of 
news  for  the  public  press,  or  a 
news  ticker  service  furnishing  a 
general  news  service  similar  to 
that  of  the  public  press,  or  radio 
broadcasting  *  ." 

The  defense  of  the  publisher 
was  that  the  disclosure  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  statute  was  not  an  adequate 
consideration  for  the  promise  to 
pay  35  per  cent  of  the  savings 
realized  through  this  information. 

Insurance  Case 

The  New  York  court  held  this 
contract  to  be  valid  and  enforce¬ 
able.  “While  the  idea  disclosed 
may  be  common  or  even  open  to 
public  knowledge,  yet  such  dis¬ 
closure,  if  protected  by  contract, 
is  sufficient  consideration  for  the 
promise  to  pay,”  said  the  court. 

This  decision  rested  upon  the 
authority  of  a  famous  case 


brought  against  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  New 
York  for  the  value  of  a  plan  for 
the  solicitation  of  insurance.  The 
owner  of  this  idea  had  disclosed 
his  scheme  unconditionally  to  the 
insurance  company,  suggesting 
that  the  plan  be  held  confidential 
and  that  he  be  considered  for  a 
position  with  the  company.  When 
he  was  given  no  employment  and 
his  plan  disclosed  to  others,  he 
sued  for  the  value  of  his  idea. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  dismiss¬ 
ing  his  action,  said  the  originator 
or  proprietor  of  an  idea  must 
himself  protect  it  from  escape  or 
disclosure. 

“If  it  cannot  be  sold  or  nego¬ 
tiated  without  disclosure,”  the 
court  held,  “it  would  seem  proper 
that  some  contract  should  guard 
or  regulate  the  disclosure;  other¬ 
wise  it  must  follow  the  law  of 
ideas  and  become  the  acquisition 
of  whoever  receives  it.” 

Advertising  Ideas 

This  contract  difference  was  a 
decisive  factor  in  an  action 
brought  against  a  cigarette  manu¬ 
facturer  by  the  owner  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  idea  which  was  submitted 
with  a  letter  stating, 

“The  idea  consists  of  this:  two 
gentlemen,  well  groomed  in  work¬ 
ing  clothes  or  in  hunting  togs,  ap¬ 
parently  engaged  in  conversation, 
one  extending  to  the  other  a  pack¬ 
age  of  cigarettes,  saying,  ‘Have 
one  of  these,’  the  other  replying, 
‘No  thanks,  I  smoke  Chesterfields.’ 
I  trust  that  this  idea  will  be  of 
sufficient  value  as  to  merit  a  rea¬ 
sonable  charge  therefor.” 

The  idea  was  adopted  and  used 
by  the  manufacturer  in  its  adver¬ 
tising.  Payment  was  refused  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  idea  sued  and 
recovered  a  judgment  in  an  In¬ 
diana  court. 

In  affirming  that  judgment  the 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 


Business  Tax 
Appeal  Filed 
In  California 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. — A  pe¬ 
tition  for  a  rehearing  of  a  recent 
decision  on  a  business  license  tax 
imposed  on  the  Corona  Daily  In¬ 
dependent  has  been  filed  here. 

The  move  was  made  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  Appeal  here,  which 
recently  reversed  a  Superior  Court 
ruling  in  the  case  of  the  City  of 
Corona  against  the  newspaper. 
The  city  is  seeking  to  collect  an 
Appe„«e  Ccun  of  Indiana  said,  «  —  b„sine»Ji«n* 

control  the  decision  were  omitted 


Fine  Disowns  Tax 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Gov.  John 
S.  Fine  has  declared  he  had  no 
advance  knowledge  of  plans  of 
Rep.  Adam  T.  Bower  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  cent-a-copy  newspaper 
tax  hill  in  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature.  (C&P,  Jan.  31,  page 
12). 

“You  can  make  that  as  strong 
as  you  like,”  Gov.  Fine  said  as 
he  denied  any  connection  with 
the  newspaper  levy  proposal. 


ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS 


to  ROCKtriUER  PLAZA 
NEW  YORK  20 


40  CENTRAL  ST. 
BOSTON  9 


MONTGOMERY  BLDG. 
SPARTANBURG  S.C. 


The  thing  offered  must  be  such 
as  that  he  has  a  property  right 
therein  which  he  can  sell  and  cer¬ 
tainly  there  must  be  an  offer  and 
acceptance  and,  in  the  absence  of 
an  express  agreement  to  pay,  there 
must  be  alleged  such  a  use  of  the 
property  right  of  the  owner  of 
the  idea  by  the  one  to  whom  it 
has  been  offered  as  would  raise 
an  obligation  to  pay  for  the  same. 

“While  we  recognize  that  an 
abstract  idea  as  such  may  not  be 
the  subject  of  a  property  right, 
yet  when  it  takes  upon  itself  the 
concrete  form  which  we  find  in 
the  instant  case,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  it  then  becomes  a  property 
right  subject  to  sale.  Of  course  it 
must  be  something  novel  and 
new;  in  other  words,  one  cannot 
claim  any  right  in  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  table.” 

In  December  of  last  year  a  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  court  awarded 
a  judgment  to  the  owner  of  a 
radio  program  idea  that  had  been 
siibmittud  to  a  bank. 

In  its  decision,  the  court  said, 
“It  may  be  stated  that  the  right 
of  the  originator  of  an  idea  to  re¬ 
cover  from  one  who  uses  or  in¬ 
fringes  it,  seems  to  depend  upon 
whether  or  not  the  idea  was  novel 
and  reduced  to  concrete  form 
prior  to  its  appropriation  by  the 
defendant  and  where  the  idea  was 
disclosed  by  the  originator  to  the 
appropriator,  whether  such  dis¬ 
closure  took  place  under  circum¬ 
stances  indicating  that  compensa¬ 
tion  was  expected  if  the  idea  was 
used.  Where  these  prerequisites 
exist  recovery  may  be  had  upon  a 
theory  of  contract,  implied  in  fact 
or  in  law.” 

■ 

Court  Says  Paper 
Can  Refuse  Ads 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Holding  that 
a  newspaper  is  not  a  public  utility. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Philip 
Halpern  dismissed  this  week  a 
suit  brought  by  a  jeweler  to  com¬ 
pel  a  weekly  newspaper  to  accept 
and  publish  an  advertisement. 

The  merchant  contended  that  a 
newspaper  “is  of  a  public  nature” 
and  must  sell  its  space  to  an  ad¬ 
vertiser.  Justice  Halpern  ruled 
that  a  newspaper  is  subject  to 
valid  statutory  regulations  such  as 
the  anti-trust  laws  but  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  free  to  reject  advertisements 
tendered  it  for  publication. 


from  the  opinion,  and  the  opinion 
thereof  conflicts  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  law  of  our  land,”  the  pe¬ 
tition  asserts. 

In  the  argument  for  rehearing, 
the  petition  says  the  court  did  not 
mention  that  the  ordinance  under 
question  requires  that  the  defend¬ 
ants  apply  to  Corona’s  police  chief 
for  a  “license”  prior  to  commenc¬ 
ing  or  engaging  in  publishing. 

Also,  it  is  stated,  the  ordinance 
requires  payment  of  a  flat  license 
fee  in  advance  “in  order  to  law¬ 
fully  engage  ’’  in  publishing.  An¬ 
other  requirement,  the  petition 
says,  declares  it  shall  be  “unlaw¬ 
ful”  and  punishable  to  engage  in 
newspaper  publishing  “without 
having  ‘first’  complied”  with  these 
requirements. 

The  ordinance  imposes  a  “pre¬ 
vious  restraint”  upon  the  exercise 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  the  peti¬ 
tion  says. 

Birmingham  Editor  ' 

Hits  'Vicious  Practice' 

Birmingham,  Ala. — Charles  A 
Fell,  managing  editor  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  News,  touched  upon  “the 
vicious”  license  tax  practice  in 
Alabama  when  he  accepted  a 
Mewspaper  Week  award  for  his 
paper  recently. 

After  discussing  the  “creeping 
attack”  on  the  people’s  right  to 
know,  Mr.  Fell  said: 

“There  is,  I  think,  no  valid  ar¬ 
gument  against  a  newspaper  bear¬ 
ing  a  just  share  of  ad  valorem  tax¬ 
ation  in  its  community.  Per  se,  a 
business  tax,  too,  is  justifiable. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  under 
our  Constitution  no  valid  defense 
of  the  element  of  licensing  that 
goes  into  most,  if  not  alt,  of  such 
taxation. 

“In  this  respect  we  have  in 
Alabama  a  particularly  vicious 
practice.  Practically  every  incor¬ 
porated  town  in  the  state  levies 
against  newspapers  of  statewide 
circulation  a  license  tax  upon  dis¬ 
tribution.  Such  licensing  unques¬ 
tionably  strikes  at  the  very  heart 
of  our  constitutional  guarantee  of 
a  free  press.  It  refutes  a  basic 
principle,  because  the  assumption 
of  such  power  over  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  implies  the  frightful  con¬ 
sequences  of  exercise  of  the  re¬ 
verse  power  of  withdrawal,  or  re¬ 
fusal,  of  such  license. 
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The  circulation  manager  of  The  Express  might  use  the 
express  to  get  his  state  edition  out  on  time,  but  no  one 
would  be  confused  as  to  which  carried  headlines  and 
bylines,  which  carried  passengers  and  packages. 


The  capital  makes  the  difference . . .  the  capital  “E”  that 
designates  The  Express  as  a  newspaper. 


Capitals  are  always  important  when  you  deal  with  proper 
names.  That’s  why  we  ask  that  you  give  Coke  the  capital 
treatment  it  deserves.  Because,  like  Coca-Cola,  Coke  is 
a  proper  name  for  the  delicious  product  of  The  Coca-Cola 
Company.  Coke  is  also  a  registered  trade-mark,  and  good 
usage  requires  that  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  guard 
it  diligently. 


P.  S.  Coke  is  bottled  expressly  for  your  pleasure.  Enjoy 
“the  pause  that  refreshes’’  with  a  frosty  bottle  of  Coke. 


Ask  for  it  either  way 
. . .  both  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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Chicago  Tribune 
Offers  Air  Tour 
To  Teen-Agers 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Circulation  managers  are  con¬ 
stantly  asking  themselves  and  their 
publishers  what  are  newspapers 
doing  to  attract  and  hold  teen-age 
readers  in  this  age  of  glamorous 
TV? 

One  answer  to  the  question  is 
the  new,  patriotic  contest  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
“The  Old  Glory  Tour”  is  offered 
to  five  prize-winning  high  school 
students  who  will  enjoy  a  10-day 
nationwide  tour  by  air. 

The  competition  is  being  held 
in  connection  with  a  new  color 
cartoon  strip  entitled  “The  Old 
Glory  Story,”  which  appears  in 
the  Saturday  editions  of  the  Trib¬ 
une. 

A  contest  is  being  conducted 
for  the  best  five  compositions  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  history  of  the  flag  by 
high  school  students  in  metro¬ 
politan  Chicago,  the  suburbs  and 
26  surrounding  towns  in  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin. 

Each  of  the  five  prize-winners 
will  be  permitted  to  choose  his 
or  her  favorite  high  school  teach¬ 
er  as  a  traveling  companion  on 
“The  Old  Glory  Tour.”  Deadline 
for  submitting  themes  has  been 
set  for  June  8.  The  tours  will  be 
scheduled  after  high  schools  close 
next  June. 

Taylor  Urges  Caution 
In  Rate  Increases 

Robert  W.  Taylor,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  ICMA  past  president, 
suggests  exploring  other  fields  of 
newspaper  operation  where  sav¬ 
ings  can  be  made,  before  turning 
to  another  subscription  rate  in¬ 
crease. 

In  the  ICMA’s  current  Official 
Bulletin,  he  says: 

“An  increase  from  35c  to  40c 
per  week  on  daily  newspapers  is 
approximately  14.2%.  It  would 
undoubtedly  be  quite  a  job  for 


any  other  department  in  the  paper 
to  find  a  14%  saving  or  to  put 
across  a  14%  increase,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  which  would  develop  as 
much  revenue  as  this  increase  in 
circulation  rates,  and  do  it  in  one 
step. 

“However,  I  do  feel  that  the 
daily  newspapers  have  reached  a 
point  where  they  are  in  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  pricing  themselves  out  of 
the  mass  market.  This  is,  1  be¬ 
lieve,  particularly  true  in  towns 
where  there  are  two  or  three  pa¬ 
pers  published,  and  in  areas  in 
which  there  are  several  daily  news¬ 
papers  circulated. 

“I  cannot  help  but  wonder  how 
much  higher  our  circulation  gains 
would  have  been  if  daily  news¬ 
papers  were  still  priced  at  about 
25c  per  week,  rather  than  35c  or 
40c.  In  other  words,  what  is  go¬ 
ing  to  become  of  duplicate  circu¬ 
lation  in  competitive  areas?” 

Recent  Promotions 

J.  C.  Jenkins,  for  many  years 
circulation  manager  of  the  Shelby 
(N.  C.)  Star,  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  business  manager  of 
the  Star.  .  .  .  Paul  Jordan,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal-Sen¬ 
tinel,  has  been  promoted  from  su¬ 
pervisor  of  rural  mail  circulation 
to  country  circulation  manager. 

Gates  Visits  Europe 

Phelps  Gates,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  has  returned  from 
a  five-week  circulation  promotion 
trip  through  Europe  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles.  Mr.  Gates  held  meet¬ 
ings  with  Monitor  subscribers  in 
various  countries  he  visited. 

“Almost  everywhere  in  Europe 
there  is  a  demand  for  more  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers,”  he  said. 

NLRB  Ruling  Attacked 

Management  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  has  stated  it  will 
appeal  the  recent  decision  of  the 
NLRB  in  which  the  Chronicle  was 
held  to  have  committed  certain 
unfair  labor  practices  and  . was  or¬ 
dered,  among  other  things,  to  (1) 
reestablish  its  former  district  man¬ 
ager  system  of  city  circulation, 
(2)  offer  reinstatement  with  back 
pay  to  59  employes,  and  (3)  bar- 
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•  Australia 

•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing  agents,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commercial  radio  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 
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Carrieis'  Profits 

Up  $450,000 

Cleveland,  Ohio — ^The  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  figures  that  nearly  $2,- 
000,000  in  profits  will  go  to  its 
carriers  and  newsdealers  in  1953. 
This  will  be  $450,000  more  than 
in  1952. 

The  5.000  boys  who  manage 
routes  will  earn  $1,600,000,  han¬ 
dling  nearly  $6,000,000  in  collec¬ 
tions,  averaging  $1,136  each.  Net 
profits  to  each  boy  will  average 
$325,  or  $95  more  than  in  1952. 
Each  customer  means  $6.24  profit 
in  a  year’s  time. 

gain  collectively,  upon  request, 
with  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild.  Management  has  stated  it 
will  ask  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
to  reverse  the  NLRB  ruling  in  its 
entirety  “because  we  do  not  think 
the  evidence  supports  the  Board’s 
findings,  conclusions,  or  the  rem¬ 
edy  ordered.” 

■ 

Critical  Seminars 
At  Inland  Meeting 

Chicago — Study  and  criticism 
of  each  others’  newspapers  will  be 
a  principal  item  of  business  for 
members  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  at  their  Winter 
meeting  Feb.  16-17  at  the  Drake 
Hotel  here. 

In  round  table  groups  limited 
to  a  dozen  executives  of  com¬ 
parable  newspapers.  Inlanders  will 
look  over  their  Feb.  5  and  6  is¬ 
sues  together,  ask  and  answer 
questions,  defend  their  news,  ad¬ 
vertising,  make-up  and  other  prac¬ 
tices,  and  make  suggestions  to  im¬ 
prove  each  others’  products. 

The  roundtable  chairmen  are 
Paul  Bumbarger,  Charles  City 
(la.)  Press;  Scott  B.  Chambers, 
New  Castle  (Ind.)  Times,  and 
W.  A.  Bailey,  Kansas  City  (Kan.) 
Kansan. 

The  groups  will  meet  Monday 
afternoon,  Feb.  16,  following  a 
morning  program  which  will  fea¬ 
ture  an  address  by  Marvin  C. 
Lunde,  national  retail  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  manager 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

The  two-day  meeting  will  for¬ 
mally  close  Tuesday  noon  with  a 
luncheon  address  by  Henry  Ford 
II,  president  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  and  national  chairman 
of  the  Crusade  for  Freedom. 

■ 

New  Daily  Planned 
For  Ironton,  Ohio 

Ironton,  Ohio — Publication  of 
a  new  daily-Sunday  paper  here  is 
planned  about  April  1  by  a  group 
which  is  headed  by  W.  E. 
Crutcher,  publisher  of  weekly 
papers  in  Kentucky.  He  carried 
newspapers  here  as  a  boy. 

The  new  company,  Mr.  Crutcher 
said,  has  been  capitalized  at  $100,- 
000.  It  has  leased  the  Grand 
Theater  building  and  has  bought  a 
32-page  rotary  press  with  color 
facilities. 


News  Reflects 
L  A.  Examiner 
Carrier  Policy 

Los  Angeles — “Our  circulation 
news  stories  are  used  as  a  mirror 
to  reflect  our  overall  newspaper- 
boy  program,”  reports  John  M. 
Black,  circulation  director,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner. 

While  volume  is  a  byproduct, 
results  at  the  Examiner  show  the 
news  potential  in  proper  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  circulation  activities. 
A  recent  California  Newspaper- 
boy  Foundation  tabulation 
showed  that  the  Examiner  during 
12  months  had  more  stories  than 
any  other  CNF  paper  with  169. 
It  was  third  highest  in  inches  of 
space  allotted  to  the  newspaper- 
boys  with  1,455. 

This  coverage  developed  from 
the  reporting  of  heroic  deeds,  pub¬ 
lic  service,  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  and  scholastic  attainments 
of  the  Examiner  carriers,  Mr. 
Black  advised.  In  addition  were 
the  stories  of  educational  trips 
won  through  outstanding  produc¬ 
tion  in  contests. 

Basic  Policy 

“It  has  always  been  my  policy 
to  use  the  news  columns  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  general  public  with  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  a  teen- 
aged  boy  from  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  while  going  to  school,”  Mr. 
Black  said  in  explaining  the  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  results. 

A  weekly  story  in  the  Sunday 
Examiner  featuring  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  an  Examiner  carrier  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  this  policy,  he  explained. 
This  runs  under  the  heading  of 
“Future  Leaders.”  In  this  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  advised  of  the  performance 
record,  hobbies,  and  life’s  work 
ambitions  of  the  individual  news- 
paperboy,  Mr.  Black  said. 

Other  Leaders 

The  CNF  tabulation  shows  the 
Redondo  Beach  Breeze  first  in  the 
total  number  of  inches  devoted  by 
a  member  newspaper  to  newspa- 
perboy  activities,  with  2,160.  S«- 
ond  both  in  volume  and  in  the 
number  of  reports  was  the  San 
Rafael  Independent-Journal,  with 
112  stories  totalling  2,084  inches. 

Third  in  total  stories  was  the 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  with 
84.  The  Stockton  Record's  1.507 
inches  of  space  to  newspaperboys 
included  a  complete  section  of  the 
paper  containing  one<olumn  cuts 
of  each  of  its  carriers.  The  Rec¬ 
ord  section  appeared  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Newspaper  Week  ob¬ 
servance. 


Utah  SDX  Elects 

Salt  Lake  City — ^Theodore  R- 
Cannon,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Deseret  News,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Utah  Headliners  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  for  the 
coming  year. 
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If  you  have  any  questions  about  coal  or  the  coal  industry,  your  inquiry  to  us  will  receive  prompt  reply. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  Notional  Coal  Association 
320  Southern  Buildin9/  Washington/  D*  C« 
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in  the  News 


Coal  will  travel  non-stop  from  far 
underground  to  river  barges  a  mile 
away  in  a  modern  new  mine  about 
to  open  in  Kentucky.  The  conveyor 
system  built  into  this  mine  will  load 
20  tons  of  coal  onto  barges  every 
minute.  Modern  machinery,  such  as 
this,  has  been  developed  through 
constant  research  and  is  being  put  to 
work  today  by  progressive  coal  com¬ 
panies  all  over  the  country. 


Coal  is  king  on  the  Great  Lakes 

and  will  continue  to  reign  for  years, 
according  to  a  recent  newspaper 
article.  Today,  out  of  300  bulk  lake 
freighters,  280  run  on  coal.  Coal  is 
as  vital  to  the  operation  of  our  inland 
water  routes  as  it  is  to  electric  utili¬ 
ties  and  industry’s  power  plants. 


Steelmaking  dependent  on  coal.  A  ton  of 

coal  goes  into  the  making  of  every  ton  of  steel. 
And  since  experts  predict  a  20%  increase  in  steel 
production  in  the  next  ten  years— this  will  mean 
a  corresponding  20%  increase  in  the  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  co.il  now  required  by  steel  companies. 
At  present  steelmakers  consume  up  to  100  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  coal  per  year. 
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LFrom  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Just  a  Little 
"Outdated" 

Back  in  December  we  sent  out  our 
yearly  calendar.  It  listed  the  last  date 
for  renewing  drivers’  licenses,  and 
things  like  the  dates  for  registering  to 
vote,  when  the  hunting  and  fishing 
seasons  open — even  suggested  you  note 
down  the  wife’s  birthday,  too. 

I  figured  dates  like  these  were  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  in  mind— and  this  was 
a  good  way  to  do  it  Unfortunately,  it 
now  turns  out  I  never  really  paid 
close  attention  to  my  own  calendar! 

Not  ’til  today  that  is — so  here  I  am, 
not  able  to  drive  the  car  this  weekend 
until  I  get  my  driver’s  license  renewed 
on  Monday! 

From  where  I  sk,  I  guess  good 
advice,  like  charity,  should  begin  at 
home.  Pm  always  advising  all  of  you 
to  worry  less  about  your  neighbors 
{what  they  do,  or  say,  and  whether  or 
not  they  should  enjoy  a  temperate  glass 
of  beer)  and  pay  more  attention  to 
whether  you  yourself  are  doing  the 
right  thing.  Guess  Pll  ''make  a  note"' 
to  follow  my  own  formula! 


Copyright,  1953,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


Boy's  Best  Friend 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — Appar¬ 
ently,  boys  and  dogs  still  get 
along  nicely. 

State  Senator  Charles  C.  _  .1,1  ,  •  u  j 

j  .  I.2II  .  State  and  local  lawmaking  bod- 

Moore,  in  introducing  a  bill  to  ^eing 

make  dog  owners  responsible  as^ed  to  enact  various  bills  af- 
for  any  and  all  fang  marks  fecting  the  press.  In  addition  to 

they  may  leave  upon  postmen  proposed  newspaper  taxes,  as  in 

and  garbagemen,  excluded  Pennsylvania,  the  measures  cover 

1.  '■-I.  I.  ij  such  subjects  as  libel,  decency  m 

newspaperboys.  They  shouldnt 

feel  too  badly:  he  left  out  meter  upon  newsmen. 

readers  and  milkmen!  The  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Her- 

aid  has  been  busy  exposing  the 
QJi  «  1  dangers  inherent  in  a  proposed 

OllCUly ©  local  ordinance  which  would  es- 

T  Y  tablish  censorship  of  all  printed 

in  irrOSS  LQWS  matter.  The  bill  is  so  loosely 

......  ,  ...  drawn,  according  to  the  Herald, 

Mississi^pp.  press  laws  compiled  newspaper^ 

as  a  graduate  seminar  project  m  ^  comic  strips, 

journalism  at  the  University  of 


Bills  Contain 
Variety  of  Ideas 
Affecting  Press 


Strange  Rules 
I  In  Press  Laws 


Mississippi  last  Summer  by  K.  F. 


features,  etc. 

An  unusual  proposal  is  before 


Hewins,  journalism  professor  and  .  t  aii, 

j.  .  ,  the  Legislature  at  Albany  in  a 

publicity  director  at  Louisiana  .  ,  c _ _  „ 

Tech,  Ruston,  La.,  are  to  be  pub- 

lished  in  book  form.  to  prohibit  judges  from  re- 

A  ~  .  f  .u  j  ...  leasing  their  decisions  to  news- 
Arrangements  for  the  graduate  ^  ^  ; 

project  were  made  with  Dr.  Ger-  .  ,  .  r  .  ^  “ 


aid  Forbes,  chairman  of  the  de 
partment  of  j'oumalism  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  Mississippi. 


and  cleared  through  official  court 
reporters. 

Senator  Cooke  explained  that 


Mrf  h;  Jns  gramed  a  leave  of  bill  is  aimed  at  “voiding  er- 
absence  from  Louisiana  Tech  to  f  ‘"suring  accuracy  and 

pursue  additional  graduate  work, 

said  the  survey  wL  prepared  in  decisions  of  the 


I  y  r  r  courts 

the  following  six  pans:  (1)  Con-  -r-u  ‘  o  a  1  r  •  xr 
stitutional  Provisions,  (2)  Legal  ,  News  at- 

‘^ckcd  the  argument  as  “specious 


Notices,  (3)  Newspapers,  (4)  argument  as  "specious 

Public  Printing,  (5)  Libel,  and  "on^ense  and  said  there  is  no  ex- 
(6)  Enactments  of  1952.  The  forbiddmg  any  judge 

study  embraced  a  total  of  309  releasing  news  of  his  dea- 

press  laws,  most  of  which  were  P''^^-  0^ 

found  through  perusal  of  the  Mis-  newspaper  agreed 

sissippi  Code  of  1942  and  supple-  *bere  should  be  an  orderly  and 
mental  sources  in  the  University  system  of  recording  the 

of  Mississippi  law  school  library,  deasions. 


A  similar  symposium  of  Louis- 


New  York  State  editors  arc 


iana  press  laws  was  published  in  ^sl^'Hg  the  lawmaker  to  provide 
1943  a  public  stenographic  record  of 

Mr.  Hewins  said  some  of  the  legislative  debate. 


statutes  obviously  are  outmoded 


The  Lieutenant  Governor  of 


and  others  are  seldom  put  into  Massachusetts,  Sumner  C.  Whit- 
effect.  In  the  chapter  on  libel  he  sponwring  a  bill  wlucb 


found  this  section: 


would  provide  a  maximum  fine 


“Dueling  in  Respect  to  Libel —  $500  or  imprisonment  for  not 

If  any  person  shall  post  or  pub-  *^ore  than  six  months  for  any- 
lish  another  for  not  fighting  a  convicted  of  assaulting  a 

duel  or  for  not  sending  or  accept-  newsman. 


ing  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel 


He  told  the  Legislature  that  at- 


he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde-  ‘^cks  on  photographers  are  so 
meanor  and  be  punished  accord-  numerous  they  have  become  “an- 
ingiy.”  other  Operation  Smack,”  with  the 

Some  Mississippi  editors  may  lensmen  taking  all  the  smacks, 
be  surprised  to  know  that  they  The  Oklahoma  Legislature  has 

really  are  supposed  to  print  their  on  the  calendar  a  bill  which 
name  at  the  top  of  the  editorial  would  prohibit  publication  of  the 
page  and  not  down  in  a  comer  of  name  of  any  person  arrested  on 
a  want  ad  page,  Mr.  Hewins  stat-  suspicion  of  law  violation.  It  pro- 
ed,  for  there’s  a  law  like  this:  vides  the  name  shall  not  be 

“Newspapers  and  periodicals  printtd  unless  an  indictment  or  in- 
published  in  this  state  (Missis-  formation  is  filed, 
sippi),  for  regular  distribution  A  Connecticut  measure  would 

through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  require  a  court  order  before  prop- 
shall  print  at  the  top  of  the  edi-  erty  attachments  would  be  permit- 
torial  page  of  said  publication  the  ted  in  connection  with  libel  suits 
full  name  of  its  chief  editor,  the  A  second  bill  would  require  that 
assistant  editor,  if  any,  or  the  a  request  for  retraction  must  be 
person  or  persons  directly  respon-  made  before  a  suit  is  filed  and 
sible  for  the  editorial  utterances  would  require  proof  of  malice  as 


[of  said  publication. 


a  basis  for  damages. 
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HOW  FIRE  INSURANCE  STOPS  FIRES 


Inclii'itry  is  constantly  doin^  research  in  new  fiekls— 
in  plastics,  textiles,  petroleinn.  attnnic  energy— where  there 
are  toiinlless  unknown  fire  ha/aids.  To  discover  these 
hazards  before  fires  tan  break  out,  fire  insurance 
engineers  are  continually  carrying  on  “pre.searth." 
k  1  his  public  sets  i<e  has  jiroved  its  value  over 

and  over  again— in  the  saving  of  life  and 
property,  in  helping  to  maintain  steads 

I  I  Hut  this  is  only  one  way  ca])ital  stock  fire 

I  insurance  service  benefits  us.  When  you’re 

I  >  wtt  building  or  buying  a  home,  fire  insurance 

'  I  protects  you  and  lielps  make  your 

.^IL  investment  secure.  It  keeps  stores  «»pen, 

plants  humming.  Because  of  it.  business 
-  ^SSH  plan  ahead  with  (onfideiue, 

relying  upon  insurance  to  protect  them 
against  tiuexpetted  fire  losses. 


_^OL''l.L  find  yoiir  fire  insurance  agent 
is  active  in  all  coiniiiimity  affairs.  But 
w  hatever  lie's  doing,  he's  an  example  of  what 
makes  .Xmeriia  click.  In  his  woik.  he  also 
competes  in  an  o|)en  market— like  every 
business  he  insures.  Both  must  give  fiill  value— 
or  they  won't  sta\  in  business.  .Vnd  it’s 
from  sucli  private  entei  prise  that 

every  Icnal  comnninitv  pros|)ers. 


r  ¥  HAT  WOULD  YOU  LOSE  IF  YOUR  PERSONAL  POSSESSIONS 
WERE  DUSTROYED  BY  FIRE?  Ill  protecting  vour  home  with 
fire  and  lightning  insurance,  have  you  also  included  your 
rurniturc,  household  appliances  and  other  personal 
effects?  Like  everything  else,  the  value  of  these  things 
has  gone  up.  Vour  agent  or  broker  will  lie  glad 

to  talk  with  you  alxnit  adccpiate  insurance  protection. 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT  SPONSORED  BY  THE  CAPITAL  STOCK  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  THEIR  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS, 
THROUGH  THE  N.CTIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS,  85  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  .58,  N.  Y. 
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El  Mundo  of  San  Juan 
Builds  U.  S.  Coverage 


By  Albert  S.  Keshen 


San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  —  In¬ 
creasing  news  treatment  from 
United  States  sources  is  being 
emphasized  by  El  Mundo,  only 
standard-sized  daily  here.  This 
trend  is  attributed  to  the  closer 
political  and  economic  ties  with 
the  mainland  rather  than  to  South 
America  as  in  the  past.  The  is¬ 
land’s  new  political  status  as  a 
commonwealth  has  served  to  even 
further  strengthen  this  interest. 

“Our  readers  are  constantly  be¬ 
coming  more  affected  by  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  States  and  we  have 
to  keep  them  posted  as  to  what  is 
going  on,”  explains  Angel  Ramos, 
energetic  publisher.  “For  example, 
anything  concerning  the  marine 
situation  which  affects  our  ship¬ 
ping  like  a  longshoreman’s  strike 
is  page  one  stuff  for  us.  Similarly 
are  decisions  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  which  since  they  are  usually 
issued  on  Mondays  are  reviewed 
weekly  in  our  Tuesday  edition.” 

Syndicated  copy  from  the  main¬ 
land  is  also  popular  with  the  read¬ 
ers. 

El  Mundo  is  the  only  Spanish- 
language  newspaper  with  its  own 
news  bureaus  in  Washington  and 


New  York  City,  the  latter  also 
handling  ads.  These  sources  sup¬ 
plement  United  Press  service 
which  has  been  asked  to  intensify 
domestic  news  from  the  States  to 
augment  the  normal  services. 

New  System  for  Type 

Ten  years  ago  the  paper  began 
a  direct  teletype  service  from 
U.P.  filed  in  English  transmittal. 
To  facilitate  production,  how¬ 
ever,  steps  are  now  being  taken 
which  will  make  El  Mundo  the 
first  newspaper  in  the  world  to 
receive  direct  teletype  from  New 
York  City  to  its  own  composing 
room  in  Spanish  under  an  exclus¬ 
ive  arrangement.  Dispatches  are 
type-punched  at  the  source  and 
transmitted  by  electrical  impulse 
to  the  linecasting  machines  here. 

Technical  difficulties  which  re¬ 
quire  use  of  Spanish  letter  key¬ 
boards  are  temporarily  holding  up 
installation,  but  this  obstacle  is 
expected  to  be  surmounted  in  a 
few  months  and  the  system  then 
put  into  effect. 

Domestic  news  treatment  is 
concentrated  in  the  sports  sec¬ 
tion,  which  covers  all  major  sports 
of  local,  national.  United  States 
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and  foreign  importance.  The 
comments  of  Rafael  Pont  Flores, 
sports  editor,  are  closely  followed 
and  he  has  gained  more  local 
prestige  by  recently  writing  a  book 
called  “Sports,  Humorous  and 
Serious”  and  dedicated  to  the  fans 
of  the  island. 

Sports  interest  is  high  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Baseball,  basketball,  horse 
racing,  boxing  and  cock-fights 
rate  the  most  liked.  In  all  surveys 
made  by  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  it  was  found  that  there  is 
seldom  a  reader  not  interested  in 
one  sport  or  another. 

Readers  are  being  closely  ad¬ 
vised  on  the  progress  of  the  in¬ 
sular  government  in  bringing  in 
more  industries  under  the  “Oper¬ 
ation  Bootstrap”  program.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  opening  of  30  fac¬ 
tories  in  1948,  industrialization 
encouragement  has  thus  far 
brought  nearly  200  plants  into 
being.  Articles  on  this  develop¬ 
ment  are  written  by  Miss  Helen 
looker  of  the  paper’s  staff  and 
have  been  quoted  in  U.  S.  and 
foreign  publications. 

Independent  in  Politics 
In  politics,  policy  is  to  remain 
independent,  although  support  is 
usually  extended  toward  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Governor  Luis 
Munoz  Marin. 

Like  mainland  dailies,  spot 
news  photographs  get  a  heavy 
play.  There  are  five  photogra¬ 
phers  on  the  city  staff,  with  sev¬ 
eral  others  operating  from  the 
most  important  island  cities,  so 
the  entire  area  is  covered.  The 
paper  has  its  own  engraving  plant 
modernly  equipped. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  cir¬ 
culation  has  grown  steadily,  the 
annual  increase  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  being  approximately  514  per 
cent.  About  1,000  copies  are 
mailed  daily  to  the  States,  largely 
to  island  residents  in  New  York 
City  and  Chicago,  and  although 
this  distribution  entails  a  loss,  it 
is  chalked  up  to  the  maintenance 
of  good  relations  with  overseas 
readers  and  their  friends  and 
relatives  here. 

Coping  with  the  higher  circu¬ 
lation  there  has  been  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  the  local  advertising 
rate,  with  national  rates  unaffec¬ 
ted.  Linage  rates  on  Puerto  Ri¬ 
can  newspapers  remain  far  below 
those  of  mainland  dailies  with 
equal  circulations. 

There  is  no  problem  on  news¬ 
print,  with  6,000  tons  a  year  being 
imported  from  Canada  for  the  six 
daily  editions.  None  are  published 
on  Saturday. 

A  supplementary  weekly  maga¬ 
zine,  "Puerto  Rifo  Hustrado,” 
which  had  been  published  for 
many  years,  was  closed  down  with 
the  issue  of  last  Dec.  27  to  give 
place  to  a  new  improved  Sunday 
magazine  in  colors,  plans  for 
which  are  now  under  way. 

Radio  coverage  is  provided  by 
the  paper’s  WKAQ,  covering  the 
entire  island.  As  to  television, 
permission  has  been  obtained 


from  FCC  for  a  station  which  is 
expected  to  be  under  way  by  the 
end  of  this  year  or  early  next 
year. 

Although  journalism  is  not 
taught  at  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Mr.  Ramos  is  cooperating 
with  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of 
the  Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  to  set  up  a  depart¬ 
ment.  The  paper  already  has  sev¬ 
eral  Columbia  alumni  on  its  staff. 

There  is  an  acute  need  for  larg¬ 
er  quarters  to  house  both  the 
plant  and  the  air  communication 
facilities.  The  site  for  a  proposed 
building  covering  a  lot  of  three 
acres  in  the  Santurce  section  of 
the  city,  has  already  been  ac¬ 
quired.  At  the  moment  Mr. 
Ramos  is  wrestling  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  where  to  raise  the  four 
million  he  needs  without  float¬ 
ing  bonds,  selling  stocks  or  other¬ 
wise  jeopardizing  his  financial  in¬ 
terest  in  an  enterprise  which  he 
has  built  up  since  his  newsboy 
days. 


Futuristic  Edition 
Is  Quito  Surprise 

Quito,  Ecuador — ^The  youthful 
daily  El  Sol,  which  is  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  its  new  general 
manager,  Thayer  Waldo,  cele¬ 
brated  the  second  anniversary  of 
its  founding  Jan.  21,  with  a  40- 
page  midweek  edition.  Although 
readers  paid  almost  three  times 
the  usual  daily  price — in  a  city 
where  pennies  are  important — the 
issue  was  a  sell-out  and  marked  a 
50  per  cent  increase  in  circula¬ 
tion. 

Anniversary  editions  of  Quito 
papers  invariably  look  backwards 
to  the  proud  Spanish  Colonial 
past.  El  Sol,  however,  propelled 
surprised  Quito  citizens  50  years 
ahead  of  themselves  with  the 
theme:  “Over  the  Horizon — Our 
Golden  Wedding  Anniversary:  A 
Projection  into  the  Year  2001.” 

In  the  following  days  El  Sol 
expanded  its  usual  10-page  edi¬ 
tion  to  12  pages  and  planned  to 
go  to  16  pages  later  this  month. 

El  Comercio,  the  chief  compet¬ 
ing  morning  daily,  paid  newspa- 
perboys  a  bonus  to  make  their 
first  round  of  the  leading  sections 
of  the  city  calling  only  “El  Com¬ 
ercio.” 

Newspapers  are  sold  here  only 
by  street  vendors;  at  newsstands 
in  the  center  of  town  and  at 
neighborhood  grocery  stores. 
Home  delivery  is  not  possible  be¬ 
cause  boys  can’t  mount  the  steep 
streets  on  a  bicycle. 

Under  Mr.  Waldo’s  direction, 
El  Sol  appears  to  have  overcome 
the  vendors’  reluctance  to  peddle 
more  papers  by  offering  a  month¬ 
ly  prize  for  the  most  sales.  With 
this  stimulus,  one  vendor  who  for¬ 
merly  took  10  papers  daily  sold 
120  of  the  anniversary  issue  and 
since  then  has  averaged  better 
than  80  sales  a  day. 
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I  and  COOLERATOR  bring  you 


Coolerator  Chest>Type  Models  with  10,  14  or  20  cu.  ft.  capacity 
Fotl  comportmant.  Storage  baskets,  troys,  dividers.  Giant  storage  compartment. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION,  67  Broad  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

For  full  information  on  Coolerator  appliances  write  to  The  Coolerator  Company,  Duluth  1,  Minnesota. 
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Coolerator  Upright  Models  with  18,  25  or  32  cu.  ft.  capacity 
"Cupboard  convenience."  Extra  racks  on  door.  More  storage  in  less  floor  space. 


Here  are  two  more  brilliant  products  of 
Coolerator’s  years  of  experience  in  the 
refrigeration  field  — these  new  advance- 
style  freezers.  Designed  with  your  con¬ 
venience  in  mind,  they’re  equipped  with 
every  modern  feature  for  saving  time, 
work  and  money  —  everything  to  help 
you  enjoy  the  “freezer”  way  of  life. 

Whether  you  prefer  a  chest-tvpe  or 
upright  model,  whether  you  need  a  small 
10  cu.  ft.  model  or  a  hig  32  cu.  ft.  model 
—no  matter  what  your  need— you'll  find 
just  what  you  want  in  Coolerator’s  new¬ 
est.  biggest,  best  line  of  freezers! 

W  hen  you  make  vour  choice  of  a  new 
freezer,  choose  the  name  that  has  been 
famous  in  the  field  of  refrigeration  for 
41'  years  —  a  naine  backed  by  the  re¬ 
sources  and  research  facilities  of  the 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation— choose  a  new  Coolerator  ! 


Because  your  home  deserves  the 
finest— choose 


Fraozers,  Ranges,  Refrigerators 
and  Raam  Air  Conditianers 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


A  Book  on  Connectives; 
Another  for  Copydesks 


By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  lournalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  HANDBOOK  OP  PREPOSI¬ 
TIONS.  CONJUNCTIONS.  RELATIVE 
PRONOUNS  &  ADVERBS.  By  the 
Funk  and  WafmaU's  Editorial  Staff. 
Robert  W.  VoorheeB,  editor.  New 
York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  116  pp. 
$2.7.5. 


Editor’s  quizzical  brows  turned, 
self-accusing,  to  each  other  at  a 
point  in  Charlie  Hamilton’s  talk 
before  a  Charlottesville  press 
meeting.  For  Charlie  Hamilton, 
managing  editor  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News-Leader,  is  an  author¬ 
ity  on  word  usage  in  news  col- 
unjns — and  in  his  own  pieces  for 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
This  Week  magazine.  And  Charlie 
from  the  platform  had  com¬ 
plained: 

“Some  of  our  beginners  don’t 
know  the  difference  between 
since,  as,  for,  and  because!” 

Beginners?  Eyes  and  foreheads 
around  the  room  suggested  that 
graying  slotmen  and  city  editors 
there  didn’t  either.  I  know  1  didn’t 
— and  two  grammars  I  consulted 
back  in  New  York  failed  to  set 
me  straight.  Nor  did  Charlie 
Hamilton  elaborate.  He  doubtless 
thought  he’d  be  carrying  coals  to 
New’castle. 


vided,  this  book  explains,  is  a 
subordinating  conjunction  denot¬ 
ing  limitation  or  exception.  We 
may  correctly  write.  “You  may 
have  the  loan  provided  you  offer 
good  security.”  It  would  be  im¬ 
proper  to  use  the  present  participle 
providing  in  that  sentence. 

Provided  expresses  a  definite 
stipulation  and  demands  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  a  prior  condition.  Pro¬ 
viding  carries  the  primary  sense  of 
the  verb  to  provide,  to  furnish 
or  procure:  “The  circus  came  to 
town,  providing  young  and  old 
with  rich  entertainment.” 


No  mere  connectives  in  John 
Burgon’s  “Petra”  sent  Sinclair 
Lewis  striding  up  and  down  the 
Riviera  repeating  from  it,  “A  rose- 
red  city  half  as  old  as  time.”  Lines 
we  delight  in  have  pictures  and  as¬ 
sociation;  yet  their  binding  to¬ 
gether,  their  clasps,  must  be  right 
and  unobtrusive,  thought  their 
imagery  be  as  precious  as  the 
rubies  that  shone  in  Solomon’s 
temple  or  the  emerald  in  Sheba's 
hair. 


Iowa  Weeklies 
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A  DAY  ON  THE  COPYDESK.  By  Emil 
Telfel  and  Charles  G.  Pearson.  New 
York:  Rinehart  iind  Company.  247 
pp.  $4. 


The  MYSTERY  clears  itself  in 
this  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Hand¬ 
book.  Take  the  sentence,  “As  it 
was  not  my  name,  I  did  not  an¬ 
swer,”  the  authors  suggest:  “As 
assigns  the  reason  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Since  would  imply  a  more 
distinct  reasoning.  Because  would 
suggest  still  more  elaborate,  argu¬ 
mentative  consideration,  as  though 
in  retort  to  a  challenge  or  re¬ 
buke.” 

If  one  were  to  explain,  “1  did 
not  answer  for  that  was  not  my 
name,”  the  for  would  soften  the 
argumentative  formality  implied 
by  because.  For  is  intermediate 
between  the  incidentality  of  as 
and  the  dependence  of  since,  the 
authors  point  out. 

Pursuing  since  a  little  further, 
since  the  conjunction  is  trouble¬ 
some  at  best,  “since  implies  the 
whole  of  an  interval  between  two 
specified  times  and  should  not  be 
used  when  after  is  what  you 
mean.”  We  may  correctly  write: 

A  little  more  than  a  century 
after  his  death  his  letter  were 
published,”  or  “Since  his  death, 
a  little  more  than  a  century 
passed  before  his  letters  were  pub¬ 
lished.” 


This  precise  little  book,  a  bit 
of  the  purist  in  it,  discusses  pre¬ 
positions,  conjunctions,  relative 
pronouns  and  adverbs,  and  prepo¬ 
sitional  idioms.  Its  scholarly  little 
essay  on  English  connectives  is 
delightfully  mellow,  and  the  check¬ 
list  of  prepositional  idioms  is  cer¬ 
tainly  comprehensive. 

The  idioms  are  familiar  to  most 
newsmen.  Yet  telephones  bring 
queries  about  them  from  readers, 
and  start  arguments  on  the  copy- 
desk.  It  saves  wear  and  time  to 
have  an  authentic  couple  of  thou¬ 
sand  at  an  elbow. 

Let’s  see,  now.  .  .  .  Does  one 
write  that  “The  misanthrope  has 
a  great  hatred  of — or  for — men”? 
How  confused  can  the  brightest 
of  Displaced  Persons  be  when  he 
reads  on  a  sports  page  that  “They 
rode  hard  after  the  fox  .  .  .”  and 
on  the  front  page  that  “The  police 
were  hard  upon  the  suspect’s 
trail”  and  “The  chief  or  detectives 
said  the  gansters’  hideout  was  hard 
by  the  bus  station.” 

Even  one  of  Charlie  Hamilton’s 
beginners  might  be  puzzled  by,  or 
over,  the  following: 

She  had  a  great  appreciation  for 
music. 

They  expressed  appreciation  of 
the  honor. 

The  firm  was  appreciative  of 
his  long  service,  apprehensive  for 
his  safety. 


This  pedagogically  experienced 
selection  of  professional  copy 
from  one  day’s  editions  of  five 
newspapers  could  be  used  effec¬ 
tively  by  beginners  or  by  reporter- 
aspirants  for  rim-jobs.  Primarily, 
the  book  is  a  manual  of  copy  edit¬ 
ing  exercises  for  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  under  a  newspaper-trained 
instructor. 

Copyreading  marks  are  care¬ 
fully  explained  and  illustrated — 
not  theoretically  but  as  actually 
used  by  professional  copyreaders 
on  the  actual  copy  of  professional 
reporters.  Actual  heads  written 
are  shown  and  explained. 

Always  a  chore,  for  which  there 
seldom  is  time  enough,  is  the  find¬ 
ing  or  preparing  of  copy  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  do  their  boot-training  on. 
Here  Emil  Telfel  and  Charles 
Pearson  of  the  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism  and 
Public  Information  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas  have  reproduced 
every  type  of  copy  on  double¬ 
spaced  8  by  11  sheets,  perforated 
for  tearing  out  and  ringed  for 
later  use  in  a  loose-leaf  notebook. 

In  each  category  the  book  con¬ 
tains  an  actual  reproduction  of  the 
way  that  piece  of  copy  was  pro¬ 
fessionally  prepared  for  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 


Speaking  of  beginners  —  and 
only  beginners — the  word  provid¬ 
ing  is  frequently  misused  when 
the  writer  meant  provided.  Pro- 


Exceeding  care  over — or  is  it 
for — conjunctions  and  prepositions 
might  seem  as  trivial  as  a  woman 
exuhing  over  the  prongs  in  a  new 
tiara  when  flashing  diamonds  were 
there  to  behold.  Connectives  are 
not  the  jewels  of  writing,  yet  they 
are  the  clasps  that  bind.  As  these 
authors  suggest,  suppose  Lincoln 
had  written:  “.  .  .  this  nation  God 
shall  have  a  new  birth  freedom, 
government  the  people,  the  people, 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  the 
earth.” 


Query  and  Reply 

An  EDITOR  asked  this  week  for 
the  “Greek-root  words  meaning 
afraid  of  the  dark  and  afraid  of 
high  places — the  counterparts  of 
claustrophobia.”  Readers  had 
more  than  occasionally  written 
and  telephoned  to  him  for  those 
words,  he  explained,  and  he  didn’t 
know  what  to  look  up: 

Nyctophobia  means  fear  of 
darkess  or  night.  Acrophobia 
means  a  morbid  fear  of  heights. 
And  while  we’re  at  it,  ochlophobia 
means  fear  of  crowds,  autophobia 
means  fear  of  being  alone — it 
really  means  being  afraid  of  your¬ 
self  —  and  agoraphobia  means  a 
morbid  fear  of  open  spaces. 

It  is  hard  to  look  something  up 
in  a  dictionary  when  you  don’t 
know  what  letter  the  word  begins 

All  those  words  you  can  find  in 
Basescu’s  “Word  Bank,”  published 
by  the  Rodale  Press,  Emmaas,  Pa. 


Iowa  City,  Iowa  —  A  large 
number  of  the  67  Iowa  weekly 
newspapers  which  discontinued 
“readyprint”  service  last  April 
were  comparatively  unaffected, 
and  none  ceased  publication  after 
dropping  the  service,  according  to 
data  gathered  by  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa. 

Earlier  last  year,  several,  pub¬ 
lishers  had  speculated  that  drop¬ 
ping  of  the  Western  Newspaper 
Union  service,  which  supplied  part 
of  their  papers’  printed  material, 
would  mean  that  several  of  the 
papers  might  have  to  cease  publi¬ 
cation,  Ralph  C.  Darrow  explains 
in  his  thesis. 

The  publishers  reasoned  that  the 
papers  might  “fold”  because  the 
loss  of  readyprint  service  meant 
the  loss  of  four  pages  of  print  in 
most  cases,  according  to  Mr.  Dar¬ 
row.  Instead,  many  of  the  papers 
have  increased  both  their  circula¬ 
tion  and  their  advertising,  and 
have  been  able  to  operate  at  a 
lower  cost  since  dropping  the  serv¬ 
ice,  he  found. 

Readyprint  service,  “consisted 
of  large  sheets  of  paper,  blank  on 
one  side,  covered  with  printed  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  other  .  .  .  Each  sub¬ 
scribing  publisher  printed  local 
material — news,  pictures,  features 
and  advertising  —  on  the  blank 
sides,  folded  the  sheets,  trimmed 
the  edges  and  distributed  the  re¬ 
sulting  product  to  the  subscriben.” 

Since  dropping  readyprint,  WNU 
has  supplied  all  affected  papers 
with  the  same  amount,  or  more, 
of  white  newsprint. 

The  firm,  the  last  company  to 
sell  readyprint,  dropped  the  serv¬ 
ice  because  of  a  decrease  in  sub¬ 
scribers,  according  to  Mr.  Darrow. 
At  one  time  WNU  had  approxi¬ 
mately  7,000  subscribers,  but  at 
the  time  the  service  was  dropped 
subscriptions  totaled  about  1.600. 


2  More  Nominations 
For  Pulitzer  Medal 

Two  more  nominations  for  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  meritorious 
public  service  were  reported  this 
week,  following  announcement  of 
the  entry  of  the  Waukesha  (Wis.) 
Freeman  fight  against  secrecy  in 
official  records.  (EP,  Jan.  31, 
page  51.) 

The  Gannett  Newspapers’ 
“Read!  Think!  Vote!”  crusade, 
which  was  begun  by  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Times -Union,  has 
been  entered  for  consideration  by 
the  Pulitzer  jury. 

Atlantic  I^ge  of  B’nai  B'rith 
submitted  an  entry  in  behalf  of 
Edward  J.  Mowery  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun, 
for  his  effort  in  helping  to  gain 
freedom  for  Louis  Hoffner,  erro¬ 
neously  convicted  of  murder. 
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the  big  rig 


By  JAMES  ATLEE  PHILLIPS 


Four  centuries  ago,  plumed 
Spanish  warriors  went  riding 
across 'the  llano  estacado,  or  the 
staked  plains  of  Texas.  These  con- 
quistadores  were  seeking  the 
fabled  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  where 
the  streets  were  said  to  be  paved 
with  gold.  The  quest  was  fruitless, 
because  Cibola  was  only  a  cluster  of 
poor  adobe  huts. 

It  is  an  irony  of  fate  that  the 
barren  ground  over  which  the  con- 
quistadores  rode  held  a  treasure 
that  would  have  dwarfed  a  true 
Cibola  and  overflowed  the  coffers 
of  Spain.  An  elusive  hydrocarbon 
called  oil  lay  below  the  hooves  of 
those  lathered  horses,  and  getting 
it  out  of  the  ground  has  since  be¬ 
come  a  major  American.industry. 

Yet,  in  many  ways,  the  search 
for  oil  is  still  as  tricky  and  discour¬ 
aging  as  that  earlier  search  for 
Cibola.  Seven  wildcat  wells  out  of 
eight  are  dry,  and  one  deep  test  can 
cost  $500,000.  That  sum  would  be 
a  big  bet  in  a  gambling  hall,  and 
it  remains  the  same  size  when  you 
lay  it  on  a  big  rig,  to  test  for  oil. 


There  are  a  lot  of  gadgets  and 
devices  to  locate  favorable  struc¬ 
tures  underground,  to  show  where 
oil  could  be.  But  no  man  or  no 
method  can  say  with  certainty,  “Oil 
is  here.”  You  have  to  go  down  and 
And  out,  and  that  costs  a  lot  of 
money.  This  is  the  story  of  a  deep 
test  for  oil,  the  Gulf  No.  1  McQuat- 
ters,  in  Andrews  County,  Texas. 

A  deep  test  is  more  than  machin¬ 
ery,  more  than  a  derrick,  pipe,  and 
power  units.  You  cannot  drive  a 
Anger  of  steel  nearly  three  miles 
into  the  earth  without  the  help  of 
trained  men,  alert,  hard-bellied 
men.  The  crews  on  the  big  rigs 
work  swiftly  and  efficiently  as  they 
guide  their  tremendous  augers 
down  through  the  geologic  history 
of  the  planet. 

In  the  summer  of  1951,  the  Gulf 
Oil  Corporation  decided  that  a  deep 
test  would  be  started  in  Andrews 
County,  Texas,  on  the  McQuatters 
ranch.  The  test  was  to  go  all  the 
way  down  to  the  Ellenburger 
strata,  which  in  that  area  comes  in 
at  around  13,750  feet. 


So,  for  the  first  time,  the  title 
“Gulf  Oil  Corporation  No.  1  Mc¬ 
Quatters”  was  put  on  paper.  All 
departments  of  the  company  began 
to  submit  reports  bearing  on  their 
particular  relation  to  the  test. 

The  venture  was  not  wholly 
financed  by  Gulf.  Standard  Oil 
owned  half  the  mineral  rights,  and 
agreed  to  contribute  a  certain 
amount  of  cash.  Gulf  contracted 
the  McQuatters  test  to  McQueen 
and  Clevenger,  a  large  independent 
drilling  outfit. 

While  the  final  papers  were  being 
drawn,  bulldozers  and  scrapers 
turned  off  the  highway,  onto  the 
open  prairie  in  Andrews  County, 
and  went  to  work.  When  you  drill 

continued  in  February* 

Nation’s  Business 

•  if  rile  Nation's  Uusiness,  Jf' ushington  6, 
D.  C..  for  (I  complimentary  copy  of  the 
February  issue  and  for  permission  to  quote 
from  this  timely  article. 
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publican  national  convention  since 
1932,  various  sessions  of  the 
League  of  Nations  at  Geneva,  sev¬ 
eral  World  War  II  campaigns  and 
sessions  of  the  United  Nations  in 
San  Francisco  and  New  York.  His 
books  include  “Kaltenborn  Edits 
the  News,”  “We  Look  at  the 
World”  and  an  autobiography. 
“Fifty  Fabulous  Years.” 


Many  Features  Offered 
For  Lenten  Season  Use 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


Christine  Jorgensen  Story 

The  five-part  autobiographical 
series  which  Christine  Jorgensen  is 
writing  for  the  American  Weekly 
will  be  distributed  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  U.  S.  areas  not  covered 
by  the  Weekly  by  King  Features 
Syndicate.  The  KFS  series  will 
be  broken  up  into  30  daily  install¬ 
ments  for  first  release  Feb.  16. 


Upswing  of  newspaper  interest  the  fields  of  religion,  government, 
in  religious  news  and  feature  business,  entertainment  and  sports, 
stories  is  reflected  in  the  number  Among  authors  of  “Lenten  Guide- 
of  special  series  offered  by  syndi-  posts’”  articles  are  Gen.  Mark  W. 
cates  for  use  in  the  Lenten  Season  Clark,  Billy  Graham,  Bishop  Ful- 
this  year.  Besides  regular  reli-  ton  J.  Sheen,  Bob  Hope,  Irene 
gious  columns,  the  following  are  Dunn  and  “Jersey  Joe”  Walcott, 
among  inspirational  features  now  ‘Spiritual  Diary’ 

available  to  editors;  »  .  ..  ... 

A  similar  senes,  though  it  con- 
*Memo  to  Caesar’  Qf  shorter  articles,  is  “Spir- 

“Memo  to  Caesar,”  a  news-  itual  Diary  for  Lent,”  scheduled 
feature  style  treatment  of  Christ’s  for  inclusion  in  the  NBA  Service 
ministry  from  John  the  Bapti-st  to  full  service  package  for  Feb.  18 
the  Resurrection,  is  offered  for  through  April  4.  Selections  are 
first  release  Ash  Wednesday,  Feb.  from  Bennie  Caroline  Hall’s  “Spir- 
18.  by  the  Hopkins  Syndicate,  itual  Diary,”  published  by  Au-stin- 
Author  is  D.  K.  Woodman,  ex-  Phelps.  Inc.  A  message  from 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Mansfield  Pres.  Eisenhower  is  included. 
(Ohio)  News-Journal,  who  wrote  ♦  *  * 

the  series  for  his  own  newspa-  NBA  Service  is  also  planning 
per’s  use  last  year.  two  special  illustrated  Easter  fea- 

Mr.  Woodman  produced  the  tiires:  “The  Magic  Egg,”  an  18- 
feature  on  twelve  hours'  notice  release  strip  by  Walt  Scott  featur- 
when,  through  an  oversight,  the  ing  “The  Little  People”  and  .sched- 
News-Journal  failed  to  arrange  uled  for  first  release  March  16; 
for  a  Lenten  feature  last  year,  and  the  annual  “Bugs  Bunny” 
“In  desperation,”  he  told  E  &  P,  Coloring  Contest. 

“we  began  going  over  appropriate  .■piig  Easter  Story’ 

Bible  passages  which  we  cou'.d  use  distributed 

daily  for  the  next  40  day.s.  ,ast  year  by  Post-Hau,  Syndicate. 
Glancing  through  the  four  Gos-  .  •  a-  i  •  r 

_  I  ^  Ill  once  again  oiiered,  in  slightly 

pels,  the  executive  editor  decided:  •  j  r  •  u*  • 

I*T-u  *  4.  -c  u  1C  revised  form,  as  an  eight-part 

There  s  a  terrmc  yarn  here.  If  •  r  u  i  i  i 

j  !  •.  II  series  for  Holy  Week  use.  Daily 
It  came  over  a  city  desk  it  would  n  *  •  i  •  -ru . 

_  ,  1  u  ji-  M  II  *  illustrations  are  provided.  The 

make  real  headlines.  He  wrote  .  ,  u  ut  u  j  •  u  i 

*  I  *u  •  I  series  has  been  published  in  book 

It  that  way,  and  enthuMasUc  reader 

respon.se  led  to  syndication.  ^  McKnight. 

‘Lenten  Guideposts  managing  editor  of  the  Dallas 

A  new  19.‘;3  series  of  the  “Len-  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 
ten  Guideposts’  ”  articles  distrib-  ♦  *  ♦ 

uted  by  the  Register  and  Tribune  Also  available  for  use  during 
Syndicate  is  offered  for  u.se  Feb.  Lent  is  “The  Power  of  Positive 
18  through  Easter  Sunday,  April  5.  Thinking,”  an  18-part  inspirational 
The  series  consists  of  40  in-  series  by  Norman  Vincent  Peale, 
spirational  articles  by  leaders  in  based  on  the  best-selling  Prentice- 


Bruno  Loren/ini,  left,  new  artist 
of  “Where  on  Earth,”  and  Ted 
Atwood-  who  writes  the  feature. 


News  and  Notes 
Paul  Gallico  will  cover  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
for  the  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance. 


Drew  Pearson,  Bell  Syndicate 
columnist,  left  for  Europe  this 
week  to  report  on  developments 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  Western  European  de¬ 
fense. 


The  New  York  Heart  Fund  is 
distributing  800,000  leaflets  fea¬ 
turing  characters  from  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  “Henry”  strip. 


d  iolK§;  are  chumps 

for  diets  promising  pep  . . .  increasing  strength,  adding 
years  to  life.”  The  elderly  go  in  for  salt-free  diets,  duck 
cholesterol,  chew  on  minerals,  fall  for  food  fads.,  .hut 
now  can  table  fears,  enjoy  knife  and  fork . . . 


with  AP,  has 
elected  to  retire  Honcc 

at  age  57  under  the  optional  plan. 
His  duties  as  administrator  of  the 
AP  feature  services  and  Wide 
Kaltenborn  World  Photos  will  be  assigned 
to  Wes  Gallagher,  a  general  ex- 
irmation  ob-  ecutive  who  has  a  long  back- 
iborn’s  own  ground  of  reporting  here  anJ 
ell  as  anec-  abroad. 

Dmmentator's  Mr.  Honce  said  he  plans  to  de- 
Each  release  vote  more  time  to  his  hobby  of 
0  words.  Sherlock  Holmes  research,  to  writ- 
»  career,  Mr.  ing  and  to  travel.  He  joined  AP 
nty  years  on  in  Chicago  in  1919,  served  as  news 
klyn  (N.  .Y)  editor  there,  then  came  to  New 
ned  the  posi-  York  as  division  news  editor,  gen- 
tor.  He  has  eral  news  editor  and  assistant  GM 
ratic  and  Re-  since  1944. 


How  to  Keep  Well 

hy  Dr.  Theodore  R.  Van  Dellen  ...  in  revolutionary  articles  finds 
no  proof  that  folks  past  fifty  need  special  foods,  except  in  special 
cases!  His  popular  health  series  bring*  common  sense  and  courage, 
hope  and  help  to  millions  ...  is  a  tonic  for  circulation,  a  valuable 
property  for  any  newspaper!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire  or 
w  rite  Mollie  Slott.  Manager . . . 

Chicaffa  Trihune-IVew  Yark  IVesvs 

BuUdtnv,  iVpir  Ynrk 
Trihunp  Totrer.  ChlraQO 
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$17,194  Put 
Into  Trust  Fund 
To  Help  Widow 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — A  fund 
totaling  $14,477.62.  collected 
through  a  serie.s  of  articles  in  the 
Press  -  Union  Newspapers,  has 
made  secure  the  future  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Keeper  and  her  three  sons 
following  an  accident  which  took 
the  life  of  her  husband,  Richard, 
shortly  before  Christmas. 

Mr.  Keeper  was  strangled  by  a 
bureau  he  was  moving  down  a 
stairway.  Mrs.  Keeper  had  just 
given  birth  to  their  third  child. 

The  Press-Union  Newspapers, 
through  Rolland  L.  Adams,  pres¬ 
ident,  and  Monroe  L.  Mendelsohn, 
general  manager,  established  a 
“Richard  Keeper  Fund.”  The  proj¬ 
ect  met  with  immediate  public  re¬ 
sponse.  and  a  final  accounting 
showed  a  trust  fund  amounting 
to  $12,825.50  established  for  Mrs. 
Keeper  in  the  Boardwalk  National 
Bank 

Together  with  insurance  bene¬ 
fits,  which  Mrs.  Keeper  agreed  to 
include  in  the  fund,  the  final  ac¬ 
counting  showed  a  total  of  $17,- 
194.84.  Of  this,  $4,369.34  was 
expended  to  pay  off  a  mortgage 
on  her  home  and  some  outstand¬ 
ing  bills.  In  addition  to  social  se¬ 
curity  benefits  for  herself  and  the 
children,  she  will  draw  $100 
monthly  from  the  account. 


The  human  Interest  series  was 
written  by  John  L.  Boucher,  who 
was  on  the  police  beat  the  night 
of  the  tragedy. 

Mr.  Keeper  had  delivered  news¬ 
papers  for  the  Press-Union  to 
augment  his  regular  income. 

■ 

Iowa  Editors  Form 
Freedom  Committee 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.  —  An  Iowa 
Associated  Press  committee  has 
been  formed  to  aid  editors  who 
encounter  difficulty  in  getting 
news  from  public  agencies.  The 
committee  was  appointed  by  Paul 
Bumbarger,  publisher  of  the 
Charles  City  Press,  who  expressed 
hope  the  group’s  services  “seldom 
will  be  needed.” 

The  group  is  composed  of  E.  C. 
Hoyt.  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette; 
Frank  Eyerly,  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune;  and  Willis  F. 
Forbes,  Sioux  City  Jonrnal-Trih- 
iine. 

■ 

Industrial  Tabloid 
Added  to  N.  O.  Item 

New  Orleans,  La.  —  The  Item 
has  begun  publication  of  a  tabloid 
Industrial  Weekly,  which  is  circu¬ 
lated  with  the  regular  editions  each 
Monday.  The  eight-page  tabloid 
includes  news  of  special  interest 
to  industry,  features  on  industrial¬ 
ists,  guest  editorials  and  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  industrial  meetings  and 
conventions. 


NEA  Acquires 
Full  Ownership 
Of  Weekly  Reps 

National  Editorial  Association 
this  week  became  the  sole  owner 
of  Weekly  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  Inc.,  advertising  agent  for 
approximately  8,000  weekly  and 
semi-weekly  newspapers  in  the 
United  States. 

In  December,  NEA.  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  country  and  subur¬ 
ban  press,  agreed  to  purchase  the 
one-half  interest  in  WNR  from 
the  American  Press  Association. 
Four  months  ahead  of  the  sched¬ 
uled  date,  NEA  exercised  an  op¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  purchase 
agreement  and  bought  the  APA 
stock. 

In  selling  its  interest  in  WNR, 
the  .American  Press  Association 
agreed  to  withdraw  from  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representatives 
business  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

Additional  capital  is  being  placed 
m  WNR.  Much  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  immediate  super¬ 
vision  of  the  internal  operations 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  an  Operat¬ 
ing  Committee  to  be  composed  of 
as.sociation  managers,  chosen  by 
Newspaper  .Association  Managers, 
Inc.  and  the  Managing  Director 
of  NEA,  Don  Fxk. 

The  new  board  of  directors  for 
WNR  will  consist  of  weekly  new.s- 
paper  publishers  and  managers  of 


the  various  state  associations. 

The  affiliated  state  press  asso¬ 
ciations  have  agreed  to  pay  WNR 
for  its  sales  work,  billing  activ¬ 
ities  and  for  other  services  on  the 
basis  of  service  rendered  to  each 
association. 

Assisting  WNR  in  working  out 
this  and  other  plans,  as  well  as 
in  directing  operations  during  an 
interim  period,  have  been  Gene 
Alleman,  manager  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Press  Association;  Stanford 
Smith,  mdnager  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Association  and  president  of 
NAM,  and  Glenn  McNeil,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tennessee  Press  As.so- 
ciation. 

Warren  Grieb  will' continue  as 
executive  manager  of  WNR  and 
J.  J.  Amodeo  as  comptroller.  The 
firm  has  offices  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Detroit,  and  currently 
employs  around  40  people. 

C.  W.  Brown,  of  Oconomowoc, 
Wis.,  and  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  As.sociation,  has 
spearheaded  the  negotiations  for 
the  re-organization  of  WNR. 

“As  a  national  trade  association, 
we  are  interested  only  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  weekly  and  semi¬ 
weekly  newspapers  of  the  nation 
and  through  WNR  we  expect  to 
increase  substantially  the  volume 
of  national  advertising  carried  in 
these  newspapers.”  Mr.  Brown 
stated. 

“In  this  effort  we  now  have  the 
cooperation  of  newspapers  and 
state  press  association  managers.” 


m  Tortkndl 

NOW...THE  OREGONIAN  IS  1 1|^|  IN  CITY  DAILY 

CIRCULATION! 


Dail\  .ind  Sund.iy.  I  he  Oregonijn  is  firs/.'  NOW'  The 
Oregoni.in  ItMds  in  (;ii\,  KT/.  jnd  rot.il...m.ikcs  morc 
sjles  of  your  priKlusIs  scsen  daxs  cverv  xxetk! 

THE  DAILY  OREGONIAN  LEADS  BY  33,172 
THE  SUNDAY  OREGONIAN  LEADS  BY  72,592 

Largest  Circulation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
225,421  Daily  283,744  Sunday 


the  0re9onian 
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News  Slanting 
Is  Alarming 
Press  Threat 

Nashville — “The  growing  ten¬ 
dency  to  slant  news,  evident  in 
some  of  the  nation’s  papers,  is  a 
journalistic  canker  that  can  seri¬ 
ously  undermine  public  confidence 
in  newspaper  integrity  and  respon¬ 
sibility,”  asserted  Hamilton  Thorn¬ 
ton.  assistant  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat,  in  an  address  to 
the  Tennessee  Press  Association. 

“It  has  already  done  so  to  a 
degree  more  alarming,  perhaps, 
than  many  publishers  and  editors 
realize,”  he  added. 

Some  excerpts  from  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton’s  provocative  talk: 

“Some  city  rooms  are  just  a 
little  careless  about  facts.  Some 
are  frankly  intolerant  of  objectiv¬ 
ity,  consider  it  definitely  old  hat. 
Reporters  and  editors  in  such  of¬ 
fices  often  take  a  set  of  facts,  floss 
them  up  and  distort  their  meaning 
to  whomp  out  a  juicier  story.  Or 
they  may  jump  nimbly  from  facts 
to  a  conclusion  they  feel  will  make 
a  more  sensational  lead.  Some¬ 
times  the  conclusion  is  right,  quite 
as  often  it  can  be  wrong.  In  either 
case  it  is  not  reporting. 

“A  good  deal  of  such  news 
slanting  masquerades  under  the 
term,  ‘interpretive  reporting.’ 
Some  university  journalism  texts 
make  a  fetish  of  ‘interpretive  re¬ 
porting.’  If  interpretive  reporting 
means  succinct  inclusion  of  back- 
ground,  pertinent  information 
needed  to  give  the  whole  picture 
— fine. 

“But  ‘interpretive  reporting’  has 
too  often  degenerated  to  a  license 
to  tell  what  re^rters  think  the 
facts  mean.  This  is  not  true  simply 
in  lesser  journals,  where  high  pro¬ 
fessionalism  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  secure.  It  has  been  discemable 
on  front  pages  of  some  of  the 
most  widely  circulated  of  dailies. 
Newsmen  are  an  acute  and  shrewd 
fraternity,  able  to  give  logical 
opinions.  But  the  editorial  page  is 
supposed  to  be  reserved  for  this. 
Some  of  the  frankest  and  most 
cocksure  opinions  expressed  by 
newspapers  during  the  last  decade 
seem  to  be  in  news  columns. 

“During  the  last  political  cam¬ 
paign,  a  hue  and  cry  was  raised 
over  an  alleged  bias  in  reporting 
speeches,  crowds  and  miscellan¬ 
eous  stump  events.  Undoubtedly 
some  of  the  news  was  slanted, 
some  of  the  candidates  slighted, 
by  some  papers.  The  political 
news  report  is  the  most  fertile 
field  for  prejudiced  writing  and 
has  produced  a  harvest  of  bias. 

“Frequently,  this  is  shrugged 
off  by  editors,  who  point  out  such 
stories  are  signed  by  political 
writers.  But  how  many  readers 
are  able  to  make  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  what  is  presented  as  opinion 
and  as  fact,  simply  because  a  story 
is  signed?” 


15-Day  Runaround 

continued  from  page  12 


sorry  to  have  to  write  such  a  sad 
end  to  what  had  been  a  fairly 
long  story. 

I  assured  him  it  was  an  inter¬ 
esting  story  just  as  it  was,  and 
said  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  would 
have  loved  it.  He  thought  that 
was  funny,  and  said  he  himself 
had  once  been  a  newspaperman. 

I  heard  from  the  friend  in  the 
AEC  who  had  originally  given 
me  the  suggestion  to  “Look  into 
the  atomic  sub.”  He  assured  me 
that  from  his  knowledge  of  Rick- 
over  he  was  morally  certain  it  was 
not  that  Rickover  objected  to  be¬ 
ing  interviewed  on  terms  of  free¬ 
dom;  it  must  have  been  that  Rick¬ 
over  objected  to  being  interviewed 
on  the  Bureau  of  Ships’  terms. 
But  it  seemed  to  me  all  this  hocus- 
pocus  had  given  me  a  story,  any¬ 
way. 

Talked  to  a  high  official  of  the 
AEC — and  did  not  have  to  screen 
my  interview. 

Went  over  the  transcript  of  the 
final  press  conference  of  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Dan  A.  Kimball,  and 
found  that  he  had  been  urging  the 
promotion  of  Rickover  to  Rear 
Admiral,  but  that  the  Navy  brass 
had  twice  passed  him  over  for 
promotion,  thus  forcibly  retiring 
the  Captain  this  June.  In  my  files 
found  that  Kimball,  like  Gordon 
Dean,  Chairman  of  the  AEC,  had 
said  that  “Captain  Rickover,  more 
than  any  other  individual,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nuclear-powered  ship 
program  —  Rickover  has  accom¬ 
plished  the  most  important  piece 
of  development  work  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Navy.” 

Re-read  Admiral  Wallin’s  Col¬ 
lier’s  article,  and  saw  that  in  five 
pages  he  did  not  mention  the 
name  of  Rickover,  just  as  Army 
Air  Corps  histories  once  did  not 
mention  the  name  of  “Billy” 
Mitchell.  Looked  through  three 
back  copies  of  the  house  organ  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ships — they  also 
had  fine  articles  on  the  atomic 
sub,  but  they  did  not  mention  the 
unmentionable  name  of  Rickover. 

Decided  this  was  a  story  in  it¬ 
self,  and  forthwith  filed  it  for  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance,  and  for  my  fellow-students 
of  freedom  of  the  press  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  readers  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

*  * 

The  above  diary  was  written 
while  undersigned  was  still  of  a 
sound  mind,  and  on  the  eve  of 
the  day  undersigned  was  to  call 
Admiral  Wallin  and  start  over. 

Copies  are  being  sent  to  Ad¬ 
mirals  Sylvester  and  Wallin,  Cap¬ 
tain  H.  G.  Rickover,  Lieutenant 
Commanders  Prina  and  Cross, 
Lieutenant  Cutter,  Mr.  Berding, 
Mr.  Elliott,  Mr.  McCloud,  Mr. 
Paine,  Editor  &  Publisher,  and 
to  file.  It  is  hoped  that  further 
distribution  will  be  unnecessary. 


12-Year  Hunt 
For  Embezzler  Ends 

Philadelphia  —  While  working 
recently  on  a  Sunday  feature  story 
on  the  12-year-hunt  for  John  M. 
Dredger,  Jr.,  missing  Philadelphia 
attorney  and  investment  counselor, 
who  embezzled  $570,000,  Row¬ 
land  T.  Moriarty,  Evening  Bulletin 
reporter,  uncovered  information 
that  solved  the  case  with  a  fan¬ 
tastic  background. 

Mr.  Moriarty  covered  the  case 
when  Dredger  first  disappeared. 
It  intrigued  him  that  the  man 
could  for  12  years  elude  the  pos¬ 
tal  inspectors,  who  though  little 
publicized  are  among  top  Federal 
investigators. 

Checking  through  the  Bulletin 
clips.  Mr.  Moriarty  found  that 
Jan.  4  of  this  year  was  the  12th 
anniversary  of  Dredger’s  disap¬ 
pearance.  Jan.  4  was  a  Sunday, 
making  it  a  natural  feature  story. 

The  reporter  went  to  work, 
talking  to  various  persons  who 
had  worked  on  the  case  and 
others  who  are  familiar  with  it. 
He  finally  hit  pay  dirt  by  finding 
a  person  who  told  him  that  Dred¬ 
ger  died  four  years  ago  and  was 
buried  as  “William  W.  Worman" 
in  Northwood  Cemetery  in  an  un¬ 
marked  grave. 

The  Jan.  4  story  was  carried 
without  reference  to  this  sensa¬ 
tional  information.  The  informa¬ 
tion  was  turned  over  (in  confi¬ 
dence)  to  the  postal  inspectors, 
who  then  launched  a  full-scale 
investigation. 

The  inspectors  quickly  corrobo¬ 
rated  the  facts  the  reporter  had 
uncovered  and  returned  the  in¬ 
formation  to  him  in  confidence 
and  on  Jan.  27,  Mr.  Moriarty 
broke  the  exclusive  story  in  the 
Bulletin.  Postal  inspectors  gave 
full  credit  to  Mr.  Moriarty  for 
his  part  in  solution  of  the  case. 

Mob-Pecked 

Tampa,  Fla. — A  Tampa  Morn¬ 
ing  Tribune  staff  writer,  Ellis  Clif¬ 
ton,  and  a  deputy  sheriff,  were 
held  prisoner  here  for  more  than 
two  hours  by  a  mob  of  100  or 
more  persons  who  were  conduct¬ 
ing  a  cockfight. 

Mr.  Clifton  and  the  deputy 
went  to  the  site  of  the  cockfight, 
which  had  been  moved  to  a  new 
location  folowing  a  Tribune  story 
about  the  bloody  fights  at  a  for¬ 
mer  site.  They  walked  into  the 
place  where  the  fights  were  being 
held  without  difficulty  and  Mr. 
Clifton  reported  that  the  spec¬ 
tators  were  so  wrapped  up  in  the 
fight  that  they  didn’t  see  him  and 
the  deputy  enter. 

But  when  the  flashbulbs  started 
to  pop  all  hell  broke  loose. 

“The  mob  became  excited  and 
they  swarmed  around  the  deputy 
and  me,”  the  reporter  said.  “The 
deputy  ordered  them  to  halt.  They 
kept  coming. 

“After  threats  against  our  lives 
had  been  made  .  .  .  the  mob  de¬ 
manded  the  film.  Their  demand 
was  refused.  .  .  .  Threats  of  bod¬ 
ily  injury  and  on  oUr  lives  were 


made  and  several  said  that  they 
would  be  carried  out  if  we  tried 
to  leave.  We  stayed. 

“For  more  than  two  hours  the 
crowd  hemmed  in  Smith  and  at 
each  attempt  to  leave  the  crowd 
would  surge  forward,  making  es¬ 
cape  impossible.  .  .  .  Finally,  we 
were  released — with  the  pictures.” 

little  white  later,  six  carloads 
of  deputies  from  the  Sheriff’s  of¬ 
fice  broke  up  the  mob. 

How  Wide  Is  a  Reporter? 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  —  How 
wide  is  a  seated  reporter? 

Fifteen  inches  on  the  beam, 
says  Dick  Bothwell.  rear  view 
specialist  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times.  Mail  writers,  he  claims, 
run  16  inches  across.  Female 
writers  measure  14  inches  broad. 

Check  your  own  staff  against 
these  figures  if  you  doubt  it. 

Why  this  deceitful  survey? 

Blame  it  on  Queen  Elizabeth 
II  and  her  Coronation. 

The  Ministry  of  Works  ran  into 
the  problem  when  they  tried  to 
figure  how  to  fill  100,000  seats 
along  the  Coronation  route  to 
Westminster  Abbey  next  June. 

A  survey  was  made.  The  Min¬ 
istry  emerged  with  an  estimate 
showing  the  average  tourist  to  be 
19  inches  wide,  seated. 

How  they  figured  it,  the  British 
wouldn’t  say. 

But  tourists  are  evidently  not 
as  plump  as  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents.  A  French  court  arranging 
for  coverage  of  a  war  crime  trial 
just  after  World  War  II  figured 
that  the  average  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  took  up  21  inches  sit¬ 
ting  down! 

Mr.  Bothwell  declares  that 
home  front  newsmen  run  to  less 
paunch  fore  and  aft. 

With  three  18"  rulers,  a  flat- 
bottomed  chair  and  great  tact,  the 
rump  reporter  measured  23  Times 
journalists  ranging  from  copy 
boys  to  city  editors  to  society 
gals. 

The  average  male  ran  16  inch¬ 
es.  The  average  female,  14. 

A  sports  writer  and  a  photog¬ 
rapher  tied  for  top  figure,  with 
well-fed  18-inch  deadlines.  Small¬ 
est  male  measurement  was  a  neat 
15,  belonging  to  a  harassed  city 
editor. 

Gal  reporters  ran  from  15Vi  to 
12'/2  inches.  Size  seemed  to  in¬ 
crease  with  length  of  reporting 
experience,  Mr.  Bothwell  ob¬ 
served. 

■ 

Scholarship  for  Girl 

Cleveland  —  The  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Women’s  Association  has 
annoimced  the  creation  of  a  jour¬ 
nalism  scholarship  to  encourage 
Ohio  women  to  enter  the  field. 
The  association,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Thelma  Geiger  of  the  Alliance 
Review,  will  award  the  first 
scholarship  in  June  to  a  senior 
high  school  girl.  Use  will  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  Ohio  colleges.  The 
fund  will  be  between  $200  and 


$250. 
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Capital  Journal 
At  Salem  Sold 
To  Main  waring 

Salem,  Ore. — Sale  of  the  Salem 
Capital  Journal,  Oregon’s  fourth 
largest  daily  newspaper,  to  Ber¬ 
nard  Mainwaring  was  announced 
Jan.  31  by  George  Putnam  and 
Robert  L.  Jones,  co-publishers. 

Mr.  Mainwaring  was  co-owner 
of  the  Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  until  several  months 
ago  when  he  sold  his  interests 
there  to  his  partner,  Lucien  P. 
Arant,  and  bought  Mr.  Arant’s 
interest  in  the  Nampa  (Idaho) 
Idaho  Free  Press. 

Scripps  League  Buys 

Mr.  Mainwaring  announced 
plaas  to  move  to  Salem  immedi¬ 
ately,  after  revealing  sale  of  the 
Idaho  Free  Press  to  Robert  S. 
Howard  and  the  Scripps  League 
of  Newspapers. 

The  new  publisher  of  this  state 
capital’s  only  evening  paper  was 
born  in  Wisconsin,  Feb.  21,  1897, 
and  came  to  Oregon  in  1912. 
After  graduating  from  Oregon 
State  College  he  worked  on  a 
number  of  .small  papers  before 
becoming  publisher  of  the  Baker 
daily  in  192.S.  He  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  Idaho  Free  Press 
in  1937. 

George  Putnam,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Capital  Journal  since 
1919,  will  continue  as  editor 
emeritus.  Mr.  Mainwaring  said. 
Before  coming  here,  Mr.  Putnam 
was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  &  Tribune 
for  12  years  and  gained  consider¬ 
able  fame  for  his  campaign 
against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Robert  L.  Jones,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  became  associated  with  the 
Capital  Journal  in  1949.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  was  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times.  He 
will  remain  here  for  two  weeks  to 
aid  the  new  management,  but  said 
he  has  no  other  immediate  plans. 
Mr.  Jones  began  his  career  with 
United  Press,  serving  as  war  corre¬ 
spondent  during  the  Spanish  civil 
war.  Later  he  was  a  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  reporter  and  a  Marine 
Corps  officer  during  World  War  11. 

Changes  planned  as  a  result  of 
the  Nampa  daily’s  sale  will  see 
Clayton  Darrah,  managing  editor 
of  the  Pocatello  (Idaho)  Idaho 
State  Journal,  becoming  new  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Free  Press. 
Riley  D.  Allen,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pocatello  Journal,  will 
become  business  manager  at 
Nampa.  David  R.  Bowers  will  be 
new  managing  editor  at  Pocatello, 
where  he  was  formerly  city  editor. 
*  *  * 

Talbert  Spears  Publications, 
Inc.,  which  publish  the  Annapolis 
(Md.)  Evening  Capital  and  two 
weeklies,  have  purchased  one  of 
Maryland’s  oldest  weeklies,  the 


St.  Mary’s  Beacon  at  Leonard- 
town.  It  was  founded  in  1839  and 
had  been  in  the  King  family  ever 
since. 

*  *  « 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  E.  Keiser 
have  sold  the  weekly,  Jamestown 
(Kan.)  Optimist  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Hathome  of  Concordia. 
Mrs.  Hathorne,  who  will  assist  in 
editing  the  paper,  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  on  several  Kansas  dailies. 
The  sale  was  negotiated  by  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service. 

■ 

Tiny  Daily  Is  25 

Tryon,  N.  C.  —  The  Tryon 
Daily  Bulletin,  America’s  smallest 
format  daily  newspaper  (8x5 
inches),  issued  a  96-page  silver- 
bound  25th  anniversary  edition 
Jan.  30  and  Editor-Publisher  Seth 
Vining  hinted  a  forthcoming 
change  in  page  size  because  prog¬ 
ressive  advertisers  want  larger 
space. 


Weeklies  Merged 
In  Pennsylvania 

Lewisburg,  Pa.  —  The  Union 
County  Standard,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  established  here  nine  months 
ago  by  William  P.  Hastings,  has 
purchased  the  Lewisburg  Journal- 
News,  a  122-year-old  weekly,  from 
Ivan  Boxell,  publisher  of  the  Dan¬ 
ville  (Pa.)  News,  a  morning  daily 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Hastings  is  also  publisher 
of  the  Milton  (Pa.)  Standard,  a 
daily. 

Mr.  Hastings  announced  that 
the  circulation  of  the  combined 
newspapers  will  exceed  3,800. 
Richard  C.  Ferguson  will  remain 
as  editor  of  the  Standard.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  Far  Eastern  bureau 
manager  for  United  Press  Photos 
in  Tokyo  and  before  that  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier  -  Journal,  and  married  a 
feature  writer  for  that  paper. 


Carter  Advocates 
Newsprint  lor  Asia 

On  his  return  from  a  three- 
month  tour  of  Asia  this  week, 
Hodding  Carter  said  newsprint 
allocations  to  India,  Thailand, 
Burma,  Malaya  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  are  insufficient  to  enable 
newspapers  there  to  combat  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Greenville  (Miss.) 
Delta  Den^ocrat-Times  said  the 
U.S.  newspaper  industry  might 
well  consume  less  newsprint  and 
let  the  friendly  .Asian  countries 
have  more. 

■ 

Bulletin  Almanac 

Philadelphia  —  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  has  issued  its  30th 
edition  of  the  Bulletin  Almanac. 
It  includes  611  tables,  sections,  re¬ 
ports,  charts  and  maps  about  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 


JOHNSON  CoEi^ipfilsS-CHBONlCLt: 

JOHNSON  CITY,  TENN. 

announces  effective  March  1st 
1953,  the  Appointment  of 

The  John  Budd  Company 

as  national  advertising  represen¬ 
tative  with  offices  in 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta, 

Dallas,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 

m 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Newspaper  Films  Do  Big 
Teaching  Job  for  Press 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


Four  students  leave  Yates  Castle,  home  of  Syracuse  University’s 
School  of  Journalism,  which  will  he  tom  down  to  make  way  for  a 
College  of  Medicine  building. 


The  newspaper  promotional 
motion  picture  is  a  smash  educa¬ 
tional  hit. 

Millions  of  consumers  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  U.S.,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  school  kids,  are  get¬ 
ting  better  understanding  of  news¬ 
paper  operation  and  importance 
by  viewing  these  pictorial  presen¬ 
tations  of  the  newspaper  story. 

The  “millions”  statement  is  no 
pipe  dream.  Chicago  Tribune’s 
“Trees  to  Tribunes”  alone  has 
shown  to  four  and  one-half  million 
persons. 

According  to  a  not-too-recent 
survey  by  the  audio-visual  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  for  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Journalism,  there  are 
about  40  of  these  newspaper  films 
of  varying  length  and  excellence. 
They  range  from  a  presentation  of 
the  small  newspaper  in  its  own 
community  to  great  metropolitan 
dailies. 

There  are  not  nearly  enough  of 
them.  They’re  doing  a  real  job 
for  the  industry  .  .  .  and  a  job  that 
needs  to  be  done  on  a  greater 
scale  if  the  newspapers  and  their 
readers  are  to  be  together  on 
many  issues  that  affect  the  welfare 
of  both. 

3  Out  Front 

One  evidence  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  newspaper  movies  made 
available  for  public  showing  on  a 
free-loan  basis  is  found  in  statistics 
on  three  such  films — New  York 
Daily  News  “The  Miracle  for  Mil¬ 
lions;”  the  Chicago  Tribune  opus; 
and  for  smaller  newspapers,  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and 
News  “Newspaper  Story,”  a  film 
prepared  in  part  by  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  under  the  editorship  of 
Dean  Kenneth  Olson  of  North¬ 
western  University,  in  part  by  the 
Mercury  and  News  themselves. 

The  Mercury  and  News  picture 
has  just  finished  a  year  of  show¬ 
ings,  hence  offers  an  interesting 
demonstration  of  how  such  pres¬ 
entations  take  immediate  hold. 
According  to  Daniel  K.  Stern,  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers,  a  total  of  1 1,469  persons 
in  the  San  Jose  area  saw  the  film 
between  Jan.  8,  1952,  and  Jan.  1 
of  this  year  at  203  screenings. 
Average  attendance  was  56  or  57 
persons  per  showing. 

Actually,  many  of  the  showings 
have  been  to  classroom  groups  of 
25  to  35  pupils  in  city  schools, 
says  Mr.  Stern.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Santa  Clara  county  schools 
show  the  film  to  groups  of  100  to 
200  youngsters  at  a  time.  Heavy 
use  by  schools  is  characteristic  of 
most  of  the  newspaper  films,  and 
is  an  important  part  of  their  use¬ 
fulness. 


Cost  of  the  entire  project  for 
the  Mercury  and  News  was  under 
$900,  according  to  Mr.  Stern. 
That  makes  the  cost  for  the  first 
year  less  than  10  cents  per  viewer. 
Mr.  Stern  expects  additional  show¬ 
ings  to  bring  the  individual  viewer 
cost  below  a  nickel. 

The  Mercury-News  film  is  a 
presentation  of  how  a  small  city 
daily  covers  the  news  and  gets  it 
onto  the  street,  and  how  the  Mer¬ 
cury  and  News  are  distributed  to 
their  readers.  This  latter  part  of 
the  film  was  produced  under  Mr. 
Stern’s  direction,  and  cost  $550. 

“The  Miracle  for  Millions,” 
was  produced  in  1948 — and  as 
evidence  of  its  continued  popular¬ 
ity,  is  booked  solidly  through 
June,  1953,  according  to  Herbert 
M.  Steele,  manager  of  advertising 
promotion  at  the  New  York  News, 
who  narrated  and  directed  the 
picture.  To  date  it  has  been  shown 
1,664  times  to  125,836  persons,  he 
says. 

“High  schools,  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  have  been  high  in  their 
praise  of  the  film,”  says  Mr, 
Steele.  “They  have  found  it  to  be 
very  valuable  in  their  journalism 
marketing  and  merchandising 
classes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he 
says,  “many  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  use  the  film  on  a  regular  one 
or  two  time  basis  each  semester.” 

Variety  has  said  of  the  picture, 
“Power  of  the  film  as  a  promo¬ 
tional  medium  has  perhaps  never 
been  better  demonstrated  than  by 
a  37-minute  color  subject  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  It  provides  a  pounding  ‘sell’ 
of  the  tab’s  writing  and  writers, 
but  never  for  a  moment  ceases  to 
be  entertaining  and  fast  moving.” 

Rates  as  a  Classic 

“Trees  to  Tribunes”  is  a  classic 
among  the  newspaper-produced 
films.  And  the  term  “classic”  is  no 
exaggeration  when  applied  to  this 
picture,  insists  Ken  Clayton  of  the 
Tribune’s  publicity  division. 

“Along  Hollywood  boulevard, 
down  around  the  corner  of  Vine, 
any  motion  picture  that  is  still 
packing  the  house  after  a  quarter- 
century  of  uninterrupted  bookings 
and  three  remakes  is  accepted  as 
a  film  classic,”  he  says. 

“That  being  the  case,  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  has  a  classic  of  its 
ownr  Trees  to  Tribunes,’  first 
produced  by  the  Tribune  in  the 
1920’s,  still  ranks  as  a  top  hit  that 
attracts  greater  audiences  year 
after  year.” 

“Trees  to  Tribunes”  tells  the 
story  of  the  production  of  the 
Tribune  from  the  cutting  of  trees 
for  paper  in  the  Canadian  woods. 

The  film  now  being  shown  is  the 


third  production  of  the  story,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Clayton.  It  was 
first  filmed  more  than  25  years 
ago  as  a  black-and-white  35mm 
two-reeler,  he  says.  It  was  re¬ 
made  in  1937  as  a  three-reel 
sound  movie  in  black  and  white  in 
both  16mm  and  35mm  sizes. 

In  1946,  technicolor  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  story  was  begun.  The 
plan  called  for  the  first  showing  of 
the  motion  picture  during  the 
June,  1947,  centennial  celebration 
of  the  Tribune.  In  anticipation  of 
a  delay  in  delivery  which  might 
be  caused  by  the  heavy  volume  of 
military  motion  pictures  scheduled 
for  processing,  16mm  Kodachrome 
footage  was  shot  simultaneously 
with  the  35mm  Technicolor  foot¬ 
age.  Delivery  was  delayed  until 
September,  1947,  so  the  Koda¬ 
chrome  version  was  shown  during 
the  centennial  activities. 

The  Tribune  now  distributes 
both  16mm  Kodachrome  and 
Technicolor  prints  and  35mm 
Technicolor  prints.  Since  January, 
1947,  the  third  version  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  has  been  seen  by  four  and 
one-half  million  persons,  says  Mr. 
Clayton,  and  in  1951  alone  the 
film  was  shown  12,578  times. 

Among  the  heavy  users  of  this 
and  other  newspaper  motion  pic¬ 
tures  are  the  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism.  They  would 
like  more  films  on  the  technical 
side  of  newspaper  work. 

■ 

Toledo  Blade  Sends 
Reynders  to  Capital 

Toledo,  Ohio  —  Thomas  P. 
Reynders,  a  Toledo  Blade  staff 
writer  since  1945,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  as  that  newspaper’s  resi¬ 
dent  correspondent  in  Columbus. 

Mr.  Reynders  came  to  work 
for  the  Blade  in  1939  as  a  com¬ 
posing  room  apprentice.  Follow¬ 
ing  his  return  from  service  in  the 
Marine  Corps  in  World  War  II, 
he  returned  to  the  Blade  and 
transferred  to  the  editorial  staff. 


Yates  Castle  Doomed, 
Home  of  J-School 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — A  Syracuse 
University  journalism  graduate 
has  embarked  on  a  one-woman 
campaign  to  save  101-year-old 
Yates  Castle,  home  of  the  S.U. 
School  of  Journalism. 

The  Castle  is  scheduled  to  be 
razed  in  June  to  make  way  for 
an  addition  to  the  neighboring 
New  York  State  College  of  Medi¬ 
cine  at  S.U. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Parker  Seese  of 
Coshen,  class  of  1923,  this  week 
denounced  the  University  for  “a 
distressing  and  disgusting  attitude” 
in  letting  the  state  take  over  the 
property. 

The  author  of  several  books  on 
historic  landmarks.  Mrs.  Seese 
calls  the  Castle  “one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Norman  architecture 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.”  She  said 
she  is  a  member  of  a  committee 
of  S.U.  journalism  alumni  ap¬ 
pointed  after  the  1951  J-school 
reunion  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  save  the  building.  How¬ 
ever,  she  said,  her  efforts  have 
been  “brushed  off”  by  University 
officials. 

Built  in  1852,  the  Castle  was 
designed  by  James  Renwick,  who 
also  planned  St.  Patrick’s  Cathed¬ 
ral,  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and 
the  first  building  of  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  fate  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  if  plans  to  raze  the  Castle 
are  carried  out,  is  still  unknown. 
The  Castle  also  houses  the  head¬ 
quarters  offices  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association  and 
the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

■ 

Edits  Magazine 

Houston,  Tex.  —  Bill  Roberts, 
Houston  Press  columnist,  is  tak¬ 
ing  on  the  additional  job  of  edi¬ 
tor  of  Preview  magazine,  a  Glenn 
McCarthy  enterprise.  James  V. 
Carroll,  its  first  editor,  resigned. 
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Negro  Papers  Serve 
American  Democracy 


By  Charles  P.  Browning 

Vicepresident.  Defender  Publications.  Inc. 


Negro  newspapers  today  are 
part  of  the  heartbeat  of  the  people 
they  serve.  They  are  an  interest- 
group  press  whose  chief  concern 
has  been  Negro  progress. 

Evolution  of  the  Negro  news¬ 
paper  over  the  years  since  the 
publication  of  Freedom’s  Journal 
in  1827,  first  of  the  Negro  news¬ 
papers,  has  again  proven  the  case 
for  American  freedom  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  individual  initiative.  Re¬ 
buffed  by  the  old  New  York  Sun 
and  told  that  “The  Sun  shines  for 
white  men  only,”  when  he  took 
an  item  of  general  news  interest 
for  publication  into  that  journal, 
John  B.  Russwurm.  like  those 
other  good  Americans  when 
stopped  at  the  line  of  scrimmage, 
went  out  and  worked  out  his 
problem  for  himself;  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  a  new  type  of  newspaper. 

Freedom's  Journal  First 
Sensing  the  need  for  a  medium 
by  which  to  report  news  about 
Negroes  and  voice  opinions  of 
Negroes.  Russwurm,  first  Negro 
college  graduate  in  America,  and 
the  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Cornish 
founded  Freedom’s  Journal. 

Many  Americans,  restless  in  the 
shadow  of  the  slavery  system, 
clamored  for  an  end  to  this  hu¬ 
man  evil.  The  first  challenge  to 
the  new  newspaper  was  slavery 
and  its  end. 

Like  the  American  colonial 
press,  the  early  Negro  newspaper 
sought  for  improvement  in  the 
status  of  its  public. 

It  was  in  the  backwash  of  the 
Civil  War  that  Negro  newspapers 
met  the  first  real  challenge.  It 
was  here,  too,  that  the  growth  of 
Negro  newspapers  was  acceler¬ 
ated.  The  period  from  1865  to 
1900  was  a  backdrop  against 
which  the  modern  Negro  newspa¬ 
pers  emerged  in  their  present 
form  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
They  were  a  necessity  to  colored 
people  and  they  grew  as  they  ful¬ 
filled  the  fundamental  needs  of 
colored  people  for  the  news  of 
the  world  in  which  they  live. 

At  first  sight  a  Negro  newspa¬ 
per  may  look  like  any  other  daily 
within  the  ranges  of  standard 
types.  One  Negro  newspaper  will 
Iwk  like  a  Hearst  paper;  another 
like  a  Scripps-Howard  unit;  still 
another  will  have  the  layout  of 
the  New  York  Times  but  speak 
with  the  voice  of  the  New  York 
Post.  Still  another  will  be  strictly 
formal  in  its  pre.sentation. 

White  readers  looking  at  a  Ne¬ 
gro  newspaper  for  the  first  time 
will  soon  have  their  eyes  opened. 
They  will  know  all  about  the 
Negro  and  his  many  accommoda¬ 
tions  to  American  life.  The  news 


concerns  the  Negro;  it  is  news  of 
Negroes  winning  scholarships,  ad¬ 
vancement  in  jobs  or  in  the  armed 
forces;  of  Negroes  denied  honors, 
running  for  political  office,  sit¬ 
ting  on  committees  with  whites; 
of  whites  speaking  up  for  Negroes 
and  some  whites  being  exposed 
because  they  have  neglected  Ne¬ 
groes  in  carrying  out  their  par¬ 
ticular  responsibilities. 

The  Negro  newspaper  deals 
with  the  troubles,  triumphs  and 
general  interests  of  Negroes  not 
normally  found  in  the  general 
press.  Negro  achievements  get  a 
big  play.  A  favorite  front-page 
picture  tells  of  Negro  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Market  for  Advertisers 

Banner  headlines  go  to  events 
like  the  Supreme  Court’s  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  “Segregated  School” 
cases.  The  stories  of  discrimina¬ 
tion — “jimero”  news — should  not 
be  dismissed  simply  because  they 
are  outnumbered  by  stories  of 
Negro-white  cooperation. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  Negro 
population  is  Southern,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of,  and  best  known  news¬ 
papers  have  until  recently  been 
published  in  the  North.  Negro 
newspapers  are  supported  solely 
by  Negroes.  (Specifically,  urban 
Negro  population  is  about  61  per 
cent,  an  increase  of  46  per  cent 
since  1940.) 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  as 
Negro  newspapers  advanced  jour¬ 
nalistically,  they  also  sought  a 
firmer  place  in  the  varied  market 
interests  throughout  the  nation. 
Indicative  of  this  progress  is  the 
advertising  space  consumed  in  na¬ 
tional  and  local  publications  cov¬ 
ering  steel,  oil,  automotive,  to¬ 
bacco,  beverage,  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  industries.  There  is  still  much 
to  be  desired,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  more  and  more  the  advertiser 
has  become  aware  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  media  which  serves  a 
population  of  more  than  15  mil¬ 
lion  people  with  a  collective  buy¬ 
ing  power  estimated  at  over  14 
billions  annually. 

By  supporting  newspapers 
which  retail  from  10  to  20  cents, 
Negroes  have  built  an  effective 
voice  for  democracy.  In  the  field 
of  politics,  Negro  newspapers  are 
on  the  whole,  independent  and  are 
more  concerned  with  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  the  Negro’s  goal  of  first 
class  American  citizenship  rather 
than  with  specific  party  politics. 

Today,  the  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  these  papers  represents 
over  2,000,000  copies  per  week 
— in  a  52-week  period,  15-billion 
dollars. 

One  of  the  most  significant  de- 
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204  Negro  Newspapers  in  United  States 

JEFFERSON  CITY,  Mo, — As  the  American  Negro  press 
looks  to  the  observance  of  its  1 26th  anniversary,  the  Lincoln 
University  School  of  Journalism  finds  there  are  204  commercial 
Negro  newspapers  now  operating  in  the  United  States.  Two  of 
these  are  dailies,  three  bi-weeklies,  four  semi-weeklies,  and  195 
weeklies. 

Alabama  leads  the  33  states  and  District  of  Columbia  with 
19  papers,  with  Ohio  second  with  16.  Florida  has  13,  California 
and  Texas  eleven  each. 

The  15  states  without  any  Negro  newspapers  are:  Arizona, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire.  Rhode  Island,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Connecticut,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  litah.  New  Mexico, 
Nevada,  Idaho,  .Maine  and  West  Virginia.  ' 

Ten  papers  left  the  scene  during  the  past  year.  They  were 
the  Ohio  State  News  at  Columbus;  the  Chicago  World;  Fifth 
Ward  Citizen  at  Houston,  Texas;  the  Memphis  Citizen,  Long 
Island  Gazette,  New  Orleans  V<iice;  Kansas  Voice  at  Wichita; 
Iowa  Sepia  News  at  Des  Moines;  Capital  City  News,  Springfield, 
III.,  and  the  People's  News,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Nine  papers  started  during  1952:  the  News  Leader,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.;  Denver  Inquirer;  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Post;  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Sentinel;  Cincinnati  Leader;  the  Long  Island  Call;  Marion 
County  Citizen,  Ocala,  Fla.;  Key  West  (Fla.)  Tribune,  and 
Cary  (Ind.)  Beacon. 


velopmcnts  in  Negro  newspapers 
is  the  classified  ad  pages  which 
have  become  a  great  source  of 
revenue. 

Reading  the  classified  pages, 
one  also  gets  an  insight  into  the 
improved  status  of  Negro  econo¬ 
mic  life  with  advertisements  such, 
“Down  payments  on  homes  rang¬ 
ing  from  $5,000  up.”  Too,  the 
investment  properties  offered  in 
the  Negro  market  through  Negro 
newspapers  are  of  pointed  interest. 

.Active  in  Organizations 
Negro  newspapers  offer  a  pat¬ 
tern  increasingly  indicative  of  the 
definite  place  they  have  in  the 
newspaper  business.  They  are  af¬ 
filiated  with  regular  state  press 
associations,  are  listed  in  Stan¬ 
dard  Rate  and  Data  and  belong 
to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions.  They  have  their  own  press 
association  which  is  known  as  the 
National  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  they  have  their 
own  market  research  and  sales 
organizations. 

Their  participation  in  these  or¬ 
ganizations  pass  the  mere  mem¬ 
bership  stage.  They  have  been 
saluted  for  the  innovations  which 
they  have  initiated  in  their  shops 
and  which  are  being  adopted  by 
printing  equipment  manufacturers. 
They  subscribe  to  the  wire  servi¬ 
ces,  offer  “pooled”  news  .services 
of  their  own,  maintain  overseas 
correspondents,  purchase  pictures 
from  the  agencies.  (During  the 
World  War  II,  Negro  correspond¬ 
ents  covered  the  activities  of  the 
million  colored  men  and  women 
in  the  armed  services,  and,  in  the 
Korean  war,  one  correspondent 
was  lost  over  the  sea  of  Japan.) 

Prominent  Names 
Like  any  great  institution,  these 
newspapers  too  possess  their 
greats,  near  greats  and  immortals. 
Among  them:  Robert  S.  Abbott, 
founder  of  the  Chicago  Defender; 
Robert  L.  Vann,  who  bought  into 
and  inspired  to  greatness  the 
Pittsburgh  Courier,  now  known 
as  the  Courier;  John  H.  Murphy, 


Sr.,  founder  of  Afro-American 
Newspapers;  G.  A.  Franklin, 
founder,  Kansas  City  Call;  J.  E. 
Mitchell,  founder,  St.  Louis  Ar¬ 
gus;  W.  A.  Scott,  Sr.,  founder, 
Atlanta  Daily  World;  P.  Bernard 
Young,  Sr.,  founder  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Guide  of  Norfolk;  David 
Walker,  editor  of  Walker's  Ap¬ 
peal;  Richard  T.  Greener,  first 
Negro  Harvard  graduate  who  was 
editor  of  New  National  Era;  Fred¬ 
erick  Douglass,  editor  of  the 
North  Star,  forerunner  of  the 
Sew  York  Age  used  by  Booker 
1.  Washington  as  his  “mouth¬ 
piece.” 

These  few  facts  will  help  vis¬ 
ualize  the  extent  of  the  business 
operations  of  Negro  newspapers 
and  to  emphasize  that  they  are  a 
substantial  part  of  the  press  of 
America. 

■ 

Steve  Hannagan  Dies; 
Publicist,  Ex-Newsman 

Nairobi.  Kenya  —  Stephen  Jer¬ 
ome  Hannagan.  53,  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsellor  and  former  re¬ 
porter  and  columnist,  died  here 
Feb.  5  while  on  a  tour  of  Europe, 
the  Near  East  and  Africa  for 
Coca  Cola,  one  of  his  clients. 

Before  entering  the  public  re¬ 
lations  field,  Mr.  Hannagan  had 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Morning  Journal, 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  and 
the  New  York  office  of  United 
Press.  In  the  early  twenties  he 
was  a  columnist  for  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  and  NEA  Service. 

In  25  years  of  publicity  work 
his  accounts  included  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  Jack  Dempsey, 
New  York’s  Stork  Club,  Miami 
Beach  and  Sun  Valley. 

■ 

New  Negro  Weekly 

Newest  weekly  in  Connecticut 
is  a  newspaper  serving  the  Negro 
population  in  the  Bridgeport  area. 
The  publication  is  the  Fairfield 
County  edition  of  the  Fairfield 
and  Westchester  County  Press. 
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PROMOTION 


Editorial  Enterprise 
Can  Stand  Promotion 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

When  we  mentioned  city  traffic 
problems  the  other  week  as  a  rich 
field  for  newspaper  promotional 
exploitation  we  did  not  have  safety 
in  mind.  The  two  are  related,  of 
course.  The  worse  your  traffic 
problem  is,  the  greater  its  menace 
to  human  life  and  limb. 

There’s  more  drama  in  the  safe¬ 
ty  angle,  and  more  newspapers 
seem  to  keep  this  high  in  their 
editorial  promotion  program  than 
keep  the  traffic  problem  there. 
A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  for 
instance,  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Bea¬ 
con  Journal  devoted  most  of  its 
editorial  page  to  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  dramatic  appeals  for 
automobile  safety  that  we  have 
ever  seen. 

The  appeal  was  contained  in  an 
editorial  titled  “Empty  Shoes.’’ 
Tom  Horner  did  an  excellent  job 
writing  it.  But  good  as  the  edito¬ 
rial  is,  it  might  well  have  gone 
the  way  of  so  many  appeals,  read 
but  unheeded,  were  it  not  for  the 
masterful  job  of  illustration  that 
accompanied  it. 

Empty  Shoes 

This  was  a  series  of  photo¬ 
graphic  strips  showing  91  pairs  of 
shoes,  empty  shoes.  They  were 
empty  because  their  owners  last 
year  lost  their  lixes  in  automobile 
accidents  in  Summit  County.  Ju¬ 
lius  Greenfield,  the  paper’s  head 
photographer,  gets  credit  for  a 
splendid  assist  in  this  one. 

The  result  of  this  combination 
-of  writing  and  camera  talent  is  re¬ 
ported  by  Bob  Hollister,  the  Bea¬ 
con  Journal’s  promotion  manager. 
It’s  “not  often,”  he  writes,  “that 
-one  gets  promotional  possibilities 
from  the  editorial  page.  This  one 
speaks  for  itself.  The  editorial  got 
a  terrific  reception.  This  led  to 
our  reprinting  it.  Reprints  have 
been  widely  circulated  among  all 
law-enforcement  agencies,  the 
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courts,  schools,  and  industry.” 

Thus  the  Beacon  Journal  has 
done  a  public  service,  and  has 
scored  with  a  public  service  pro¬ 
motion.  There  is  less  drama  in  a 
report  we  have  from  Jim  Lub¬ 
bock  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  but  no  less  public  serv¬ 
ice  and  certainly  no  lesser  score 
with  a  public  service  promotion. 

The  Globe-Democrat  has  really 
sunk  its  teeth  into  the  traffic  snarl 
in  St.  Louis,  than  which,  Mr,  Lub¬ 
bock  asserts,  there  is  no  worse. 
Carl  E.  Major,  a  Globe-Democrat 
staff  writer,  got  the  assignment. 
He  wrote  a  series  of  pieces  about 
the  traffic  problem.  The  result? 
“Very  tangible  results,”  says  Mr. 
Lubtwck. 

Master  Control  Plan 

“Major’s  articles,”  he  reports, 
“resulted  in  a  sweeping  master 
traffic  control  plan  now  in  the 
news  in  St.  Louis.  It  has  the 
backing  of  virtually  everyone  who 
v-falks,  drives,  or  rides,  plus  the 
blessing  of  most  members  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen.  Those  in  the 
know  say  it’s  a  sure  thing  to  be 
enacted  with  a  minimum  of  poli¬ 
tical  meddling.” 

The  question  might  well  be 
asked,  referring  to  both  these  re¬ 
ports,  what  they  have  to  do  with 
promotion?  Aren’t  they  pure  and 
simple  editorial  enterprise  and  ac¬ 
complishment? 

The  answer  is,  sure  they  arc. 
They  are  what  make  the  Beacon 
Journal  and  the  Globe-Democrat 
powerful  and  respected  leaders  in 
their  communities.  Editorial  en¬ 
terprise  and  accomplishment  of 
this  kind  are  what  makes  your 
product,  the  newspaper. 

The  function  of  promotion  is 
to  publicize  this  kind  of  enterprise 
and  accomplishment.  Bob  Hol¬ 
lister’s  reprints  are  promotion — 
they  spread  and  underscore  and 
emphasize  what  the  newspaper 
has  done  and  see  to  it  that  the 
newspaper  gets  its  full  share  of 
credit.  When  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat’s  traffic  plan  is  finally  adopt¬ 
ed.  as  Mr.  Lubbock  thinks  it  will 
be.  promotion’s  job  will  be  to  tell 
the  world  about  it  and  about  the 
Globe-Democrat’s  part  in  it.  Traf¬ 
fic  snarls  and  traffic  safety  are 
rich  fields  for  editorial  enterprise, 
and  for  promotional  exploitation, 
because  they  involve  every  life 
in  your  community,  and  every 
business. 

'Queen  of  Commerce' 

This  is  New  York  City’s  300th 
anniversary,  and  although  the 
citv  itself  doesn’t  seem  to  be  do¬ 


ing  much  about  it,  at  least  two 
of  its  newspapers  are  taking  pro¬ 
motional  advantage  of  the  event. 
The  New  York  Journal- American 
this  week  began  a  series  of  edu¬ 
cational  broadcasts  in  the  city 
schools  about  “New  York,  Queen 
of  Commerce.” 

The  New  York  Times  published 
an  80-page  colorgravure  supple¬ 
ment  devoted  to  New  York  (City’s 
300  years.  This  will  be  distributed 
in  the  schools,  and  will  also  be 
sent  to  a  wide  advertiser  list. 


Deadline  Comes  Alive 

If  your  paper  has  a  problem 
getting  advertisers  to  get  their 
copy  in  before  deadline,  you 
ought  to  see  how  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press  solved  theirs. 
It  sent  all  advertisers  a  booklet, 
inexpensively  but  well  done,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  how  and  why  of 
deadlines  and  how  and  why  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  well  as  the  paper 
profit  from  observance  of  same. 

“Our  advertisers  have  done  an 
excellent  job  of  cooperating  with 
us  in  our  new  deadlines,*”  writes 
J.  Warren  McClure,  ad  manager. 
“We  feel  that  the  booklet  helped.” 


In  the  Bag 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 
since  last  May,  has  been  mailing 
cards  at  10-day  intervals,  each 
card  showing  advertisers  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  Detroit  street,  the 
number  of  homes  on  it,  and  the 
Free  Press’s  coverage  of  them. 
Now  the  Free  Press  scores  with 
a  wind-up  mailing  for  the  cam¬ 
paign,  a  broadside  reprinting  a 
number  of  the  cards  and  em¬ 
phasizing  the  point  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  (what  cigarette  do  you 
smoke?)  “TFPGH.”  What?  Oh, 
“The  Free  Press  Goes  Home.” 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
Gazette  really  lets  go  with  a  west¬ 
ern  cowboy  whoop  in  a  colorful 
new  brochure  showing  how  well 
it  covers  its  market.  “If  you’re 
shooting  at  a  hot  market,”  it  says, 
with  illustrations  that  say  the 
same,  “we’ve  got  it  covered!”  The 
Arizona  market,  of  course,  is  “the 
lustiest,  fastest  growing  goldmine 
of  new  business  in  the  United 
States,”  and  there  are  figures  to 
prove  this,  too.  This  piece  should 
make  no  small  bang. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pic- 
ayune  gets  into  the  annual  report 
file  with  a  page  reviewing  its  1952 
activities,  headlined,  “An  Enlarg¬ 
ing  Service  for  an  Enlarging 
South.”  Pretty  good,  too. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post -Gazette 
has  really  been  going  to  town 
with  its  linage  gain  story,  using 
about  every  promotional  medium 
in  the  book.  But  none  has  hit  us 
with  as  much  force  as  a  self-mail¬ 
er  card  just  out  featuring  one  of 


Mickelson  and  Appel 
Buy  Fairmont  Sentinel 

New  Ulm,  Minn. — ^Walter  K. 
Mickelson  and  Monte  Appel,  co¬ 
owners  of  the  New  Ulm  Daily 
Journal  and  KNUJ,  have  bought 
the  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Sentinel 
from  a  group  of  23  stockholders, 
including  Mrs.  Sadie  Nelson, 
widow  of  its  longtime  editor  and 
publisher.  Major  Arthur  M.  Nel¬ 
son. 

The  Sentinel  will  be  operated  as 
Fairmont  Newspapers,  Inc.  Claude 
Swanson,  one  of  the  former  stock¬ 
holders,  will  remain  with  the 
paper,  as  will  all  the  present  em¬ 
ployes,  the  new  owners  said.  Mr. 
Swanson  is  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  of  Minneota. 

Walter  K.  (Bill)  Mickelson,  Jr. 
will  go  to  Fairmont  for  general 
management  duties  and  his  father 
will  divide  his  time  between  New 
Ulm  and  Fairmont.  The  latter  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  Journal 
since  1938.  He  was  president  of 
the  Northwest  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  last  year. 

Mr.  -Appel  lives  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  has  been  active  in  gov¬ 
ernment  service  there  and  is  also 
active  as  an  attorney  and  financier. 


Paper  lor  McKinnon 

Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  former 
congressman,  has  acquired  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Reuben  Plevinsky  in  the 
Coronado  (Calif.)  Journal,  a 
weekly.  He  founded  the  San 
Diego  Daily  Journal  in  1944,  and 
later  sold  the  paper.  The  Coro¬ 
nado  Journal’s  co-owner,  G.  Kay 
Williams,  will  remain  as  editor 
and  publisher. 

■ 

W.  E.  Gibbons  Goes 
To  Oregon  Journal 

Portland,  Ore.  —  William  E. 
Gibbons,  production  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  American, 
will  become  pro¬ 
duction  manager 
of  the  Oregon 
Journal  on 
March  1,  it  was 
announced  here 
by  William  W. 

Knight,  general 
manager  of  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  Gibbons 
will  be  in  charge 
of  a  1 1  mechani¬ 
cal  operations  of 
Portland’s  evening  daily,  a  newly- 
created  post.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Mechanical  Committee  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Since  1944  Mr.  Gibbons  has 
been  production  manager  of  the 


Gibbons 


the  most  appealing  baby  pictures  Chicago  Herald  American  as  well 


in  our  recollection.  “Sure  I’m 
bashful,”  the  kid  says,  “but  .  . 
and  then  the  linage  story,  brief 
but  forceful.  Makes  you  see  what 
they  mean  by  the  punch  line, 
“Yes,  something  is  happening  in 
Pittsburgh!” 


as  printing  and  production  super¬ 
visor  for  Hearst  newspapers  in 
Detroit.  Milwaukee  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1922  as  pressroom  pro¬ 
duction  clerk  for  the  Chicago 
Herald  Examiner. 
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This  oil  company  budgeted  $1,272,041 
for  newspaper  advertising 


Did  you  do  a  little  eyebrow-raising  over  that 
million  dollar  figure  up  in  the  headline?  Then, 
did  you  wonder  how  you  could  go  about  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  piece  of  this  change?  Well,  we’ll  tell 
you.  The  big  executives  in  the  advertising  and 
public  relations  end  of  this  enormous  oil  com¬ 
pany — the  fellows  who  say  what  newspaj^ers 
will  be  on  the  list — all  read  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Well,  after  all,  why  not?  Where  else  can  they 
get  the  needed  information  to  be  able  to  choose 
the  newspai^ers  to  carry  their  advertising? 


Ergo,  sir,  you  should  tell  your  newspaper’s 
story  in  Editor  &  Pi  blisher  if  you  want  to 
reach  the  right  |)eople  in  the  right  places. 


Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Adverfisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almott  all  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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Hugh  Kane  Retires, 


Graflex  Tells  Elements 
Of  Good  Picture 


Story 


By  Tomes  L  Pollings 


What  makes  a  good  picture  will  begin  the  story  and  how  he 
story?  Graflex  put  this  question  will  end  it  in  a  logical  manner.” 


$500  Patterson  Award 

A  $500  Joseph  Medill  Patterson  To  IV/TF 

award  will  be  sponsored  by  the  i'^lUUaney  IS 
New  York  Daily  News  in  the  an-  Cleveland.  Ohio  The  retire- 

nual  competition  of  the  New  York  itiAmt  of  Hugh  Kane.  66.  as  man- 
Press  Photographers  Association,  sgins  editor  and  the  appointment 
The  prize  will  be  given  for  the  of  Associate  Editor  John  B.  Mul- 
best  spot  news  picture.  The  prize  laney  as  his  successor  were  an- 
is  to  be  awarded  in  memory  of  nounced  this  week  by  N.  R.  Ho»- 
the  late  founder  of  the  News.  <^ditor  of  the  Cleveland  News. 

Mr.  Mullaney  has  been  in 
Larson  Heads  WPPA  charge  of  the  editorial  page  since 

Lowell  S.  I, arson  of  the  Co-  1^43.  He  joined  the  staff  as  news 


to  several  top  photographers  re-  There’s  nothing  new  to  you  old  hmihiis  (Wis.)  Jonrnal-Repiihlicun  editor  in  1930,  coming  here  from 
cently.  and  the  answers,  if  not  hand-s  in  this,  of  course.  Taking  js  the  new  president  of  the  Wis-  Ifie  Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Journal- 
conclusive,  are  interesting.  first  things  first,  there’s  the  lead,  consin  Press  Photographers  Asso-  American. 

Too  many  young  cameramen,  or  kick-off,  picture — a  shot  that  ciation.  The  group  plans  to  pro-  Kane,  who  will  live  in  Mi- 

the  company  says,  think  a  picture  brings  you  right  into  the  story;  mote  state  legislation  for  the  pro-  been  managinj 

story  is  a  series  of  photos  taken  one  that  tells  as  much  of  the  tection  of  cameramen  from  assault  editor  since  1935. 


while  on  the  job. 


Judge  Ends  Contempt 
Claim  in  Jury  Fix 

Federal  Judge  Edward  J.  Dim¬ 
ock,  who  presided  over  the  trial 
of  the  13  Communists  convicted 
in  New  York  recently,  has  “re¬ 
luctantly”  refused  to  sign  an  order 
to  show  cause  in  contempt  pro¬ 


of  an  event.  'Tain’t  so,  GraflcX  story  as  possible, 
corrects;  it's  much  more  difficult  Then,  the  photographers  point- 
than  that.  ed  out  to  Graflex.  the  pictures 

This  is  what  Graflex  learned  must  flow'  on  in  a  natural  se- 

from  its  query:  The  best  picture  quence.  The  end  one  must  be 
story  ever  produced,  from  a  tech-  convincing,  logical.  As  the  pic- 
rical  standpoint,  is  no  good  if  the  turcs  progress,  each  must  tell  its 
idea  behind  it  is  lacking  in  appeal  own  story, 
and  interest. 

Must  Know  .Subject  Darkroom,  Circa  1856 

“This  doesn't  mean,”  Graflex  L-  YOi'  have  ever  wondered 

explains,  “that  the  subject  must  what  darkrooms  were  like  in  the  ceedings  against  four  New  York 

be  one  with  which  practically  middle  of  the  19th  Century,  Roger  newspapers  and  two  television 

evervone  is  familiar.  If  it’s  in-  Eenton  is  the  boy  to  listen  to.  stations. 

terestins,  that  is  enoimh.  It's  the  You’ll  have  to  do  the  listening  The  proposed  action  was  based 

photosrapher's  job  to  make  it  through  the  pages  of  Imas’e.  Jour-  on  the  fact  that  pictures  were 

understandable.  That  means,  of  of  Photography  of  the  Gcorite  taken  of  the  jury  outside  the  be  a  newspaperman  instead  of  a 
course,  the  photoerapher  must  be  Castman  House,  though,  for  \Jr.  courthouse  before  a  verdict  was  architect. 

thorouahlv  familiar  with  the  sub-  Fenton  by  now  is  probably  run-  returned.  Judge  Dimock  had  After  a  tour  of  duty  on  the 
ject  of  his  story  before  he  be-  ning  a  studio  or  a  photo  syndicate  warned  photographers  not  to  make  police,  courts  and  city  hall  beats, 

gins.”  in  the  hereafter.  such  pictures.  Mr.  Kane  became  assistant  city 

So  the  photoaraphers  told  Gra-  He  was  around  in  the  1850s.  He  said  he  doubted  he  had  the  editor  of  the  Leader.  After  its 

flex.  They  also  had  word.s  to  say  In  March.  1856.  to  be  exact,  he  POwer  to  punish  acts  outside  the  sale  in  1917  to  the  Plain  Dealer, 

about  the  matter  of  preparing  a  told  about  his  traveling  darkroom,  court.  The  judge  added  that  he  and  a  resulting  merger,  Mr.  Kane 

shooting  script.  They  said  that  The  story  appeared  in  Humphrey’s  believe  a  conviction  could  continued  to  be  an  assistant  city 

this  script  should  serve  only  as  Journal.  sustained.  editor,  this  time  for  the  News, 

a  guide,  pointing  out  that  every  .At  any  rate,  the  darkroom  was  Dnc  of  the  defendants,  Albert  Mr.  Kane  successively  became 

so  often  it’s  necessary  for  the  set  up  in  a  carriage  which,  in  his  Francis  Lannon,  filed  an  affidavit  real  estate  editor,  automobile  edi- 

photographer  to  switch  plans  to  words  “began  its  career  in  the  m  which  he^  estated  he  believed  tor,  city  editor,  Sunday  editor  and. 

_ *  .i:a _ ^  _ *! _ _  _  _ -e  _  _ _ i _ a.  “thp  fr»r  r\nct  17  m'xnnnino 


Mr.  Mullaney  is  succeeded  by 
Jack  Kennon.  political  editor  since 
1930.  The  new  political  editor  is 
Randall  Brown,  reporter  and  re¬ 
write  man. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Kane, 
the  News  reported,  “is  something 
like  the  end  of  an  era  for  the 
News,  terminating  one  of  the  long¬ 
est  editorial  careers  in  current  his¬ 
tory  of  Cleveland  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Kane  joined  the  old  morn¬ 
ing  Leader  as  a  cub  reporter  in 
1907  after  studying  at  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  where  he  decided  he  would 


meet  different  situations  as  they  service  of  a  wine  merchant  at  '*^he  responsibility  for  the  taking  for  the  past  17  years,  managing 
arise.  In  other  words,  good  pic-  Canterbury,  England.”  Mr.  Fen-  pictures  lies  not  with  the  editor. 

tures  can  be  lost  by  not  being  ton  converted  it  to  his  use  by  in-  photographers  but  with  their  em-  In  addition  to  the  Page  1  an 
flexible.  serting  panes  of  yellow  glass,  with  ployers.” 


Governor  Restores 
Confiscated  Cameras 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Gov.  John  S.  AP  Photo  Winners 


Fine  ordered  officials  of  the  West¬ 
ern  State  Penitentiary  at  Rock- 


“In  preparing  his  script,”  Gra-  shutters,  in  the  sides, 
flex  continues,  ‘  the  photographer  Fenton,  who  covered  the 

must  plan  on  taking  as  many  pic-  Crimean  War  in  1855,  was  the 
tures  as  possible  to  insure  com-  fl^st  combat  photographer.  In  his 
plete  coverage  of  the  story.  Top  travels  he  took  along  “a  camera 
magazine  photographers  today  for  portraits  fitted  with  one  of 
take  as  many  as  10  times  the  rqss’s  3-inch  lenses,  two  cameras 
number  of  pictures  that  will  be  made  by  Bourquien,  of  Paris,  of  view  to  return  two  cameras  (one 
used  in  the  final  layout.  the  bellows  construction,  and  fitted  newsreel  and  one  TV)  confiscated 

“Another  point  the  photogra-  yyjth  Ross’s  4-inch  landscape  at  the  scene  of  the  riot  there, 
pher  must  consider  is  how  he  lenses,  and  two  smaller  cameras  They  were  seized  by  State  Wel- 
— made  by  Horne.  fare  Secretary  William  C.  Brown. 

“The  stock  of  glass  plates  was.  Governor  Fine  said  the  press 
I  think,  700,  of  three  different  was  barred  from  Rockview  be- 
sizes,  fitted  into  grooved  boxes,  cause  officials  wanted  “no  con- 


nouncement,  the  News  on  Jan.  20 
saluted  the  retiring  veteran  in  a 
five-column  feature  on  its  section 
page. 


1  Picture  Worth  .  .  . 

Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. — Just 
because  of  a  picture  in  the  W  is¬ 
consin  Rapids  Daily  Tribune, 
an  Indian  girl  is  richer  today. 

Lucille  Tipton,  17,  posed  in 
a  swimming  suit  atop  a  snow¬ 
bank  for  Tribune  photogra¬ 
phers. 

When  the  picture  was  pub¬ 
lished,  an  agent  in  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  here  identified 
her  as  an  heir  to  an  old  estate, 
which  includes  40  acres  of  Win¬ 
nebago  tribal  land. 


Announced  in  Calif. 

San  Francisco — Three  Los  An¬ 
geles  photographers  captured  first 
place  honors  in  the  metropolitan 
division  of  the  California  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  picture  contest,  it  was 
announced  at  the  annual  Cali- 
fornia-Nevada  AP  meeting  here 
Feb.  5. 

Winners  in  each  division,  with 


each  of  which  contained  about  24  tact  between  the  press  and  the  n,etropo|i,an  first,  sub-metropoli- 


plates;  the  boxes  of  glass  were 
again  packed  in  chests,  so  as  to 
insure  their  security. 

“Several  chests  of  che.nicals,  a 
small  still  with  stove,  three  or 
foTIr  printing  frames,  gutta-percha 


prioners 


D. 

Di< 


tan  second  and  under  50,000  cir¬ 
culation  third,  were: 

Spot  news:  Nelson  Tiffany,  Los 
Angeles  Mirror;  Ben  Oleander, 
Pasadena  Star-News:  Bob  Palmer, 
Vallejo  Times-Herald. 

Sports:  Hal  Jensen,  Los  An- 
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$1,653,659  Left 
In  Abell  Estate 

Baltimore — Charles  S.  Abell, 
baths  and  dishes,  and  a  few  car-  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the 
penter’s  tools,  formed  the  prin-  Sunpapers,  left  an  estate  of  $1,- 
cipal  part  of  the  photographic  653,659  when  he  died  Jan.  14  at  Scles  Examiner:  Joe  Bennett,  Sac- 
baggage.”  the  age  of  76  in  Washington,  ac-  ramento  Union;  Clif  McNair,  Tu- 

“In  spite  of  all  this  impedi-  cording  to  District  Court  records.  Advance-Register. 

menta,”  Image  reports,  “Fenton  He  at  one  time  was  general  Feature:  Art  Rogers,  Los  An- 
obtained  over  300  negatives  in  manager  of  the  Sun,  publisher  of  geles  Times;  Bill  Regan.  San  Jose 
approximately  four  months  in  his  Norfolk,  Va.,  papers  and  business  News:  Ed  Webber,  Santa  Cruz 
role  of  war  photographer.”  manager  of  the  Washington  Post.  Sentinel. 
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D.  A.  McKenzie,  57, 

Dies  at  Crookston 

Cbookston,  Minn. — E)ona1d  A. 
McKenzie.  57,  publisher  of  the 
Crookston  Times,  died  Jan.  29. 

He  had  suffered  a  heart  ailment 
since  June. 

Mr.  McKenzie  had  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times  since  1926, 
having  started  at  the  paper  under 
his  father  as  a  printer,  then  as 
editor  and  business  manager.  He 
was  a  past  presislent  of  the  North¬ 
west  Daily  Press  Association, 
served  on  the  board  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Editorial  Association  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  and  National 
Editorial  Association.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  widow.  Mrs.  Myrtle 

E. ;  two  sons.  Capt.  William  E. 
McKenzie,  now  in  Germany; 
Donald  I..  McKenzie,  general 
manager  of  the  Times,  and  a  step¬ 
son,  Robert  E.  Taylor. 

■ 

Theodore  Tiller  Dies; 
Washington  Veteran 

Washing  ION  —  Theodore  H. 
Tiller,  72.  retired  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  several  southern 
dailies  and  syndicated  columnist, 
died  here  Jan.  31.  He  was  a  past 
president  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  a  former  member  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Press  Galleries, 
and  for  many  years  an  active 
member  of  the  Gridiron  Club. 

A  native  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Tiller 
came  here  shortly  after  the  turn 
of  the  century  as  a  reporter  for 
the  old  IVashington  Times.  Later, 
he  syndicated  a  column,  “Wig¬ 
wags  from  Washington.” 

He  was  a  member  of  George 
Creel’s  Public  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  during  World  War  I,  and 
from  1933  until  1948  he  was  Di¬ 
rector  of  Press  Information  for 
the  Home  Owners’  Loan  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

■ 

Dantas,  Brazilian 
Publisher,  Dies 

Orlando  Ribeiro  Dantas,  57, 
owner  of  the  newspaper  Duirio  de 
Noticias  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
died  Feb.  1,  after  a  long  illness. 
He  was  also  the  founder  of  Diario 
de  Sao  Paulo  and  Revista  Com¬ 
mercial  E  Industrial  and  was  as.so- 
ated  with  the  Directorio  Commer¬ 
cial  Brazilleiro  and  Jornal  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

The  Brazilian  publisher  came 
to  the  U.  S.  in  1948  to  receive  the 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  gold  medal 
awarded  annually  by  Columbia 
University  “for  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  understanding  among 
the  nations  of  the  Americas.”  He 
received  the  award  from  President 
Eisenhower,  who  was  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  university. 

*  *  * 

John  C.  Orr,  publisher  of  the 
Morgan  County  (Ala.)  Times  for 
many  years  until  he  entered  the 
printing  business,  died  Jan.  27. 


Henry  L.  Dittmar.  70,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  weekly 
Rosendale  (N.  Y.)  News  for  the 
past  25  years,  Jan.  31. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Fred  Lyman  Smith.  72.  night 
state  editor  of  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal  for  nearly 
26  years,  Jan.  30. 

«  *  * 

John  W.  Moran,  68.  former 
sports  reporter  for  the  old  Boston 
(Mass.)  Journal,  the  Boston 
Traveler  and  the  Boston  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  more  recently  a  sports 
public  relations  official,  Feb.  3. 

«  *  * 

Timothy  Connery,  61,  who 
had  been  in  charge  of  the  night 
copy  boys  in  the  news  room  of 
the  New  York  Times  tor  many 
years,  Feb.  3. 

*  *  * 

SoPHUs  Hartwick,  84,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Bien,  West  t  oast  Dan- 
ish-language  newspaper,  Feb.  2. 

*  *  * 

Alvin  R.  Magee,  64,  former 
national  advertising  manager  for 
the  Louisville  (Ky. )  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Louisville  Times,  Jan. 
26. 

*  *  * 

Howard  A.  Bgrman,  53,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Home  News.  Jan.  31. 

*  *  * 

Roland  R.  Batson,  66,  former 
financial  editor  of  the  old  New 
York  Evening  World,  Jan.  30. 

*  *  * 

Edward  S.  Carson,  Sr.,  60,  a 
member  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times  for  27  years,  Jan.  27. 

*  *  * 

Ella  C.  Taylor.  85,  whose 
women’s  column  appeared  in  the 
Truer  (Iowa)  Star-Clipper  for  61 
years,  Jan.  24. 


Outlook, 
Jan.  23. 


46-year-old  weekly.  Reporter's  Assault 
*  «  «  Case  Goes  to  Trial 


Robert  Ray  Brenner,  29, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star 
news  photographer.  Feb.  2. 

«  *  * 

James  Merritt  McLendon, 
former  editor  of  the  Luverne 
(Ala.)  Journal,  Jan.  26. 


Albany,  N.  Y. — William  J. 
Kennedy,  Jr.,  25.  reporter  for  the 
Albany  Times-Union,  pressed  third 
degree  assault  charges  against 
Peter  J.  Postma,  a  union  leader, 
in  Police  Court  here  this  week. 


He  was  aided  by  Attorney  D.  Ar¬ 
thur  Leahy,  who  has  been  retained 
Roland  R.  Batson,  66,  finan-  by  the  Tri-City  Newspaper  Guild. 


Henry  W.  GmiNGiR,  91,  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  first  daily 
in  Oklahoma,  and  from  1905  to 
1930  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chariton  (la.)  Leader,  Jan.  27. 

♦  ♦  S" 

William  W.  B.  Seymour,  72, 
former  music  critic  and  general 
assignment  reporter  on  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  Jan.  26. 

>•<  *  * 

John  Andrews,  86,  former 
prominent  Iowa  publisher,  Jan. 
24.  Half  a  century  ago  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  weekly  at  Osage,  la.,  later 
going  to  Waterloo  as  president  of 
the  Fred  L.  Kimball  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Dairy 
Farmer. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Ernest  Henderson,  74, 
circulation  manager  for  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.C.)  Daily  Province 
from  1910  until  1943,  recently. 

*  *  * 

W.  J.  Shonert,  80,  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Falmouth  (Ky.) 


cial  editor  of  the  old  New  York 
Evening  World  in  the  1920s,  Jan. 
31. 

■ 

Mrs.  McKay  Dies 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — Mrs.  Ber¬ 
nadette  Grace  McKay,  widow  of 
the  late  R.  J.  Cromie,  founder 
of  the  Vancouver  Sun.  died  re¬ 
cently  after  a  lengthy  illness,  at 
the  age  of  62.  Following  Mr. 
Cromie’s  death  in  1936  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  for  a  time  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher.  She  married 
W.  R.  McKay  in  1941.  Donald 
Cromie.  one  of  four  sons,  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sun. 

■ 

DeSoto  Adman  Dies 

Detroit — Karl  H.  Bronson.  59, 
director  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion.  De  5>oto  Division, 

C  hrysler  Corporation,  died  sud¬ 
denly  Jan.  22.  shortly  after  ad¬ 
mittance  to  Henry  Ford  Hospital, 
Detroit.  Mr.  Bronson  had  been 
associated  with  the  Chrysler  Cor¬ 
poration  nearly  25  years. 

■ 

Mrs.  Jennie  Smith  Dies 

Meriden,  Conn. — Mrs.  Jennie 
Lee  Smith,  88,  mother  of  Pub¬ 
lisher-President  Wayne  C.  Smith 
of  the  Meriden  Record  and  Meri¬ 
den  Journal,  died  Jan.  31.  She 
was  the  widow  of  Edwin  E.  Smith, 
founder  and  former  president  of 
the  Record. 

■ 

Supple  Award  Date 

Entries  of  clippings  or  scrap¬ 
books  of  religious  news  in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  Supple  Memorial 
Award  must  be  submitted  before 
March  15  to  Robert  D.  Whita¬ 
ker,  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal. 


Trial  of  the  case  was  adjourned 
to  March  4  after  several  motion.s 
were  made' by  counsel.  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  testified  that  Postma  tore  his 
clothing,  pushed  him  against  a 
wall  and  struck  him  several  times 
outside  a  union  meeting  hall  on 
Dec.  29.  He  had  gone  there  to 
cover  a  threatened  taxicab  strike 
and  had  been  told  to  leave  the 
meeting  room  after  he  had  taken 
notes  for  about  45  minutes.  Post¬ 
ma  came  out  of  the  meeting  and 
a.ssaulted  him.  Mr.  Kennedy  said. 

Richard  J.  Lewis  testified  he 
was  on  the  city  desk  fha*  night 
and  Postma  called  him  and  made 
threats  concerning  both  the  re¬ 
porter  and  the  Times-Union  if  a 
warrant  were  issued. 

On  the  .stand.  Postma  said  the 
r'porter  tried  to  kick  him  and  he 
pushed  him  away.  Officers  of  taxi¬ 
cab  and  teamster  unions,  with 
which  Postma  is  affiliated,  were 
the  only  other  defense  witnesse.s. 
■ 

TV  for  Texarkana 

Washington — Only  one  out  of 
nine  TV  station  grants  announced 
this  week  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  went  to 
a  newspaper  applicant.  The  C.  E. 
Palmer  station,  KCMC,  Inc.  at 
Texarkana,  Tex.,  was  authorized 
to  use  channel  6. 


ABC  in  Toronto 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  announces  March  1  as  the 
opening  date  of  a  Canadian  office 
at  108  Peter  Street,  Toronto,  in 
charge  of  Madeleine  M.  Carroll, 
formerly  media  director  of  the 
Stuart -Bow  man -Maepherson,  Ltd. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING, 
RATES.  POLICIES. 
SERMCE,  ETC.,  ON 
PRECEDING  PAGE 


LEGAL  NOTICE 


Pl'KSL'ANT  to  the  Charter  and  By- 
Laws.  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Stockholders  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Oompany.  Inc.,  will  be  held  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Oompany,  Suite  1700  Times 
Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y.,  at  11:00  A.M.  on  Wednesday, 
February  18,  1053,  for  the  transaction 
of  such  business  as  may  legaily  come 
Oefore  the  meeting. 

CHARLES  T.  STUART 
January  26.  1953.  Secretary 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers _ 

FOR  31  YEARS — We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Boy  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

OALIFORNIA  PUBLICATIONS 
Dailies,  weeklies,  periodicals  on  reas¬ 
onable  terms,  quick  deliveries. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange _ Riverside,  California 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMLATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 

South  West  Newspapers 
Marcus  Griffin,  Broker 
Tucnmcari, _ New  Mexico 

MAY'  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y'. 
Estabiished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

Daily  and  Weekly  Properties 
RAY  E.  MOHLER  &  ASSOCIATES 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver.  Colorado 
333  N,  Michigan  Ave,,  Chicago,  Illinois 

FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailie.s,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O,  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

PURCHASES,  loans,  sales,  handled 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. _ 


★★  The  “Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes.  625  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 


Newspaper  Appraisere _ 

BEFORE  SELLING  your  newspaper  it 
is  well  to  check  on  its  present  market 
value  by  means  of  a  RADAR  AP¬ 
PRAISAL. 

Also,  before  buying  a  newspaper  in¬ 
sist  upon  a  RADAR  APPRAISAL. 

Quick,  cheap,  accurate. 

MAT  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  New  York 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  APPRAISAL  CO. 
Boston  6  Church  Street  Atlanta 
Philadelphia  Chicago 

Pittsburgh  New  Y'ork.  N.Y.  St.  Louis 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Appraisals  for  All  Purposes 
Liquidators:  National  Services 

PRINTCRAI'T  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway.  New  Y'ork  7,  N.  Y. 


Publications  for  Sale 


COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  Weekly, 
growing  trading  area  of  60,000.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  plant.  Immediate  action 
b^s  this  over  $50,000  annual  gross 
official  legal  paper  for  $10,000  down. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker_,  3570  Frances 
Ave.,  Venice,  Oalifornia. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


itkir  WASHINGTON  STATE  —  We 
have  two  County  Seat  weeklies  now 
available.  Both  on  Columbia  River. 
Uiie  is  $52,600  with  $12,500  down,  the 
other  is  $25,000  with  $15,000  cash. 
Both  priced  under  gross.  A.  W. 
STYPES,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California. _ 

C.VLIFORNIA:  Owner  is  ili  and  must 
sell;  $5,000  down.  Ideal  fur  husband 
and  wife.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates, 
495e  Melrose  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29. 

California. _ 

FOB  SALE — ^Profitable  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  Weekly  in  thriving  area 
for  only  $47,500.  Flatbed  press,  Lud¬ 
low,  2  Linos,  5  job  presses.  Need 
$27,500  down,  remainder  on  easy 
terms.  Write  PNPA,  Telegraph  Bldg., 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. _ 

$15,000  DOWN  BUYS  DAILY  in  Mis¬ 
souri;  small  but  ready  for  surprising 
growth.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper 

Service,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  old-established  week¬ 
ly,  town  of  7,500,  40  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  manufacturing,  rich  farm  sec¬ 
tion.  Exclusive  field.  Gross  $50.000 — 
net  $12,000.  2  Linos,  all  equipment 
necessary  to  produce  paper,  job  work 
profitably.  $25,000  required.  Box  634, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PENNSYLVANIA,  chain  of  3  weeklies, 
near  Ohio  border,  fast  growing  towns, 
all  exclusive,  largest  20,000  city  ready 
for  daily;  modern  plant,  2  linos.  Du¬ 
plex  press,  etc.  Gross  $75.000 — net 
$15,000.  Priced  to  sell  quickly,  $60,- 
000,  half  cash.  Box  635,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

WEEKLY  AND  JOB  SHOP  in  commu¬ 
nity  of  7,000  located  in  rich  farm  area 
in  Southeast  Pennsylvania.  70  years 
old.  Volume  over  ^0,000,  with  pub¬ 
lisher  take  of  over  $12,000  annually. 
Business  ^  newspaper- — Franklin  list 
on  job  work.  Completely  staffed.  Rent 
$30.  Leaving  this  part  of  country.  If 
vou  cannot  finance  the  price  of  $50.- 
000,  do  not  answer.  Box  648,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

NOW  BEADY.  New  36  page  Catalogue 
of  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers  avail¬ 
able.  MAY'  BROS.,  Newspaper  Bro¬ 
kers,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


PubIkatkNis  Wanted 


DAILY,  by  responsible  group  with 
down  payment  of  $25,000  to  $50,000. 

Box  350,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WEEKLY  —  Purchase  or  partnership, 
within  90  miles  New  York  City.  Box 

601,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PUBLISHER  who  recently  sold  news¬ 
paper  now  seeks  weekly  or  small  daily 
in  city  over  ten  thousand.  Run-down 
paper  satisfactory  if  expansion  feasible 
with  proper  management.  Owner  may 
write  me  in  strictest  confidence.  J.  B. 
Robinson,  37766  Park  Avenue.  Wil¬ 
loughby.  Ohio. 


Bmineaa  Oppoitunitica 

EDITOR  and  Publisher  of  established 
Columbia  University  professional  maga¬ 
zine.  Would  assist  composing,  editing, 
business  building  of  additional  pe¬ 
riodical  in  any  field  from  own  office. 
Write  Proposition,  Box  611,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Printing _ 


NEWSPAPER 
PRINTING  PRESS 
CAPACITY 


AVAILABLE  for  Shopping  News, 
Weeklies,  Oolite  papers.  Trade  or 
Labqi  papers.  Circulars,  etc. 


FULL  page  or  tabloid  size  in  black 
and  three  colors. 


LOCATION:  Midwest. 

Your  inquiries  solicited. 


Box  402,  Editor  A  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Promotion 


HERE’S  MORE  PULL  FOR 
YOUR  BEAL  ESTATE  AD.S! 

PROM  Honolulu  to  Eire,  realty 
brokers  and  Classified  personnel 
have  discovered  that  “How  to  Write 
Productive  Beal  Estate  Ads”  con¬ 
tains  the  keys  to  more  profitable 
real  estate  advertising. 

DUE  TO  continued  demand,  the 
book  is  now  in  its  second  printing. 
It  has  been  selected  as  the  text 
for  the  Philadelphia  Real  Estate 
Board’s  advertising  course. 

LET  THIS  hint-packed  128-page 
book  help  you  give  your  real  estate 
dealers’  ads  greater  pulling  power. 
Mail  your  check  for  $2.50  ’TOD.VY'. 

Cams  &  Realty  Board 
Serretaries  Note! 

Ask  about  bulk 
order  discounts. 

11  0  W  A  R  D  PARISH 
Tested  Want  .Id  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47.  Fla. 


Frew  Engineers _ 

NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Printing  Machinery.  Dismantled 
—  moved — erected.  Ridgewood,  New 

Jersey.  BI  6-4252. _ 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1.  N.Y'. 
_ STillwell  6-0098-0099 _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flah  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  Street.  New  Y'ork  3,  N.  Y. 
_ Phone  spring  7-1740 _ 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

★  Trucking  Service  ★ 

White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5  ()6I0 


.Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Avenue.  Lvndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 

_ Goss  Flat-bed  Webs _ 

Cline  Systems  Serviced 
ALBERT  L.  PETERSON 
Registered  Professional  Engineer 
References  Furnished 
5723  W.  Superior,  Chicago  44.  Illinois 
E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Mlaintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes.  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypes  B— C— OSM. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

FOR  SALE:  12-foot  Hamilton  all-ateel 
Make-Up  Table,  with  space  for  292 
13-em  galleys,  98  354  galleys— eight 
flat  shelves  and  storage  space  for  leads, 
slugs  and  rule.  A  wonderful  unit. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stam- 

ford.  Conn. _ 

FOR  SALE — One  5-ton  Hoe  stereotype 
furnace  and  pot  without  burners, 
equipped  with  two  pumps  complete; 
two  Homease  oil  burners;  one  new 
steel  pot  for  this  furnace;  and  one  new 
unused  Hoe  stereotype  metal  pump. 
For  prices,  address  Paterson  Evening 
1  News.  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 

'  USE  OUR  METAL  SIDES  AND 

Build  Your  Own 
Galley  and  Type  Cabinets 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular 
L.  Beecher,  1150  Diversey,  Chicago  14 
MODEL  30  LINOTYPE — 4-mold  disk 
for  8-10,  14,  24  and  30  pt.,  with  extn 
36  pt.  mold.  Type  to  go  with  maebins 
includes  14  Bodoni  with  italic,  24  Bo- 
doni,  24  Bodoni  for  aux.,  36  Bodoni 
for  aux.  Single  keyboard  72-90.  with  t 
extra  half-split  magazines.  Quadder 
and  Mohr  saw:  Ludwig  feeder.  This 
Linotype  is  an  orphan  in  Intertype- 
equipped  shop  and  must  be  replaced 
fur  that  reason.  Price  reduced  $1,000 
for  quick  sale  to  $7,500  f.o.b.  Van¬ 
couver.  The  Columbian,  Vancouver. 

Washington. _ 

TELETYPES  E’TTER  equipment  for 
sale;  operating  unit  for  Linotype  and 
Multiface  Perforator;  both  modern  sad 
new  condition.  W.  D.  Brewer,  4138 
53rd  S.  W.,  Seattle  6,  Washington. 


Press  Kuum 


Used  Presses 

★  since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new-  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  .adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  8.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


NO  BIG  PROFITS 

These  must  go  at  tiiinimiim  prices  to 
effect  swift  sales: 

MODEL  B  Duplex  complete  serial  i 
above  960.  AC  variable  speed  mo¬ 
tor.  Price  on  application. 

MODEL  8  Linotype,  serial  i  above 
4I),U00,  5  iiiagazineK,  gas  pot.  AC 
motor.  Price  $2,750. 

KLUGE  UNIT,  12  x  18.  4  years  old. 
$1,800. 

DEXTER  Newspaper  Folder,  38x50, 
$150. 

OPEN  CP,  (new  series),  8  x  12. 
$275. 

MODEL  B  DUPLEX  press,  serial  ! 
above  700.  Complete.  As  is,  Ohio. 
$6,700. 

D8  series  Elrod — 7  molds.  $1,200. 

SAM  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
1 — li”  X  18“  KLUGE  automatic  Job 
printing  proas— Serial  8124476,  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  reduced  to  $2,500. 
Alexandria  Gazette  Corp.,  Alexandria. 
Virginia. _ 

HOE  PRESS  UNITS 

Located  at  the  Former 

PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

4  VERTICAL  type  units 
12  BALCONY  type  units 

with  5  double  folders,  AC  motor 
drives,  ’22^4"  cut-off  and  Wood 
Junior  Autoplates. 

C.iN  DIVIDE  into  Presses  of  3  or  4 
units  each 

THESE  ARE  EXCELLENT  STEEL 
CYLINDER,  ROLLER  BEARDfO 
UNITS  AND  HAVE  BEEN  OUT  OF 
SERVICE  SINCE  JANUARY  1947. 
STILL  ERECTED  AND  HAVE  BEF,N 
WELL  MAINTAINED.  FOR  FULL 
PARTICULARS  WRITE  OR  WIRE: 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Y'ork  36.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 


HOE  SINGLE-WIDTH  PRESS 
24-PAGE,  3  deck,  prints  fonr  colors. 
AO  drive,  all  stereo^pe  equipment, 
available  now,  has  Quarter  Folder. 
George  0.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise. 
Idaho. _ 


SCOTT  SPEED  KINO  PRESS 
24-page  capacity,  with  color  cylinder. 
Available  about  Feb.  Ist.  May  be  s^ 
in  operation.  Price  $12,000  including 
stereo  equipment.  Statesman  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Salem,  Oregon. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


Used  Presses 

of  every  size  and  description 

12  PAGK  Goss  Monitor  with  Stereo 
24  PAGE  Wehendorfer  Kotogravure 
32  PAGE  Goss  StraiKhtline — 23-9/16'' 
ll.'XIT  Hoe  X'ertical  Tvpe — 22 ■'ji'' 
iCXlTSoott  22i%''  Multi  Unit 
6  rXIT  Hoe  V'ertical  Type— 21>/4'’ 

12  UNIT  Hoe  Balcony  'Type — 22%* 

3TEIIEOTYPE  equipment  for  all  of 
the  above  Presses. 

A  PUESS  for  every  size  or  budjfet. 
Write  or  wire  your  requirements  for 
complete  specifications. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 


MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc- 
iDK  96  paites.  With  4  folders,  modern 
high  speed  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16"  cut-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  Broker,  Box  3o7,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


32  PAGE  GOSS  PRESS 

2  HIGHSPEED  Floor  Units 

End  Roll  Feed,  Rubber  Rollers 
f^teel  Cylinders.  Roller  Boarin^rs 
HEAVY  Duty  Double  Folder 
AC  PULL  Automatic  Motor  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC 

11  W.  42nd  St.  New  York  36.  N.  Y, 


SACRIFICE — 2  Cottrell  Tabloid  press¬ 
es.  48  X  66,  with  folders.  GLORY,  121 
Lafayette.  New  York.  X.  Y. _ 


48-PAGE  HOE  FOR  SALE 

CONSISTS  of  3  units,  arch  type,  with 
double  high-speed  Folder,  and  A.C 
Motor  Equipment. 

23-9/16"  Sheet  Cut 

Immediately  available 
A’ery  Attractive  Price 


THOMAS  W.  HALI.,  COMPANY.  INC 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


Ouarter-Paee  Polder. 

Electric  Steam  Table. 
DTJTLEX  Tubular  Metal  Pot. 
^LR'’T1D  Plate  routers,  all  sizes. 

AC  MOTOR  Drives,  all  sizes. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


HELP  WANTED 


Stereotype 


HOE  MONARCH  MAT  ROLLER 
LATE  Model.  AC  motor.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 


FOB  SALE  —  Hoe  full-page  Router, 
pedestal  type,  with  AC  motor.  Thomas 
W.  HALL  Co.,  Inc..  Stamford.  Conn. 


linotype  —  MODEL  9:  4  main 
•olf- ^'®®tric  pot,  good  condition. 
899.)  our  floor  as  is;  available  now. 
marhine  inRtallpd. 

DOHR  PRINTING  COMPANY 
2715  Fenton  Road,  Flint  7,  Michigan 

GOSS  COMET  with  lots  of  service  left. 
n*'  P*<’king.  good  rollers,  8  chases, 
all  tools,  electrical  equipment,  $5,000. 
Available  March  15.  Leader,  Ruston. 

l4<»iiiRiana. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  3  paper  conveyors  Cutler- 
Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  de- 
lails.  George  C.  Oxford.  Boise.  Idaho. 


TWINNED 
DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

rwo  l6-pa&re  2  to  1  pressea,  complete 
With  Rfereo. 

2  .\C  Drives 

2  KXTRA  color  fonnt-ains. 

available  APRIL 
C\X  be  sold  as  one  or  two  separate 
presses. 

ben  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

•■ibO  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36.  N.  T. 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 


Photo- Engraving  Eqiripmeiit 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  photo-en- 
graving  and  offset  plate  plant,  equip¬ 
ment  in  nse  'til  Jan.  16.  1953.  Write 

neden"'?'t*h  '***’ 


REMELT  FURNACE — 3,000  to  4.500 
lb.  capacity.  Big  Chief  or  Kemp.  Give 
complete  details,  age,  condition,  fuel 
used,  where  in  use.  Gavin,  Room  1111. 
Little  Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
1,  2.  4  or  5  STANDARD  GOSS  press 
units  with  23  9/16"  cut-off.  Reply: 
W.  I.  Hershey,  c/o  Brush-Moore  Newe- 
papers.  Inc.,  Canton  2.  Ohio.  _ 


CircnIatioD 


WANTED — Circulation  Manager  for 
4,000  circulation  evening  newspaper, 
northern  New  England.  Not  for  eofties 
or  the  inexperienced.  A  good  spot  for 
an  ambitious  young  man  who  expects 
eventually  to.move  on  to  larger  field. 
Box  351,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Wanted  Immediately 

ON  January  4  we  moved  into  a  new 
modern  plant  with  doubled  press  ra¬ 
pacity  and  speed.  We  need  a  circula¬ 
tion  manager  who  can  fit  into  our 
present  management  team,  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  which  will  work  with  him  to 
increase  the  circulation  of  a  bigger, 
better,  Tallahassee  Democrat. 

IP  interested,  write  full  details  about 
yourself.  Your  application  will  be  kept 
in  strict  confidence. 

ADDRESS  communications  to  John  M. 
Tapers,  Tallahassee  Democrat.  Talla- 
ha.ssee,  Florida. 


HELP  WANTED 


Dtsplay  Advertising 


WANTED  'TO  BUY — A  used  Type- 
and-Rule  Monotype  Caster  for  spot 
cash  f.o.b.  shipping  point.  Describe 
and  quote  price.  News  Publishing  Co., 
1-td..  Truro,  N.  S.,  Canada. _ 


WANTED:  Newspaper  folders.  One 
with  21  cutoff  and  one  with  22%" 
cut-off.  Furnish  complete  information 
and  prices.  Box  653,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


MANAGER 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING 
FOR  METROPOLITAN  DAILY 


ONE  of  nation's  leading  newspapers 
located  in  Midwest  wants  a  young  1 
man,  preferably  married,  to  head  na¬ 
tional  department.  Must  have  substan¬ 
tial,  sound  newspaper  background, 
ideas,  ability  to  spark  staff,  work 
closely  with  representatives.  Bonafide 
opportunity.  Sell  us  by  letter.  Our 
people  know  of  this  sd.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  508,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP  FLIGHT 
COMPTROLLER 

PUBLISHER  needs  proven  comptrol¬ 
ler  who  can  give  maximum  relief  on 
fiscal,  budget,  and  other  administrative 
work.  MUST  HAVE  PENETRATING 
ANALYTICAL  ABILITY  AND  SENSE 
OF  COST  ACCOUNTING  —  INCLUD¬ 
ING  COMMON  SENSE.  Job  is  espe¬ 
cially  attractive  to  younger  man  block¬ 
ed  from  promotion  or  an  older  man 
eager  to  move  South  and  reside  in 
one  of  America's  most  attractive  cities. 
Applications  will  be  considered  in 
strictest  confidence  but  ultimately  you 
must  provide  references  that  prove  yon 
are  solid  gold  in  both  ability  and  in¬ 
tegrity.  This  is  one  of  the  country's 
best  newspapers  in  the  100,000  class. 
Full  details,  please,  in  first  letter. 
Box  430.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  WANTED 
WANTED — Young  newspaperman,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  Advertising,  News  and 
Editorial  work:  for  position  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  small  Daily,  West  Coast. 
Write  fnil  details  in  confidence  to  Box 
354.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  8700  ciren- 
lation  daily.  .Applioant  must  have  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability,  advertising  experi¬ 
ence.  Reply  fully,  giving  experience, 
salary  expected.  Good  job  for  right 
man.  Box  640,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Chrcalaiioa 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  4,000  cir- 
ciilatinn  afternoon  daily  (Midwest)  has 
excellent  spot  for  yonng,  experienced 
msn  with  small  daily  background. 
Must  be  ambitious,  know  promotion, 
familiar  with  Little  Merchant  plan  and 
,4BC.  .Tob  requires  hard  work  but  re- 
snlts  will  he  rewarded.  All  details  to 
Box  641.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Clavsified  Advertising 


SUPERVISOR 

.\MBITIOUS,  energetic  person  for 
thriving  Classified  Department  carry¬ 
ing  large  volume.  Daily.  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  Excellent  starting 
salary  plus  bonus.  Box  517,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY.  Wanted 
assistant  classified  advertising  manag¬ 
er  for  one  of  the  country's  top  dailies 
in  New  York  area.  Must  have  good 
knowledge  of  classified  procedure,  han-  I 
dling  of  personnel  and  sales  promo-  | 
tion.  Box  543,  Editor  A  Publisher.  j 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  ' 
SAI.ESMAN-SALESWOMAN 
INCREASE  in  lineage  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  New  York  State  daily,  carry¬ 
ing  large  volume  of  Classified  Display 
to  expand  staff.  Knowledge  of  layout, 
and  car  helpful,  but  intelligent,  enthu¬ 
siastic  selling  ability,  most  important. 
Write  full  details  first  letter,  to  Box 
600.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FARM  SUPPLEMENT 
newspaper  in  south  planning  on 
starting  Farm  Supplement  100.000 
circulation  group  wants  advertising 
salesman  experienced  in  farm  puPli- 
cation  field  preferably  with  experienc* 
on  one  of  the  newspapers  now  pro¬ 
ducing  monthly  or  semi-monthly  f*™ 
publication.  (Intstanding  market  tn 
fast  growing  southern  state  with  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  in  every  respect. 
Write  fully  about  aelf,  referencoa.  etc. 
completely  and  in  detail.  Give  s^ai^ 
expected.  Box  312.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  / _ 

100,000  CIRCULATION  southern 
newspaper  a  leader  and  outstanding 
has  opening  for  young  or  middle  SO  ■ 
ambitious  display  advertising  man. 
Layout,  copy,  good  salesmanship  es¬ 
sential.  Call  on  established  accounU. 
Permanent  position.  Eleven  man  atau, 
modern  aggresiive  operation,  morning. 
Sunday,  old  well  established  In  out¬ 
standing  southern  city.  Wnte  fully 
about  aelf,  references,  etc.  Also  layout 
and  copy  samples.  State 
pected,  references  etc.  completely  aim 
in  detail.  Box  313,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 

THE  COFFEYVILLE 
(KANSAS)  JOURNAL, 
a  Seaton  Publication, 

has  opening*  for 

two  advertising  «a'i*-«.nieii ; 

.\N  experienced,  aggressive, 
eapahle  S.\LESM.\N.  with 
layout  ability ; 

.4ND  a  J-sehooi  graduate, 
ininiimim  experience,  for 
training  joli. 

S-ILARA*  and  BONUS  in  each  case 

commensurate  with  production. 

WRITE  full  details  to 

JAMES  MERRILL, 

.\ilvertising  Manager 


YOUNG  M.\N,  familiar  with  classified 
procedure,  selling  and  promotion,  small 
eity  background  preferred,  to  operate 
and  develop  classified  department  for 
New  England  paper,  10.000  -  15.000 
class.  Starting  pay  based  on  experi¬ 
ence ;  good  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  655,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  OR  GIRL  to  handle 
Classified  Department  small  daily  and 
some  display  arcoiinfs.  Chart  area  10. 
$60  siibst.intlal  bonus  to  start.  Box 
651.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 

MIDWEST  daily  (Morning,  Evening 
and  Sunday)  has  immediate  opening 
in  Classified  for  man  with  two  or  more 
years  of  newspaper  advertising  sales 
experience.  $75  to  $80  (depending 
upon  past  experience)  and  ehanep  to 
make  extra  honns  on  new  business. 
Car  allowance.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Clean,  friendly  city 
of  100,000  population .  Good  schools, 
churches,  university.  State  age.  expe¬ 
rience.  references  in  first  letter.  Box 
6/V4.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CorT»*i»onfIgii#« 


CORRESPONDENT  wanted  in  New 
England  area  to  write  for  alcoholic 
beverage  publication  weekly.  This  is 
a  corking  way  to  pick  up  some  money 
for  an  ambitious,  employed  newspaper¬ 
man.  Write  to  Joseph  G.  Donovan. 
Beverage  I^tailer  Weekly,  1  William 
St.,  Passaic.  New  Jersey. 


Display  Advertising 


TVMEDl.ATE  OPENING 
DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

OUTST.\NDlNQ  seven  (7)  day  daily 
in  the  Midwest  has  an  opent^  for  a 
man  who  really  likes  to  seB.  The  pay 
is  shove  average.  The  opportunities  are 
limited  only  by  your  own  ability.  Lay¬ 
out  and  copy  writing  experience  essen¬ 
tial.  The  man  employed  will  have  a 
strong  list  of  retail  accounts.  If  yon 
arc  looking  for  an 

it.  Write  Box  526,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
now.  _ _ 

LIVEWIRE  ILLINOIS  daily  newspa¬ 
per — not  in  Chicago — has  an  exception¬ 
ally  desirable  position  for  a  topnotch 
advertising  salesman  who  is  looking 
for  a  permanent  and  advantageous  fu¬ 
ture.  Salary  near  $100,  plus  annual 
bonus  and  pension  benefits.  Opportu¬ 
nities  for  advanceraemt  depend  on 
ability  and  initiative.  Modern  plant, 
ideal  working  conditions;  growlM. 
highly  desirable  business  center.  Do 
not  apply  unless  you  are  a  hnstlev 
with  outstanding  qualities  of  Pf^son^ 
ity,  ability  and  know-how  Must  be 
fully  qualified  in  aeliing.  layout  and 
coiiy-writing.  Write  Box 
Editor  A  Publisher,  giving  full  details 
of  education,  training,  experience,  ref- 
erencea.  family  background,  economic 

beliefs. _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES  po¬ 
sition  open  on  10.000  Ohio  dsily.  Ev- 
perii-nce  not  necessary-.  Married  man 
with  college  background  preferred. 
Write  in  confidence  to  Display  -'•'ver- 
tising  Manager.  The  Sidney  Daily 
News,  Sidney.  Ohio. _ _ 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  man  with 
experience  in  layout  and  selling.  Write 
full  details  in  first  letter.  The  Daily 

Herald.  Provo,  Utali. _ _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  Wy¬ 
oming's  largest  newspaper.  Salary  and 
bonus.  Excellent  opportunity  for  good 
msn.  Write  full  details  first  letter  to 
Gasper  Tribune-Herald.  Cssper.  Wyo. 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN — wanted 
for  alcoholic  beverage  publication  pub¬ 
lished  weekly.  Salary  and  Commission. 
Write  particiilsT  or  visit  Dsvid  Milch, 
1  William  St..  Passaic.  New  Jersey. 


.I.V.OKSON.  Mississippi,  .Tsekson  Daily 
News,  has  permanent  position  open  for 
experienced  Advertising  Man  to  service 
established  accounts,  make  own  lay¬ 
outs  and  write  copy.  Attractive  deal. 
Send  samples  of  yniir  work,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to  .\nvertis- 

ing  Director _ 

THE  DAILY  TIMES  NEWS.  Mount 
Pleasant.  Michigan,  has  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  ad  man  who  is  strong  on 
selling,  layout,  promotions.  Must  he  en- 
♦‘rzptic.  anihitlon^  and  not  afraid  to 
work.  Write  fnl'.y — enclose  referenres. 
to  Piibli«h4*r. 
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_ HELP  WANTED 

_ Dbplay  Advertisiiig _ 

WAXTKD — Man  (or  our  Display  Ad- 
vi'itising  department.  Work  includes 
solicitation  and  layout.  Kxperience  pre¬ 
ferred.  but  right  man  can  be  trained. 
Contact  John  Clifford.  Watertown 
(Wisconsin)  Daily  Times,  giving  age, 

schooling  and  other  information. _ 

ADVKRTISI.N’tt  MAXAGKR — To  sell 
and  direct  efforts  of  two  others.  Need 
aggressive,  imaginative  young  man 
with  minimum  four  years’  experience. 
Permanent.  Ample  reward  for  results. 
Mail  full  details  background,  educa¬ 
tion.  experience,  references.  Daily- 
Press.  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


Editorial 


REPORTER 

WANTED  for  permanent  po¬ 
sition  on  13,000  afternoon 
daily.  Young  man  with  some 
experience  desired.  Paid  va¬ 
cation,  hospitalization  plan, 
good  working  conditions, 
friendly  city. 

Write;  Manager 

PHAROS-TRIBUNE 

Latgansport,  Indiana 
State  availability  for  interview. 

WANTED — man  with  imagination,  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  ability  to  do  crea¬ 
tive  writing  for  a  better-than-routine 
special  assignment  and  feature  writing 
job  on  progessive  daily  newspaper  in 
medium  sized  town  in  northern  Illi¬ 
nois.  Salary  in  excess  of  $100  weekly. 
Do  not  apply  unless  you  can  show  you 
are  more  than  a  beat  leg  man  or  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter.  Write  Box 
535,  care^  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving 
full  details  of  age,  education,  training 
and  experience,  also  samples  of  work 

as  feature  writer. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR.  Chart  area  54,  small 
daily.  Immediate.  Staff  knows  va¬ 
cancy.  Requires  mature,  experienced 
newsman  who  likes  small  city  life, 
seeks  permanency.  For  interview  for¬ 
ward  all  background  details,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  551,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 

EXPEBTEyOED  REPORTER  fw 
morning  newspaper  in  Princeton.  In¬ 
diana.  Give  reference,  age.  experience 
and  salary  expected.  Send  samples. 
Write  V.  E.  Faust.  Clarion-News  and 
Daily  Democrat.  Princeton,  Indiana. 

REPORTER  for  courthouse  beat.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  who  can  handle  Speed  Graphic 
but  not  absolute  requirement.  Prefer 
man  with  experience  but  will  consider 
an  able  beginner.  R.  S.  Marvin,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Beatrice  (Nebraska) 
Daily  Sun. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  morn¬ 
ing  newspa]ii>r.  Prefer  man  who  can 
use  Speed  Graphic  Camera,  but  not  an 
absolute  requirement.  Give  referi'nc<'S. 
age,  experience  and  salary  requirements 
via  air  mail  letter.  Permanent  position 
in  university  city.  Write  Editor-Dom- 
inion-News.  Morgantown.  W.  A'^a. _ 

keep  W  ante  D — New.s]>aperman. 
trade  paper  reporter  or  industrial  pub¬ 
licist,  particularly  one  who  has  had 
experience  reporting  on  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity,  for  public  relations  position  in 
manufacturing  plant  in  Pittsburgh. 
Must  be  able  to  turn  out  new8pai)cr 
copy  as  well  as  articles  for  trade  mag¬ 
azines  covering  a  broad  range  of  in¬ 
dustrial  subjects.  College  graduate.  28- 
32  i»referred.  In  your  first  letter  give 
complete  resume  of  experience  and 
salary  desired.  Box  613,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 


OUR  PAPERS  in  McAllen,  Harlingen. 
Brownsville,  Texas,  have  openings  for 
reporters,  deskmen.  write  fully.  Editor. 
Rio  Grande  Valley  Newspapers,  Har- 
lingen.  Texas.  _ 

REPORTER,  male,  for  largest  weekly- 
newspaper  in  shore  area.  Year  around 
employment.  Car  essential.  State  expe¬ 
rience,  age,  background,  salary  to  start 
$.50  week.  Write  Editor,  The  Leader, 
Wildwood,  New  Jersey-. 

SOCIETY  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily 
in  city  of  30,1)00.  Ohio  or  area  person 
preferred.  Write  full  details  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  age.  marital  status,  refer- 
enc«8.  salary  expected.  Register  Star- 
News,  .Sandusky.  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


WANTED:  Night  desk  editor  morning 
paper  in  Texas  city  of  30,000.  Splen¬ 
did  job  with  top  jsay  and  excellent 
future  for  right  man.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced.  .All  replies  strictly  confidential. 
Write  Box  602,  Editor  Jk  Publisher. 


WIK  NEED  a  young  editor,  capable  of 
managing  the  staff,  taking  full  charge 
of  editorial  functions  of  a  small-city 
daily.  Real  opportunity  for  right  man 
to  grow  and  prosper  in  fast-growing 
toyvn.  Send  all  details  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  first  letter.  Box  609. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


W  O  M  A  N  REPORTER-PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  for  Daily  in  South  Dakota’s 
fastest  groNving  city,  gateway  to  the 
beautiful  Black  Hills.  Write  Editor. 
Rapid  City  Daily  Journal,  Rapid  Oity, 
South  Dakota. 


A'OUNG  M.AN,  novice  reporter,  alert 
anil  accurate,  cai>able  of  development 
by  New  York  neyvs  bureau.  Box  656, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  NEWSMAN  (or  news  editor 
prize-winning  afternoon  daily.  Do  re¬ 
porting.  desk  work,  sports.  Join  our 
young  team;  publisher  34.  adman  28, 
superintendent  21.  Sunshine,  Room. 
Good  future  in  Oklahoma.  Henryetta 
Free-Lance. _ 

DESKMAN -WRITER  for  National 
publication.  Should  be:  Meticulous 
editor:  speedy  yvriter,  processor;  ex¬ 
pert  on  Congress,  politics;  D.C.  resi¬ 
dent.  $6.000-$7,000.  Box  659,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relatiom 

SOUTHERN  TV  Station  needs  assist¬ 
ant  to  Promotion  Director — duties  will 
include  copy,  layout,  merchandising 
(art  ability  very  helpful).  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  rapidly  expanding  organiza¬ 
tion.  Experience  will  be  important  con¬ 
sideration.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  516,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  for  daily 
newspaper  and  affiliated  radio  station. 
Good  starting  job  for  J-school  gradu¬ 
ate  with  healthy  imagination.  Starting 
pay  not  high,  but  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Write  W.  F.  White,  Wino¬ 
na  (Minnesota)  Republican-Herald. 


Salesmen 


SELL'NG  FEATURES 

YOUNG,  newspaper  ex])erienced  man. 
Ri*al  opportunity.  Car  essintial.  Give 
Rtartin;r  inrome  required.  Box  610, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGH  QUALITY  News-Feature  Bu¬ 
reau  needs  ambitious  younjr  man  to 
help  double  list  of  ‘250  dailies  now  tak- 
iuir  R(‘rviee.  Travel  14"  times.  Good 
futur«‘.  Box  060,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mailrooni 


MAIL  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity  for  capa¬ 
ble  experienced  man  for  permanent 
well  payins:  position  on  larje  Metro- 
liolitan  new-sjiaper.  Give  full  informa¬ 
tion  fir<t  letter.  Replies  strictly  confi- 
dimtial.  Box  608,  FMitor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


BELIEVE  we  have  rather  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  good  Duplex  Tubular 
Pressman.  Perhaps  some  second  man 
with  a  forlorn  wait  ahead  of  him  might 
be  interested.  Times,  Pekin,  Illinois. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  pressman 
or  assistant  for  16  page  Goss  tubular 
press  in  town  of  10,000.  Daily  press 
run  of  7,000.  Modem  equipment.  44% 
hour  week,  open  shop,  paid  holidays 
and  vacations.  Write  Box  504,  Editor 
Publisher. 


OPEIBATOR-MACHINIST  —  Claaslflca- 
tions  —  liinotype  Machinist-operator 
wanted  (or  small  daily  in  northern 
Vermont,  clean  composing  room,  per¬ 
manent  position  with  paid  holidays 
and  vacstions;  also  profit  ■haring. 
Apply  in  first  letter.  Box  800,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN — Must  know  Lino  and 
some  ad  composition.  Aggressare  and 
eager  to  learn  new  printing  techniques 
and  processes.  Permanent  position  with 
advancment.  In  Florida.  Send  com¬ 
plete  details.  Box  451,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Various  Departments _ 

JOBS  IN  WYOMING 
GOOD  JOBS  open  on  weeklies  and  dai¬ 
lies  in  editori.aI  and  news,  advertising 
and  backshop.  Send  full  particulars  to 
Wallace  R.  Biggs,  secretary,  Wyoming 
Press  Association,  318  South  11th, 
Laramie.  Wyoming. 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 
_ Literal^'  Agency _ 

WRITERS  I  —  What  is  your  literary 
problem?  We  are  successfully  handling 
the  i,lacenient  of  novels,  short  stories, 
articles,  dramas,  TV  script*.  Write 
today  for  particulars!  D.ANIEL  S. 
MiEAD — Literary  Agency,  419  Fourth 
Ayt'nup,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ AdminMratiTe 


ADVERTISING  A  BUSINESS  MAN¬ 
AGER,  comprehensive  successful  news¬ 
paper  career  executive,  especially  well 
equipped  to  handle  competitive  and 
mn-down  operations.  Experienced  si 
advertising  director  knows  classified, 
national,  retail  display  and  special 
page  or  section  promotions.  Excellent 
in  pnblie  relations.  Now  in  the  East. 
Location  unimportant.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  409,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ 

WIDELY  EXPERIENCED  newspaper 
man  want8_  position  as  general  man¬ 
ager  or  assistant  to  publisher  on  large 
semi-weekly  or  daily.  Know  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Employed  now.  but  can  be 
available  on  reasonable  notice.  Box 

548,  Editor  A  Phlisher. _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
PRODUCTION  MAN.VGER 

22  YEAR  record  of  successful  manage¬ 
ment  on  small  and  large  papers  in 
highiv  competitive  fields.  Capable 
handling  advertising,  news,  circnla- 
tiiin.  production  and  labor  problems. 

VERY  conscious  oi  the  relation  of 
costa  to  profits. 

O.VN  SECURE  complete  eooperation 
of  department  heads  and  work  with 
them  to  increase  prndnetion. 

46  YEARS  old.  family.  University 
graduate,  active  in  civic  affairs. 

RESPONSIBILITY  of  job  more  im¬ 
portant  than  salary. 

Inquiries  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Box  636.  Editor  A  Piililislier. _ 


GENERAL  MANAGER — 15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  printing,  includes.  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Managing  Editor.  Owner-Man¬ 
ager.  Presently  printing  plant  apprais¬ 
er  with  national  firm;  tired  of  travel. 
Familiar  with  cost  aeeonnting.  nrodiie- 
tion  methods,  management.  R.  L. 
O’Hara.  30  .\  Shirley  Lane.  .lames- 
town.  New  York. 

PUBLISHER  or  Business  Manager  of 
5-1.5.000  daily.  Exceptional  experience. 
Thoroughly  trained  in  management  and 
all  denartments.  .\ge  44.  Write  Box 
646,  Editor  ,t-  Publisher. 


A  rtis(8 — Cartnonkts 


OARTOONIST-REPORTER — Wants  to 
do  more  of  former,  less  of  latter. 
Editorial,  sports,  illustration,  strip. 
Five  years’  experience,  journalism 
grad,  draft  exempt.  Box  505,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CITY  and  country  supervisor,  special¬ 
izing  in  home  delivery.  Age  46,  mar¬ 
ried,  neat,  socialable  and  aggressive. 
Know  promotion — street,  dealer  Bales 
— 'Transportation  and  Mail  Room  prob¬ 
lems.  Presently  employed  20  years 
with  one  of  largerst  -es  papers  in  East. 
Go  anywhere  for  advancement.  Warm 
c'iniate  preferred.  Box  443,  Editor  A 

Pnbliaher. _  _ 

HARD  WORKING.  conscientious, 
twenty  years’  experience  in  the  field 
against  competition.  Seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity  from  some  Publisher 
who  is  in  need  of  an  enterprising  Cir¬ 
culation  Afanager  experienced  in  all 
phases.  .Available  Pebrnary  15th.  Ray 
.1.  Wesela.  215  N.  Lafayette.  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE,  College  grad¬ 
uate  wiGi  experience  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  desires  position  as  Oircnla- 
tion  Afanager  or  .Assistant  on  medium¬ 
sized  paper.  Can  submit  best  recom¬ 
mendations.  Box  644.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Circulation 


Mr.  Owner  •  Publisher  •  Manager 

IF  YOU  really  want  the 
“tops”  in  a  Circulation 

Executive . 

IP  YOU  really  want  the 
“Full  i)otential“.  of  your 

circulation . 

Contact  me  I  Prefer  area  53-4-5-9 
Box  650,  Editor  &  Publisher 


’TOP-LEATEL 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

— WIDE  experience  on  major  newi- 

Sapers.  Wants  responsibility  and  cbal- 
snge  of  big-league  operation.  Knowt 
home  delivery  and  newsstand  distribu¬ 
tion  thoroughly.  Works  well  with  man¬ 
agement  and  with  unions.  Has  national 
reputation  (or  know-how,  executive 
ability  and  integrity.  In  prime  of  life 
and  ready  to  contribute  tireleai  effort 
and  imagination  to  bring  maximum 
sales.  Box  441,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 


Clas-sified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  AIAN- 
-AG-ER  who  wants  more  lineage,  new 
business,  plus  a  wealth  of  promotional 
and  revenue-building  ideas,  read  on.  I 
have  had  14  years  all  around  classified 
exi)erience  with  one  of  nation’s  top 
classified  newspapers.  Have  records, 
files  and  references  of  succesaful  past 
I)erforinance.s.  Health  and  habits  ex¬ 
cellent;  married.  Seek  permanent  op¬ 
portunity  with  newspaper  in  Chart 
.Area  510  or  12.  Box  614,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


_ Coirespondcnte _ 

EXPERIENCED,  working  reporter  can 

provide  top-grade  coverage  of  Cleve¬ 
land  area  for  newspaper  or  periodical. 

Box  527,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

IXKIAL  8|>ot  news.  Special  assignments 
anywhere.  Arthur  G.  Patterson.  809 
West  Lake  Street,  Minneapolis  8.  Alin- 
nesota. 

Dkpiay  Advcrtiiiit 

ADVERTISING  DIRBOTOR,  success¬ 
ful  background  morning  and  evening 
.  .  .  large  and  small  dailies.  Particu¬ 
larly  proficient  competitive  oi  for  pre¬ 
viously  mismanaged  operations.  Capa¬ 
ble  to  handle  classified,  national,  local 
plus  all  your  special  promotions.  Fast, 
aggressive  and  poasess  the  “know¬ 
how”  for  immediate  results.  Financial¬ 
ly  sound.  Married.  Fine  health.  Habits 
excellent.  Available  right  NOW.  Box 
410,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Manager 
wants  position  where  earnings  will 
be  determined  by  results.  Either  small 
or  large  paper.  Box  549,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

.NEWRPAPERAIAN  with  promotional 
ideas,  ambition  and  ingenuity.  Excel¬ 
lent  background  of  advertising  sales 
production,  research  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Good  manager.  Family  man.  Box 
550,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  AfANAG 
ER  on  Junior  daily,  chart  area  5,  seeks 
nd  staff  position  with  daily,  city  of 
50-100,000,  chart  area  6  or  8.  Three 
years  news  background,  7  years  weekly 
and  junior  daily  ad  stuff.  38,  family. 
Seek  permanent  iiosition,  chance^  to 
advance.  Available  Alarch  1.  AVrite 
Box  605.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 

Editorial _ 


ARMY  VET,  26,  likes  to  write  and  wants 
to  work  anywhere  U.S.  or  abroad.  Ex¬ 
perienced  reporter,  single,  own  Mt. 
Know  Japanese  and  steno;  fast  typisf- 
Box  434,  Editor  ft  PiiblisheT. _ 

(X)M1PETENT  teletype  jjperator  look¬ 
ing  for  full  time  workT  Wire  service, 
commercial  experience.  Will  travel. 
Box  427,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PAST,  able  copyreader,  39,  single. 

f;ood  health.  16  years  on  dailies.  Col- 
ege.  Prefer  South,  Southwest.  Avail- 
ahle  now,  street  or  desk.  Box  429. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CITY  AND  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
seeks  change  from  morning  paper  town 
of  30,000  to  afternoon  daily.  Long  ey 
perience  all  news  department.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  314,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED  1 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  1 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

p 


CHICAGO  AREA — 5  years'  experience 
newspapers,  radio,  trade;  good  char- 
icter.  married.  30;  Apartment  513. 
5815  Sheridan  Road.  Chicago  40.  Ill. 

ABLE,  mature  young  newsman,  moder- 
itely  experienced  both  desk  and  leg- 
work.  seeks  position  of  some  respon- 
iibility  on  iirogn-ssive  non-metropoli- 
tin  daily.  Kormerly  Assistant  to  Edi¬ 
tor.  Telegraph  Editor.  Journalism 
M.A..  honors.  SDX.  KTA.  Specialised 
ronrts.  local  government.  Professional 
irticles  published.  Office  management 
experieiiee.  Knowledge  iihotography. 
ibortliunil.  Married  veteran.  Returned 
from  Europe.  .Vvailahle  immediately. 
Box  54t>.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL-.AUOl'XI)  reporter,  woman,  with 
desk  experience,  ten  years  on  large 
ind  small  newspapers,  wants  perma- 
nent  job.  Box  510.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPVKE.VDER  on  Midwest  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  seeks  return  to  reporting 
work  on  medium-sixed  to  large  daily. 
Single.  28.  formerly  reporter,  later  edi¬ 
tor  of  smaller  paper.  Box  524.  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


EAT.  DRINK.  SLEEP  writing  field. 
Seeks  sports-news-publicity  job.  Offer 
6  years  newspaper — 1  year  radio.  Box 
541,  Editor  i  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  ^oung  newsman,  4 
years  New  York  City  daily.  Desk,  leg¬ 
work  in  News,  sports.  Want  big  city 
daily  spot.  Box  537,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  36.  mar¬ 
ried,  with  all  around  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  seeks  editorship,  desk  job,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  or  special  feature  assign¬ 
ments  in  East  or  Midwest.  Box  539, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JUST  OUT  OF  ARJIY.  23.  single. 
Harvard  grad  (Major  in  History  and 
Literature)  desires  position  on  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  anywhere  in  coun¬ 
try.  Experienced  Army  newspapers. 
Box  518.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPERMAN  26  years;  copy- 
reader,  makeup  editor  (150,000) 
sports  editor  (50,000)  i>age  one  lay¬ 
outs;  seeks  day  job  New  England, 
New  York.  A-l  now  except  for  night 
work.  Box  544.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

O.NE-MAN  ST.VFF  for  under  5.000 
Western  daily.  Vet.  27,  j-grad,  3  years 
on  desk,  beats,  photos.  Handle  news 
department  with  part-time  help  for 
l80-$90.  Box  513,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
REPORTER  and/or  DESKNTAN.  Be¬ 
fore  draft,  one-man  editorial  staff  on 
live  weekly.  In  Army,  public  informa¬ 
tion  reporter-photographer,  historical 
research  writer.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in 
joiirn.ylism.  political  science.  Box  521. 

Editor  A-  Publisher. _  | 

TOP  WRITER — Columnist  large  east¬ 
ern  daily.  Seasoned  critic  (music,  dra¬ 
ma).  Adejit  features,  editorials.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  style.  Afiddle-aged.  A.B.  Set¬ 
tle  with  paper  or  magazine  that  values 
quality.  Box  JOO,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
YOC.VO  WOMAN  journalist,  college 
graduate,  wants  Southwest  daily.  Two 
years’  experience  reporting.  desk 
work,  photography.  Box  532,  Editor  & 
Pntilisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITORSHIP 

ON  SM.VLL  or  medium  sized  Eastern 
daily  sought  by  progressive  young 
newsman.  Basic  experience  telegraph 
desk  and  reporting.  Knows  shorthand 
and  office  techniques.  M..\.  and  broad 
^ueational  background.  Married, 
draftfree.  communitv-minded.  Box 

657.  Editor  A  Piiblialii-r. _ _ 

•AT  LIBEltTY — Uomliination  writer- 
photographer.  Now  city-wire  editor  of 
small  first  class  daily,  f'olli-ge.  single. 
“6-  Former  L-ature  correspondent 
LSMO;  U.P.  1  year;  Magazine  1  year; 
Public  relations  2  years.  Prefer  Chart 
area  3  or  4,  permanent  with  a  definite 
future  fivr  hardhitting  newsman.  Not 
a  hish.  gambler,  genius  or  floater.  .lust 
a  reliable  worker.  Wire  or  write  Box 
637.  Editor  .t-  Publisher. 


(  U.VCK  WRITER  —  Seeks  Return 
Sjiorts  Desk.  Prompt.  Detailed  Reply. 
Box  631,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


DESK  M.\X— City,  telegraph,  makeup, 
layout.  Experienced  large  and  small 
liapera,  nearing  prime,  wants  chance  to 
capitalize  on  abilities.  Box  620,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

IK)  YOU  WANT  .  .  . 

A  GOOD  reporter  I  a  good  writer?  a 
man  with  ability,  integrity,  ambition, 
and  likeableness  f  Then  I  am  he.  Five 
years  all  beats,  features,  on  dailies 
60,000- 140.000.  Most  familiar  with  po¬ 
lice,  courts,  military,  fast-breaking 
news.  DraO,  reserve  exempt  WW  ll 
vet,  26,  married,  two  years  college. 
Employed  now  and  highly  regarded. 
Box  621,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  Ad  man.  and  production  staff 
of  gomi  weekly  in  East,  working,  in¬ 
terested  in  opportunity.  Single,  27. 
Box  603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  editorial  writer,  19  years’ 
experience,  seeks  iilaee  in  college  town 
not  over  50,000.  Box  62.>,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE.  YOUNG 
Waste  eliminated  and  coverage  ex¬ 
panded.  Young  editorial  executive  of 
editor  and  assistant  iiublisher  calibre. 
Ready  for  move  to  post  demanding 
imaginative  coverage  at  minimum  cost. 
Metropolitans  of  75,000  and  over  only. 
No  shakeup  artists,  please.  Applicant 
is  a  family  man  with  well-paying  and 
secure  post,  hut  a  man  looking  for  a 
challenge,  and  a  future.  Box  616.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EMPLOYEE  JLVOAZIXK  position  de¬ 
sired  by  city  editor  for  Ohio  daily 
three  years.  At  26,  have  wide  writing, 
makeup,  camera  experience.  Vet  with 
iB..V.  in  journalism.  Available  now. 
Box  645,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Managing  Editor  on 
small  Midwest  daily  seeks  position 
with  greater  opt>ortiiiiity.  Best  refer- 
ences.  Box  606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EX-WEEKLY  editor  now  copyreader 
on  daily  wants  job  editing  or  manag¬ 
ing  weekly  in  Northeast.  Box  615. 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  SPORTS 
EDITOR-WRITER:  Am  not  afraid  of 
work.  Money  not  important  .  .  .  will 
prove  myself  first.  Ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Know  typography,  layout,  speed 
graphic  camera  and  will  write  column. 
Public  relations  work  in  service.  Will 
present  highest  samples  and  recom¬ 
mendations.  .loll  must  have  future. 
Box  638.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 
HARVARD  CRIMSON  EDITOR  wiTh 
an  eye  to  the  future  and  the  West 
seeks  summer  reporter's  position  on 
tiiidwestern  or  farwestern  iiajier.  Has 
some  New  York  daily  reportorial  expe- 
rience.  Box  627,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

I  .lOl’RNALISM  .MA.IOR.  female.  21. 
avnilalile  on  graduation  in  June  from 
New  York  college.  Daily  writing  for 
metropolitan  jiaper  jiliis  everything  on 
college  jiaper.  Will  travel.  Box  642. 
Editor  A-  Ptihlisher. 

KANSAS  OKLAHOM A  E'ilTt  o  r  s — 
Young  J-grad.  4  years'  general  report 
ing  and  desk  exiierience.  just  returned 
from  3  months  abroad,  desires  to  re¬ 
locate  on  daily  in  this  area.  Box  47. 

Arkansas  City.  Kansas. _ _ _ 

IA)NO  TSL.VNDER.  1  year  editing  and 
reporting  experience,  wants  res|Minsi- 
ble  editorial  position  with  New  Eng¬ 
land  weekly,  daily.  B..\.  in  English. 
'2.5.  single,  veteran.  Box  623.  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

IjOOKING  for  competent  mnn.aging 
editor  under  -40,  national  and  regional 
recognition,  fast-woj-king  perfectionist, 
good  knowledge  of  mechanical  and  cir¬ 
culation  jiroblems,  sober,  well  traveled, 
married  !  This  man  looking  for  perina- 
ment  home  in  city  of  40.000  to  100.- 
000.  afternoon  daily.  Midwest  or 
South.  Box  618.  Editor  A-  Piihlisher. 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN  seeks  job  in 
Millville,  New  .Jersey  area.  .All-round 
exjierienee.  newspaper  and  magazine. 
Rutgers  joiirnalisiii  graduate.  Box  632. 
1  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


NKW.s WOMAN  15  years  large,  small 
dailies,  reporter-features-photographer, 
city,  copy  desks,  presently  employed.  I 

Box  639,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  I 

ONE  MAN  EDITORIAL  PAGE  ' 
'TOPFLIGHT  Editorial  AA’riter  on  big-  ' 
city  Republican  daily  wants  smaller  ' 
town  challenge  conducting  ’’one  man”  ^ 
editorial  page.  Strung  experience,  edu¬ 
cation.  Draft-exempt.  Reliable.  Finest  ' 
references.  Married,  child.  44.  Salary 
secondary  to  stimulating  job  in  pleas¬ 
ant  cumiiiunity.  Box  617,  Editor  & 

Piihlisher. _ 

SMALL  TOWN  EDITORS:  Can  you  use 
experienced  heat  reporter,  now  em¬ 
ployed  .Midwest  metropolitan  daily 
(circulation  160,000)  seeking  desk  or 
beat  jobl  J-schoul  product,  SDX  mem¬ 
ber,  25,  married,  draft-exempt  vet. 
Chart  area  51.  S'J,  or  S7.  References. 
Box  624,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORT.S  EDITOR  Midwest  daily  (6,- 
000)  4  years.  Need  change  of  scenery. 
Interested  in  continuing  in  sports  any¬ 
where  in  United  States.  B.A.  1947 
veteran.  Box  647,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  ’JK,  seeks  job  with 
future.  Experience  4  %  years  all  phas¬ 
es.  College  grad,  family,  veteran, 
steady.  Box  629,  Editor  A  Piibli.sher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  —  1  year  small 
daily.  Also  edited  2  weeklies.  Seeks 
bigger,  better  job.  Journaliom  grad, 
married,  26,  vet.  Box  658,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  with  six  years’  ex- 
perienre  seeks  position  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor  or  on  sports  staff  of  paper  with 
future.  Presently  employed,  draft-free, 
college  graduate,  28.  married.  Will  go 
anywhere  for  right  o))|)ortunity.  Box 
404,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STANFORD  GRAD  (M.A.)  4  languag¬ 
es,  desires  po«ition  with  U.S.  Newspa- 
paper,  news-agency,  syndicate  in  Eu¬ 
rope  or  U.S.  Write  to  v.  Duhn,  25, 
Gellertstrasse,  Hamburg.  Germany. 


THE  WORLD  is  looking  to  religion 
more  seriously  today  than  ever.  Your 
church  page  needs  skilled  handling  to 
reflect  this  trend  and  supply  top  cov¬ 
erage. 

HAVE  B..-A.  journalism  degree.  4 
years’  staff  experience.  Want  job  edit¬ 
ing  church  page  after  June  graduation 
Princeton  ’Theological  Seminary.  Box 

622.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

THOROUGHLY  TRAINED  newsman 
with  experience  on  this  continent  and 
abroad  wants  news  editor,  wire  editor 
or  writing  job  with  New  England  daily. 
Can  handle  any  department  of  news¬ 
room.  Excellent  writer.  Presently  en¬ 
gaged  in  editorial  and  feature  writing 
for  daily.  Ex-Canadian  .Army  officer. 
University  education.  .Aged  40.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Best  references.  Box  612.  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR,  city  desk  experience, 
desires  move  to  East  nr  Midwest.  Six 
years  on  daily,  strong  on  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  College  grad,  31.  veteran,  family 
man.  Top  references.  Write  or  wire 
Bill  Morrow.  2330  2.5th  .Ave..  Sacra¬ 
mento.  California. 

YOUNG  BOOK.  Magazine  editor  wants 
news  career.  Fluent  French.  Spanisli. 
Salary  secondary.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
643,  Editor  A  Piihlisher. _ 

YOUNG  man.  26.  married,  college 
grad.,  with  light  feature  touch,  wants 
chance  to  use  it  on  magazine,  newspa- 
jM-r  or  in  syndicate  work.  Can  and  has 
done  straight  editorial  and  news  writ¬ 
ing.  Oiiportiinity  more  important  than 
salary.  Prefers  East  Coast  city.  Two 
years  Washington  experience.  Box  626. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNd  N  E\A“  YOR KlOit” w  an t's  '  to 
start  his  reporting  career  away  from 
the  jungle.  '22.  B.V  in  English,  editing 
and  reporting  experience  on  student 
publications.  Have  spent  the  last  year 
in  advertising,  including  six  months 
on  the  publication  desk  of  top  business 
daily.  Have  car,  photo  knowledge.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  633.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Promotion — Publk  Rclatk)«« 

.STILL  YOUNG  (39)  -Man  richly  ex- 
perienced  in  advertising,  journalism 
and  publishing  it  ready  to  leave  duty 
as  recalled  military  public  information 
officer.  .A  Washington  resident  who 
‘‘doesn’t  want  to  go  hack  to  Pocatel¬ 
lo.”  Please  answer  fully.  Box  530. 
'  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CHART  AREA  10 

HARD-WiOKiKlNO  young  man  wants 
to  grow  with  the  AA'est.  Decires  posi¬ 
tion  with  future  in  publicity-public  re¬ 
lations  field.  Age  ‘26,  married,  veteran. 
BA  in  English.  2  years  newspaper  re¬ 
porter,  2  years  publicity  director  and 
alumni  magaaine  editor  at  men’s  col¬ 
lege  (chart  52).  Not  unhaiipy— -but 
need  experienced  guidance,  healthy 
climate  for  permanent  home.  Box  607, 

Editor  A  Piihlisher. _ _ _ 

HUSBAND  A.NU  WIFE,  college 
trained,  employed,  but  seeking  job  as 
team.  Three  years’  publicity  experi¬ 
ence  in  radio,  television,  movies  and 
industry.  Write  Box  628,  Editor  A 
Ihiblisher. 


Mechanical  _ 


MBOHANIOAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

N'O  fuperman  or  magiciui*  no 
promise  to  eliminate  mechanical  costa. 

JUST  a  man  with  the  background, 
training  and  ability  who  has  never 
failed  to  improve  and  lower  the  coat 
of  production. 

Have  handled  both  union  and  non¬ 
union,  teletype,  color,  magazine  and 
regular  newspaper  production. 

NOW  Employed,  good  reason  for 
wanting  change,  go  anywhere.  Box 
310,  Editor  A  Pnblisheir^ _ _ 


WELL  KNOWN  Production  Manager 
in  Middlewest  leeks  connection  with 
daily  newspamr  that  can  use  a  man 
with  an  excellent  background  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Fine  record  and  referencee. 
For  details  and  interview  write  Box 
422,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AVAIlz-ABLE.  Reliable  Printer,  Execu¬ 
tive  Ability,  35  years’  experience, 
married.  Interview  Arranged,  Inquiries 
Invited.  713  East  13th,  Davenport, 
Iowa.  _ _ 


GRADUATE  MECHANICAL  ENGI¬ 
NEER:  Now  employed  by  press  build¬ 
er  as  engineering  supervisor.  Back¬ 
ground  ineJudea  design,  development 
and  field  engineering.  Machinist  train¬ 
ing-experience  in  press  maintenance 
total — 15  years  on  printing  equipment. 
Age  36,  married.  Interested  in  engi¬ 
neering  position  with  printer  or  tech¬ 
nical  sales  to  the  industry.  Box  649. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR;  3  years’  ex- 
perience,  154-2  galleys  an  hour,  clean. 
Some  ad  work,  100  mile  radius  of  New 
York  City  preferred.  Write  Box  619. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
OR  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

NOW  AVAILABLE  TO  PUBLISHERS 
WHO  CAN  AFIXIRD  .an  experienced 
mechanical  executive.  Now  employed 
on  large  newsiiaper;  responsible  tor 
production  operations  and  subordinate 
personnel  of  3.50.  Experience  m  new 
tiiiilding  programs,  plant  layouts:  costs 
records.  Must  have  realistic  authority 
to  do  a  constructive  job  for  employer. 
Details  will  be  furnished  in  strict  con- 
fideni-e.  Write,  wire  or  phone.  Box  6.tl). 
Editor  A  Piihlisher. 


USE  YOUR 
Editor  A  Publi.sher 
CHART  AREA 
In  your  classified  ad  copy: 

:l. — Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island. 

;2. — New  York,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C.,  Delaware. 

•3. — W.  Virginia.  Virginia. 
North  Carolina. 

>4. — (Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Florida. 

;6. — Mississippi,  Alabama. 
Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

;6. — Michigan,  Ohio,  IndUna. 
lUinols. 

j7. _ Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota. 

;8.  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska. 
Kansas. 

;9. — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  Texas. 

jlO. — Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arixona.  Utah. 

-11. — MonUna.  Wyoming.  Ida¬ 
ho.  Washln^n,  Oregon. 

;12. — California,  Nevada. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  subject  of  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  has  been  tossed  around 
the  halls  of  the  United  Nations 
since  1946  and  the  discussion  has 
gone  off  in  many  tangents  in  many 
sub-group  meetings. 

It  has  been  a  long  and  tortuous 
road,  as  most  delegates  to  the  UN 
realize.  But  last  Summer,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  decided 
to  attempt  to  bring  a  little  order 
out  of  the  chaos.  It  discontinued 
the  Sub-Commission  on  Freedom 
of  Information  and  appointed  a 
Rapporteur  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  whole  subject  in  consultation 
with  UN  bodies,  governments, 
professional  organizations  and  in¬ 
formation  personnel. 

The  Rapporteur,  Salvador 
Topez.  a  member  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  delegation  who  had  been  a 
delegate  to  the  1948  UN  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Freedom  of  Information 
in  Geneva,  will  make  his  report 
to  ECOSOC  in  June  this  year. 
Many  newspaper  people  and  or¬ 
ganizations  have  been  asked  to  co¬ 
operate  with  him  in  providing  in¬ 
formation  for  this  report,  there¬ 
fore  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
them  to  have  a  tentative  outline 
of  what  the  report  might  contain; 
secondly,  to  have  a  brief  back¬ 
ground  of  UN  deliberations  and 
decisions  on  the  subject  for  the 
last  six  years. 

*  *  ❖ 

Last  Fall,  Mr.  Lopez  revealed 
his  report  would  probably  consist 
of  four  sections: 

“The  first  section  would  be  de¬ 
voted  to  an  analysis  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  freedom  of  information.  It 
will  attempt  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion:  What  is  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion?  This  would  be  followed  by 
a  brief  historical  account  of  efforts 
in  this  field  before  and  since  the 
establishment  of  UN. 

“The  second  section  would  con¬ 
tain  factual  data  concerning  the 
present  state  of  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  world. 

“The  third  section  will  consist 
of  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  field  as  follows: 

“1.  Political  and  legal  obstacles 
to  the  free  flow  of  information, 
such  as  censorship  and  other  re¬ 
strictions. 

“2.  Economic  and  material  ob¬ 
stacles,  such  as  shortage  of  news¬ 
print,  inadequacy  of  transmitting 
facilities  and  radio  receiving 
equipment,  cheaper  transmission 
rates,  and  the  need  of  assisting 
the  development  of  domestic  in¬ 
formation  agencies. 

“3.  Professional  and  cultural 
obstacles,  such  as  the  need  for 
better  training  facilities  for  jour¬ 
nalists  and  other  information  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  the  problem  of  illi¬ 
teracy  together  with  the  impact 
of  the  new  media  like  radio  have 
upon  this  problem. 


“The  fourth  section  will  consist 
ol  suggestions  for  practical  action 
which  can  be  taken  to  solve  those 
problems  which  are  susceptible  of 
solution  at  the  present  time,  tak¬ 
ing  account,  as  1  understand  it,  of 
the  present  political  climate  in  the 
world.” 

Mr.  Lopez  stressed  the  fact  that 
this  outline  is  tentative. 

Now  for  some  history. 

♦  *  * 

The  UN  General  Assembly  got 
into  the  subject  at  its  first  session 
in  London  in  1946  by  way  of  a 
Philippine  proposal  to  convene  a 
conference  on  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation.  At  the  second  half  of  the 
same  session  held  in  New  York, 
the  Assembly  authorized  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  l^cial  Council  to  con¬ 
vene  the  conference.  ECOSOC,  in 
turn,  authorized  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  to  set  up  a 
Sub-Commission  on  Ereedom  of 
Information  and  of  the  Press  and 
the  UN  was  on  its  way  to  com¬ 
plete  confusion  on  the  subject. 

The  sub-commission  spent  a 
whole  session  preparing  an  agenda 
for  the  Geneva  Conference.  Then 
it  drafted  articles  on  freedom  of 
information  for  inclusion  in  the 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights  and 
in  the  Covenant  on  Human  Rights. 

Meanwhile,  the  Assembly  had 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
condemning  propaganda  for  war 
and  the  spread  of  false  and  dis¬ 
torted  news. 

The  Geneva  Conference  in  ’48 
prepared  three  draft  conventions: 
one  on  the  gathering  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  news,  a  second  on  the 
right  of  correction,  and  a  third 
general  convention  on  freedom  of 
information.  In  addition,  it  adopt¬ 
ed  about  40  resolutions  on  prac¬ 
tically  every  conceivable  aspect  of 
freedom  of  information. 

ECOSOC  then  redrafted  the 
Convention  on  the  Gathering  and 
Transmission  of  News  and  for¬ 
warded  all  three  to  the  General 
Assembly  which  proceeded  to  go 
to  work  on  them. 

Again,  meanwhile.  ECOSOC  ex¬ 
tended  the  term  of  the  sub-com¬ 
mission  for  three  years  until  Dec. 
31,  1952,  and  it  proceeded  to 
draw  up  a  Draft  International 
Code  of  Ethics  for  Journalists  and 
recommended  there  be  established 
a  permanent  body  of  experts  to 
carry  on  the  work.  ECOSOC  re¬ 
ceived  the  Code  of  Ethics  and  left 
ifTianging  in  mid-air  by  stating 
that  further  action  on  the  Code 
would  be  left  to  journalists  them¬ 
selves  and  the  UN  would  assist  in 
calling  an  international  confer¬ 
ence  to  adopt  the  Code  if  journal¬ 
ists  so  desired.  No  requests  and 
no  action  on  it  since  then. 

*  *  * 

Getting  back  to  the  three  draft 


conventions:  The  General  As¬ 
sembly  again  re-drafted  the  first 
and  second  conventions  and  amal¬ 
gamated  them  into  a  single  Con¬ 
vention  on  the  International 
Transmission  of  News  and  the 
Right  of  Correction.  The  docu¬ 
ment  was  approved  but  was  not 
opened  for  signature  pending  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Convention  on 
Freedom  of  Information. 

So  then,  the  Assembly  tried  to 
re-draft  the  third  convention,  got 
nowhere,  and  asked  ECOSOC  to 
request  the  Commission  on  Hu¬ 
man  Rights  to  include  provisions 
relating  to  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  Covenant  on  Human 
Rights.  • 

Having  complied  with  the  re¬ 
quest,  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  recommended  to  ECOSOC 
that  it  request  the  Assembly  to 
elaborate  a  special  Convention  on 
Freedom  of  Information.  Then  it 
really  gets  confused.  Get  this: 

The  Social  Committee  of 
ECOSOC,  which  is  composed  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Council  (a 
committee  of  the  whole),  en¬ 
dorsed  the  action  proposed  by  the 
Human  Rights  Commission.  But 
the  Council  (same  guys),  over¬ 
turned  the  Committee’s  decision 
and  voted  against  the  action  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Human  Rights 
group. 

Nevertheless,  t  h  e  Assembly 
went  right  ahead  and  appointed 
an  “Ad  Hoc  Committee”  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  Draft  Convention  on 
Ereedom  of  Information,  which  it 
did  also  recommending  to 
ECOSOC  (as  instructed  by  the 
Assembly)  to  convene  a  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  Information.  But  ECOSOC  said 
“no  go”  and  voted  against  it, 
passed  the  word  along  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  which  postponed  further 
action  on  the  item  of  freedom  of 
information  for  lack  of  time  at  its 
last  Paris  meeting. 

So,  at  its  seventh  session  in  New 
York  last  Fall,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  split  the  Convention  on 
International  Transmission  of 
News  and  Right  of  Correction 
right  down  the  middle  and  voted 
to  open  the  last  half  (Right  of 
Correction)  for  government  sig¬ 
natures. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Feb.  13-14— Northwest  Daily 
Press  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Radisson  Hotel,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  13-14 — Pacific  North¬ 
west  Newspaper  Association, 
meeting,  Multnomah  Hotel, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Feb.  14 — Connecticut  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  Winter  meet¬ 
ing.  Davenport  Hotel,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Feb.  16-17 — Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  20-21  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Display  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburgh,  Pa. 

Feb.  20-21  —  Oregon  Press 
Conference,  34th  annual,  joint¬ 
ly  by  University  of  Oregon 
&hool  of  Journalism  and  Ore¬ 
gon  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Feb.  21-22— Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  15th  annual 
meeting, LaSalle  Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb.  22-23 — Midwest  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives’ 
Association,  Spring  meeting. 
Hotel  President,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Feb.  27-28  —  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
Seminar,  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 
State  College,  Pa. 


The  United  States,  which  has 
opposed  it,  undoubtedly  will  not 
sign  it. 

That's  the  end  of  the  story  up 
to  now.  The  Assembly  again  de¬ 
bated  the  freedom  of  information 
thing  last  Fall,  but  again  post¬ 
poned  action. 

Did  you  follow  us,  or  did  you 
get  lost  going  around  third  base 
as  we  did? 

■ 

Fund  for  Schools 

.\SHEViLLE,  N.  C. — Checks  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Asheville  and  Bun¬ 
combe  County  schools  this  week 
brought  to  $13,499.69  the  sum 
raised  by  Citizen,  Times  and  Sta¬ 
tion  WWNC  for  schools  in  the 
past  three  years. 
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With  Corona  you  can  actually  set  representative  about  Corona.  Write  ' 
more  type  in  less  space,  and  at  the  in  today  for  your  copy  of  the  new 
same  time  give  your  readers  utmost  Corona  specimen  folder, 
legibility.  Corona’s  big  open  char-  !  u  r  «•  #  r 

acters  give  a  page  even  color  and  Cutting  Ot  Corona 

texture,  make  reading  quick  and  tOf  Narrow  Column  Widths! 
pleasant  and  reduce  eye  fatigue,  j  Linotype’s  new  cutting  of  7>/2- 
A  new  dress  of  Linotype  Corona  point  Corona  really  licks  the  prob- 
can  result  in  important  newsprint  lem  of  legibility  in  the  narrower 
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of  a  smaller  size.  line  comparisons  prove  the  added 
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looking  paper  and  save  on  news-  7'2-point  Corona.  A  companion  8- 
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